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THE EMPIRE OF PEACE. 


ITHIN the short period of the past twelve months the calcula- 

tions of statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic have been 
proved to be entirely fallacious. So late as last autumn, Italian 
unity was still pronounced a fable, and the ci-devant United States 
an everlasting institution, emblematic of the genius of modern man, 
to which all old fogies in the western world Were requested to bow 
the knee. The farce has, however, been realized and the fact de- 
stroyed. Universal suffrage has proclaimed, almost without an 
adverse vote, the deep-rooted desire for unity in Italy ; at the same 
time that the southern populations of the great American federation 
have expressed an equally unanimous determination to abandon the 
union with their northern countrymen and set up for themselves. 
Conscious of their own strength to walk alone, they depend for their 
existence upon that black barrier which prevents their interests, 
either social or commercial, from ever becoming identical with the 
Free States. 
brought together, or bound such diametrically opposite interests in 
the one case, or ever united them in the other. 


In fact, nothing but common danger could ever have 


In Italy a common danger has quickened unity; in America, 
the absence of it has destroyed it ; the two great camps in the Re- 
public have been led to consult their material interests, and free- 
trade in black labour and black produce is brought into direct 
antagonism with protection to white labour and white produce. 


Now, without entering into the complex questions in either case, one 
great fact is obvious—the inability of man to tell what the morrow 
may bring forth—still more his impotence, by the exercise of diplo- 
matic skill, to control or even guide national movements. The force 
of arms may for a while prevail, until resistance takes some unforeseen 
or lateral form, that baffles all human caleulation, and is expressed in 
the cant term of “the inexorable logic of facts,” for this is in a 
measure becoming acknowledged as a fundamental principle of inter- 
national law, especially if it assists the policy of change which its 
French champion is rapidly inaugurating. There is not “an op- 
press’! nationality,” or in other terms, a race existing in subjection 
to another race, no matter how silken the cord, that does not anxi- 
ously watch the beacon of emancipation which flickers in Paris, 
burning faintly or furiously as it may suit the interests and grandeur of 
France, which, being interpreted, means the interests and grandeur of 
the Napoleonic dynasty. This can only be consolidated on the ruins 
of the Treaty of Vienna, and of necessity comprises the abrogation of 
every clause contained in it, for they were all formed with the com- 
mon object of precluding for ever the return of that dynasty to the 
French throne. Nor can this work be said to have been thoroughly 
accomplished, until it has effected the uprootal of every landmark 
which might possibly lead to the resuscitation of so obnoxious a 
treaty. 

In the dominions of the Sultan the ulcer is carefully kept open, 
and a portion of the population is taught to look to France as the 
source of all power. The Greek and Catholic subjects of the Porte, 
always ready for revolt, are selected as most available for the develop- 
ment of religious sympathies, and in the European provinces of 








workmen, under General Lesseps, are about to land to advance civil- 
ization and commerce by forcing the Viceroy of Egypt to carry out 
a scheme, which is not only impracticable but to which he positively 
objects. Thus in Mahomedan countries does France develop her 
influence in order to rival that of Great Britain, and, if need be, 
strike a blow at her material interests in the East. 

In Italy “the citizens of a free country” are carefully kept in 
leading strings, and made to feel what France has done for them, and 
what they may expect in case of a breach with Austria, unless the 
will of their liberator is consulted ; and while Cavour is receiving his 
instructions direct from Paris, a French steamer is conveying a 
refugee king from those dominions which French intrigue has deprived 
him of. 

In Austria, that agglomeration of nationalities, not all German, 
and which constitute by far the larger half, are kept on the tip-toe of 
expectation. Hungarian revolution, which was all but actually 
evoked in ’59 by French subsidies, now only waits the mysterious sign 
from the lively city of Paris, when nothing can save this accomplice in 
the Treaty of Vienna but that intervention on the part of Russia 
which English statesmen must, in obedience to public opinion in this 
country, tolerate, however much they may desire a strong Austria. 
Napoleon meanwhile stands forward as the champion of non-inter- 
vention, for the double purpose of fascinating public opinion in Eng- 
land, while he watches with satisfaction the dismemberment of the 
Power that took so prominent a part in ostracizing his dynasty. 

In Prussia his agents encourage the idea of the consolidation of 
the German empire, which is fast becoming general amongst the 
Liberal party, and cannot fail to be flattering to the reigning house, 
while his well-known Danish sympathies in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question will enable him to exercise a wholesome control over 
Southern Germany, or if the national feeling breaks out in defiance 
of it, will give him an excuse for openly espousing the cause of 
Denmark and entering on hostilities with Prussia, which will result 
in the annexation of the Rhenish provinces. 

Meanwhile, in the Polish territory of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
alike, an irritation is kept alive by an occasional pamphlet, and in 
these days pamphlets are events. Russia has, moreover, received a 
pretty severe check by the treaties of 56; though how long they 
may last, with this treaty-breaking generation, it is difficult to 
predict. Continental Europe has, by the Imperial will, been pre- 
cipitated into a state of transition by which alone Napoleonism could 
hope to reap anything and everything ; and the famous Bordeaux 
speech simply meant “ what I cannot have by fair means, I will have 
by foul.” As the arbitrator of Europe said in his recent inaugura- 

tion of mock constitutionalism, ‘‘What has a powerful nation to 
fear ?” 


usually so cautious, a self-confidence which encouraged him to beard 


We cannot but regard as a dangerous symptom in a man 


Europe in a speech from the throne. 

Turn where he may he is lord of the situation save in our island 
home, and here he is preparing, if need be, to dispute it with an iron- 
clad marine. Too cautious to awaken our antagonism whilst he is 
arranging the rest of Europe, he conciliates, and in a measure hood- 


winks us with commercial treaties and passport immunity, while he 





Turkey the same system of rebellious agitation is being prosecuted, 
which resulted in Asia so successfully in the Syrian massacre ; while | 
m Egypt, where neither humanitarian nor religious pretexts can be | 
found to excuse an invasion, a division of five thousand Fr 





creates a navy of aggression, for reasons he does not condescend 
to explain, but which compel us to spend upwards of thirty millions 
a year, to ensure us a moderate amount of protection from the fleets 
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In the present state of Europe, and the vast changes which French 
policy is bringing about, it is neither possible or desirable to seek or 
accept foreign alliances. In Russia alone: is solidarity to be found, 
but the “siek man” is an insurmountable bar to a genuine identity of 
interests. ' 

Austria is a moral political impossibility, for though she may tide 
through present difficulties, she is rotten at the core. Prussia is 
undecided and disingenuous, Italy scarcely yet consolidated into a 
satrapey of France, and of Spain the less said the better. Such are 
the actual materials from which we have to choose. 

The duties of our rulers are, therefore, more clearly than ever de- 
fined—to abstain from committing the country to any-alliance or 
policy whatever, but prepare their resources for any eventuality that 
may arise, and enable us to stand alone, as by God’s blessing we may 
hope to do, whenever the hour of trial is thrust upon us. 





THE ALLEGED FATLURE OF THE ENGLISH POOR 
LAW. 


HE President of the Poor Law Board has moved for and obtained 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into 
the administration of the Poor Laws in England. If we may judge 
from the discussion that ensued on the introduction of the motion, a 
very bulky and important blue-book will be the result. Mr. Villiers 
appeared desirous of confining the inquiry “to the administration of 
the Poor Law Board, pursuant to the provisions of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act.” But the House was in the mood to adopt a far 
more comprehensive line of action ; and to meet the suggestions of 
members on both sides, no less a personage than the Home Secretary 
added as an amendment to the original motion the words, “and into 
the operation of the laws relating to the relief of the poor.” The motion 
thus amended was carried without a division. So the public may in 
due time expect to learn not only in what manner the unpopular Poor 
Law Board performs its very onerous duties, but what is the general 
effect throughout the country of the existing laws for the relief and 
diminution of pauperism. The vast breadth of the inquiry in all its 
ramifications is not easily imagined. Few people a.e to be found in 
England to condemn a Poor Law, as unphilosophic, or impolitic ; but 
almost everybody condemns the officials who administer it. The 
parishes complain of the central authority at Somerset House for 
interfering with their charitable discretion when they wish to be 
unusually liberal to the aged and the helpless. The poor themselves, 
and all their sentimental friends of the press and the platform, com- 
plain, not only of the central authority, but of the parochial boards, 
whom they accuse of studied harshness, neglect, and oppression. To 
such an extent has the animosity been carried in most parts of the 
country, that a poor-law guardian and an overseer are looked upon as 
the incarnations of all possible insolence, and flinty hard-heartedness. 

Whole hosts of questions hang upon these, like the barnacles 
upon a ship's bottom, or the rags from a beggar’s heels. Ques- 
tions of Protestantism and Roman Catholicism ; questions of in- 
door relief and out-door relief; questions of insufficient rations 
and pithless “ skilligalee ;’ questions of adequate education and the 
proper industrial training of the young ; questions of workhouse dis- 
cipline in health and sickness ; questions of settlement and removal ; 
questions of casual and permanent relief ; questions of parochial and 
national rating ; questions of the lightness of the poor’s rate upon 
the rich, and its heaviness upon struggling householders, scarcely 
a step above pauperism themselves; questions of the wholesale 
demoralization of the labouring classes, consequent upon the defects 
of the law and the abuses in its administration ;—all these are among 
the subjects of engrossing social interest that branch out of the 
main root of the prolific upas-tree of national Pauperism. And 
certainly, if the committee investigate but a tithe of them with any- 
thing like a philosophic or statesmanlike spirit, and present a report 
to Parliament upon which future legislation can be securely based, 
they will rival Hercules in their labours, and Minerva in their 
wisdom. 

Much unmerited obloquy has, we think, been thrown upon the 
existing administration of the Poor Laws, because, during the late 
inclement weather, when thousands of bricklayers, masons, gardeners, 
and other cognate and closely-related labourers and handicraftsmen, 
were deprived of work, the parishes failed to relieve their distress ; 
and the men and their families were thrown upon the unreflecting 
charity of the public. But the English Poor Law was never intended 
to meet the case of a Canadian winter ; and if it were so intended, the 
system ought to be reformed with the least possible delay, as one 
pregnant with mightier evils than those which it was established to 
remove. 

The proposed Committee will not, we trust, suffer itself to be led 
out of its proper track into this tangled labyrinth. It will have 
more than sufficient to occupy all its time and care if it confine its 
investigation to the working of the two real and only principles on 
which the Poor Law is or can be founded. These may be broadly 
stated in a few words. Firstly, to remove out of the highways and by- 
ways the deplorable spectacle of mendicancy by providing, at the 
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public expense, a kindly and-sufficient relief for the aged, the infirm 
and the impotent ; and secondly, to give more eautious and stringently 
administered charity to those who are neither infirm, nor im- 
potent, but able tovwork if they could get work’ todo. The law js 
intended to.act asthe guardian and the friend df both of these classes - 
and if it show a sterner front to the strong young man or woman 
out of work, than to the weak old man or woman utterly unable to 
perform it if offered,—justice to the whole community, as well as true 
mercy, requires that the distinction should be carefully insisted upon, 
Private charity is not fettered in the same manner; and if rich 
people'with tender hearts choose to shower their alms upon such 
sturdy beggars as those that swarmed and prowled over all London 
in the late severe frost, like a devastating plague, making day as well 
as night hideous with their vociferations, there is none to say them 
nay, or to deny their right to give their money to whomsoever they 
please. But the Law was not and ought not to be framed to meet such 
contingencies. If it were decreed by Parliament, and carried into 
effect by the Bench of Justice, that it is the business and duty of the 
parish or the State to feed, clothe, and shelter every man and 
woman who, in a time of slack work and severe weather, shall find 
their weekly wages stopped, the Law would give a direct encourage. 
ment to improvidence and pauperism, would do its best to break 
down the barriers between right and wrong, and would end by 
utterly demoralizing the labouring classes, and rendering them as 
degraded as the slaves of Louisiana. 

If a man, ordinarily in the receipt of good wages, waste his little 
surplus in the gin-shop ; if he pertinaciously or unreflectingly spend 
every farthing which he earns as fast as he receives it; if he never 
takes into his calculation in the summer that winter is to follow, and 
that coals are as necessary as food; if he pawn his blanket rather 
than go without his tobacco or his beer; is he to be taught by the 
Law that public charity will relieve him from the consequences 
of such heartless improvidence ?. Let private charity relieve him 
if it will, and in the extremity of the man’s misery, give him what 
he needs to save himself and his family from death, or privations 
worse than death. Let it do this without inquiring too closely, if at ' 
all, into the circumstances which have brought him into such a 
dilemma ; but if public Law took the same cognizance of him, as it 
is bound to take of the aged and the sick, and the ordinary recipients 
of its dole, it would speedily work ineffable mischief. Private 
charity is, like the air, ‘‘a chartered libertine,” and may, if it pleases, 
encourage ‘frozen out gardeners” to howl in the streets, and pour 
such abundance of shillings-into their hats, as to. make the pleased 
recipients pray for the long continuance of such friendly weather. 
Why should they desire a thaw, if the hearts of the compassionate 
are acted upon by the frost with such irresistible force, as to secure 
the beggar fourteen or fifteen shillings a day, when the labourer 
in full work, could earn but three-and-sixpence ? 

But public charity, or, in other words, the Poor Law, however, 
or by whomsoever administered, is not framed for the benefit of 
such as they. If it were, the idle and the vicious would 
become the virtual possessors of the soil of England, and the 
wealthy proprietor and the honest poor man would find it to their 
interest either to amend the law, or to emigrate to Canada or 
Australia, or to any other country where labour was held in due 
respect, and the professional pauper was not pampered at the expense 
of industry and virtue. 

It may possibly be necessary to amend and localize the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, if not to abolish the Central Board at Somerset 
House ; but it will be equally necessary in the interest of the honest, 
labouring millions of this country—the only sure foundation of the 
wealth and greatness of the State—to take care that the curse of 
pauperism be not increased by well-meant, but ill-directed efforts to 
remove it. The lax old Poor Law, abolished in 1834, was rapidly 
undermining the morals and destroying the prosperity of the country, 
and though, in the opinion of many able and good men, Parliament 
pulled up somewhat too suddenly, and went into the other extreme of 
severity in the new law, there is no occasion to go to extremes either 
on one side or on the other. That the Poor Law should cope with 
and relieve all ordinary pauperism, without any harshness or severity 
except towards the able-bodied profligate and the incorrigibly idle, is 
quite enough work to expect from it. That it should be so framed 
as to supersede the action of private benevolence on such extraordinary 
and exceptional occasions is not desirable—and would not be possible 


if it were. 








THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


N7ITHIN a very few days the fortunes of the great Americal 
Republic will take a decisive turn for good or for evil, for 

Union or for Disruption. Already the Secession Movement has 
been joined by six States :—Georgia and Louisiana having cast 2 
their lot with South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. 
These half dozen States comprise a rich and fruitful territory of abou 
three times the area of the British Isles, and only require time and a 
settled covernment to form one of the most respectable empire 
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of the world. If we may judge by the present temper of the South, 
the circumjacent States of North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Texas, will, before the installation of the new President on the 
4th of March, formally vote themselves out of the Union ; and the 
tone of feeling—or we may say of passion—in what are called the 
Border States of Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri (all 
slave-holding), is such as to preclude them from assuming the posi- 
tion to which they aspired till within a few days ago, of acting 
as arbitrators between the two sections of their once common 
country. 

A man with a clear judgment, a patriotic heart, and a strong will 
was wanted at Washington when the first murmur of Secession was 
heard. Had there been sucha man in the Presidential chair, instead 
of poor, vacillating, timorous Mr. Buchanan, it is highly probable 
that Secession would have given but one short squeak, and been 
heard of no more. But the golden day of action was allowed to pass. 
Mr. Buchanan, with strong pro-slavery sympathies, declared himself 
powerless to interfere for the preservation of the Union, His 
Southern friends, too happy to take him at his word, improved upon 
his hint, and showed so strong a front of rebellion, as virtually to 
make themselves masters of the Government and arbiters of the fate 
of the Republic. We in England, seeing how weak and rotten are 
the principles put forward by the South, how illegal is their opposi- 
tion to Mr. Lincoln, how utterly baseless in reason and in justice 
is every pretension they put forth, are apt to imagine that a compro- 
mise may yet be effected, and that the angry slave-holders may be 
cooled down by the voice of reason and the pleadings of expediency. 
Even well-informed Americans are of the same opinion ; and suggest 
compromise after compromise to preserve a fabric which it seems 
worse than sacrilege to destroy. But every compromise yet suggested, 
either in Congress or elsewhere, fails to meet the difficulty of the case : 
for it either hands over the whole future government of the Union to 
the Democratic and pro-slavery party ; or it presupposes in the 
minds of the excited slave-holders a reasonable judgment, and a 
latent love of the Union which they are in arms to destroy. 


If, for the sake of the Union, the Republicans were to yield 
but one-half of what the South requires, there would be an end 
of the Republican party. They would be hopelessly relegated 
into political nothingness ; they would see the accursed system of 
slavery extending itself over all the vast outlying territories of the 
Union ; they would be made slave-catchers along with all their judges, 
courts, and legal functionaries, and, failing to restore the runaways 
to their owners, would be compelled to pay the money-value of them ; 
they would find every office of honour or emolument in the gift of the 
Federal Government, either at home or abroad, bestowed upon their 
rivals; and if, smarting under the sense of wrong, they looked 
around for a remedy, they would find none but that very remedy of dis- 
ruption which the South is now so vehemently adopting as its sole hope 
of political salvation. If the North were to yield, it would be but a 
hocus pocus, and a changing of the parts a few years hence. The 
South would be the Conservative, and the North the Revolutionary 
party ; and the work of disruption now doing by pro-slavery agencies 
would have to be done by anti-slavery hands. It seems even more 
unlikely that the South will yield its present pretensions, than that 
the North can be induced to do so. The South is acting upon a 
foregone conclusion. It has been lying in wait for its opportunity for 
years. It has been anxiously looking out for a pretext for its treason ; 
and believes, with all the ardour of fanaticism, that it has the means 
of extending its wealth, its trade, its importance, and its boundaries, 
hy the development of slavery and the legalizing of the slave-trade. 
Were the case one for argument it could never have arisen. Being a 
case of passion and pride, it will most probably be settled as all such 
cases are, for a time, by the implements of passion—the strong hand 
and the indomitable will of the wrong-doer. 


But whatever may happen, it is not likely that there will be much 
further delay on either side in bringing the matter to a crisis. In 
sixteen days Mr. Lincoln will be the acting President of the Union, or 
of its residuum, and will be called upon to play his part in the most 
remarkable drama of our day. The mad South having organized a 
conspiracy for seizing upon the federal capital before the 4th of March, 
and preventing Mr. Lincoln, by force of arms, from taking up his 
residence in the presidential mansion, Mr: Buchanan has entrusted the 
defence of the federal city to one of the best soldiers in the United 
States. General Scott has taken measures accordingly ; and if the 
South persist in its violent scheme, the attack and defence of Wash- 
ington will end the first act, though it has not formed the first scene 
of the tragedy. In the interests of. humanity, as well as for the 
credit of free institutions, now so sorely disparaged in the eyes of the 
world by the wanton wickedness of the slaveholders, it is to be hoped 
that General Scott will have so managed matters in and around 
Washington as to have, ere this, convinced the would-be invaders 
that any attempt upon the city and the seat of Government is 
hopeless, The South, we may be sure, is reckless enough to try 
tue coup de main, if there be any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess for it ; and it is the first duty of the actual President, in the 
deplorable circumstances which render the last hours of his adminis- 


tration so sadly memorable in the history of his country, to hand 
over the White House, the halls of the legislature, the public offices 
and archives, and the whole federal city, to his legally appointed 
successor. Mr. Lincoln is not the man to flinch from the danger or 
the responsibility of his position, and if Mr. Buchanan will but use 
the.authority that is still at his command for the short remnant of bis 
presidential days, he may yet save himself from the contempt that 
invariably follows the weakness of men in power, and escape the bad 
eminence to which the future historians of America will be compelled 
to elevate him. 


As regards Great Britain and the Cotton Manufacture, we are not 
of opinion that the disruption, if it take place, will operate inju- 
riously. In this country, the wishes formed for the stability of the 
Union are purely sentimental. Every one thinks it a pity and a 
shame that such a fabric should be broken to pieces by such men as 
are now uppermost, and on such pretexts as they put forward ; but 
here our interest ceases. Less cotton would not be grown in the 
Southern Confederacy thay is grown in the Southern States ; and it 
might be for the general advantage of the world if there were three 
or four independent Confederations in North America, instead of one 
only. America, firmly united, would, in twenty or five and twenty 
years, become rather too powerful a member of the great Common- 
wealth of Nations to be pleasant as a friend or comfortable as an 
enemy ; and in indulging the hope that her States may hold together, 
the people of this country and of all Europe are certainly neither 
selfish nor ungenerous. If the separation of North and South be 
inevitable, public opinion on this side of the Atlantic will learn 
to regret quite as little as it desired it. 








PLACES AND PENSIONS IN THE COMMONS. 


HERE is a very prevalent notion among the non-registered 
crowds, who in uncontested elections send members to Parliament 

by a show of hands, as well as among the needy and corrupt electors of 
small boroughs who sell their votes for anything they can get—from 
a ten-pound note down to a pot of beer, or a ride at the candidate’s 
expense—that a gentleman does not spend his money to get into 
Parliament without expectation of some adequate profit in return 
for it. The bulk of the people scarcely conceive the idea that firte 
gentlemen will go through all the dirt, humiliation, and expense of a 


parliamentary contest, out of pure patriotism—or for the love of fun 





or the desire of honourable distinction. Voters and non-voters 
think, on the contrary, that fine gentlemen aspire to sit in Par- 
liament for the sake of the pickings of the State, and that if 
the member does not want place or pension, or public money for 


himself, he wants something of the kind for his sons or his nephews, 


his brothers or his cousins, his friends or his dependants. The man 
who receives a bribe cannot well form a very high opinion of the 
political or even personal morality of the man who bribes him ; 
and hence results the too general opinion that the House ot Com- 
mons contains a large majority of trading politicians, place-holders, and 
pensioners. 

If the opinion be well founded, it is a national disgrace ; if it be 
unfounded, it is, to say the least of it, an unfortunate misconception 
which cannot be too speedily removed. For these reasons, we think 
that Mr. White performed an act of public duty, when he moved for 
a return of all Members of the House of Commons holding any civil, 
military, naval, or diplomatic place or pension under the crown. For 
the same reasons we think that the Home Secretary and all the 
members, official and non-official, who united with him in opposing 
the motion, acted unwisely in refusing to give the information de- 
manded, It was no sufficient answer to the motion to say that such 
a return would be troublesome to make, or that the information 
sought could be obtained elsewhere. If the public interest require it, 
the duty of public functionaries is to take trouble ; and to say that 
snch information is in existence, somewhere or other, and may be 
procured by any one who will take the pains, is about as satisfactory 
as to tell a hungry man, without a sixpence in his pocket, that there 
are capital dinners and lodgings to be got at the Bedford Hotel at 
Brighton or at the London Tavern, 

But unsatisfactory as was Sir George Lewis’s mode of dealing with 
the question, that of Lord Robert Cecil was infinitely more so. At all 
events the Home Secretary contrived that his speech and his vote should 
agree ; but Lord Robert Cecil saw no objection to the return, regretted 
that the Government opposed it, thought that its publication in. an 
authentic shape would dispel injurious and ill-founded rumours deroga- 
tory to the character of the House ;—and @olly walked into the lobby 
and voted against it. What will Hodge, who has no vote for Little 
Pedlington, say to such an exhibition ; and what will Dodge, who 
has a vote for the same borough, and sells it whenever he has a chance, 
think of the refusal? Both Hodge and Dodge, and half-a-million 
like them, will think and say, that the Government and the Opposi- 
tion were afraid. that the truth should be made known, and that 
the House itself is not a whit more virtuous than the rottenest 
borough that sends a member to it. Hodge and Dodge are, doubtless, 
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very grievously wrong, but not more wrong than the Government 
was, when it refused to agree to a motion so harmless as well as so 


BECESSITY. 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has obtained the assent of the 
T House of Commons to a resolution to impose on the consoli- 
dated fund any charge which may accrue from “ Post-office Savings 
Banks.” He has, too, brought in a bill under this title “to grant 
additional facilities for depositing small savings at interest with the 
secinity of the Government for the due repayment thereof.” The 
Postinaster-General is to authorize any of his officers to receive de- 
posits ; and grant receipts for them, which are to be conclusive evi- 
dence of ownership. Sums of not less than one shilling may be de- 
posited, and the repayment when demanded is to be made not later 
than the seventh day. The money is to be paid into the hands of the 
Courptroller for the Reduction of the National Debt, and the charge 
to which the consolidated fund is made liable is to secure the deposi- 
tor against the possibility of loss. The rate of interest to be allowed 
is £2. 10s. per cent., but the Treasury may increase the; rate to 
£3. 0s. 10d. All regulations made on the subject are to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 

To promote providence amongst the poor by supplying them with 
an easy, advantageous, and safe mode of investing small sums of 
money was the object contemplated by establishing savings; banks in 
1816. From the scheme great public benefits were anticipated ; but 
the Chancellor now proposes another scheme, because savings banks 
are an acknowledged failure. There are only, he said, about 600 
such banks (actually in 1859, 625), when between 2,000 and 3,000 
are needed, which the preent scheme will supply. The people, 
he says, lave become less provident than they were. They do 
not save as much as they did twenty years ago. The late exten- 
sive distress, from a sudden and short, though severe ‘visitation 
of cold weather, is a convincing proof that in this respect savings’ 
banks have totally failed to answer the purpose of the benevolent 
men who promoted them forty-six years ago. 

They are not now in demand, Between 1850 and 1859 only 
thirty-four new ones were established. Government has found them 
troublesome, inconvenient, and costly, and been frequently obliged to 
make alterations in the laws concerning them. Committees of Par- 
liament have pointed out their injurious effects on the national 
revenue and on the character of the Government. It ordained the rate 
of interest to be allowed on the deposits, originally, £3. 10s. per cent., 
and took the money into its own keeping. But it had no direct 
control over the persons in whose hands the savings were first 
deposited, and numerous examples occurred of their appropriating 
the money fraudulently. The Government was held to be responsible 
for money which it never received, and it suffered in reputation. 
This defect in the scheme still continues, and the security of the 
depositor is not perfect. Their money may be misapplied before it 
reaches the hands of the public officer, and the Government may still 
suffer from the supposition that it is either negligent or deceitful. 

At the same time, receiving the money into its custody, and under- 
taking to pay for it a definite rate of interest, has exposed the public 
to a great loss. Amongst the owners of the £39,000,000 of savings 
banks money deposited with the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, are many acute persons. It is perfectly noto- 
rious that the bulk of the depositors are not the humblest classes, but 
sinal! traders, upper servants, and members of the genteel classes 
with limited means. They keep their eyes on the money market, 
and become depositors when trade is very dull,. money a drug, and 
the funds high. When trade becomes brisk, when money is in 
demand, when depositors can make a better investment in the funds 








by purchasing for themselves than by accepting the Government rate of 


interest, they cease to deposit or withdraw their deposits. Accordingly 
it was ascertained by the committee which sat in 1858, that between 
1817 and that period, the depositors had actually received from the 
Commissioners of the National Debt £2,774,000 more money as 
interest on their deposits, than the Commissioners had obtained by 
mvesting them in the Debt. It was proved, too, before the com- 
mittee, that many millions of stock had been purchased with the 
deposits at prices varying between 922 and 1003, which had been 
sold to repay deposits at prices varying from 80 to 94. In 1857, in 
consequence, the total amount due from the Commissioners of the 
National Debt to savings banks for principal and interest, was 
£37, 200,713, while the value of all the stocks and securities held by 
the Commissioners on account of the deposits, was only, at the prices 
ef the day, worth £32,014,800. The Government, therefore, was 
responsible to the depositors for £5,186,113 more than it possessed 
ef their money. The difference can only be, and always is, made 
good at the cost of the public; and these two sums, principal and 
Mrterest, indicate the national loss by this benevolent legislation for 
encouraging providence in the poor. We can only expect that the 
it scheme will be followed by similar evil consequences. 

About the period when savings banks were established, private 

banks had become throughout the country a great and essential part 








of the national growth. They offered, we may say, a natural and 
advantageous means of investment for all savings. The bankers gave 
interest, and, instead of charging for management, made money by 
the transaction. Unfortunately they were not safe. The corruption 
of a costly war, with a Bank Suspension Act, and a guinea equal in 
value to a £1 note and 7s., had infected the bankers ; and, partly to 
protect the provident poor against them, savings banks, under the 
guarantee of the Government, were instituted. The stream of saving 
was then turned from its natural channels—the coffers of skilful 
and enterprising bankers—into the national debt, and the flow, 
instead of fertilizing the land, extended a devouring bog. 

If all enterprise be attended with risk, it is the germ of all profit, 
and must ultimately be the safest as well as the most advantageous 
investment. Accordingly, at present, money invested in railway 
debentures, and many other equally convenient, small, and some of 
them as safe, securities, yields the owner from 4 to 5 per cent., while 
the actual rate paid to the depositors in savings banks, notwith- 
standing the cost to the public, was, in 1859, only £2 18s. 10d. 
While not perfectly safe, therefore, savings banks do not supply so 
good an investment for the multitude as the many industrial enter- 
prises to which banking now ministers. This suggests a better ex- 
planation, we believe, of the decline in the amount of savings noticed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, than any diminution of the total 
amount. They go to other investments, Any savings paid into the 
Post-office, though they would go at once into the hands of govern- 
ment officers, and the security would be as good as the funds, can 
only yield the interest they yield. 

The primary objection, therefore, to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s new scheme is that it goes to divert the savings of the 
multitude from a more to a less advantageous investment ; from an 
investment that promotes enterprise and yields profit, to an invest- 
ment stagnant and unfruitful. Based on an idea of perfect security 
which is not to be realized, for the fruits of all enterprise are neces- 
sarily to some degree uncertain, it really deludes the multitude. It 
will lessen production and profit, and check providence, by making 
them content with a rate of 2} per cent. interest when they might 
obtain 5. <As this scheme is only intended for the poor, the men 
with thousands of pounds are left perfectly free and uninterfered 
with ; on the poor, intended to be benefited, it will inflict a loss, 
like its prototype, the savings banks. The natural system of the 
distribution of wealth, which is only another name for perfectly free 
trade, would provide, if left uninterfered with, as certain and as safe 
investments for small sums as it finds employment for every capacity 
and every kind of industry. 

In fact, too, there are already, as Mr. Kinnaird reminded the 
Chancellor, penny banks in existence which receive the smallest 
deposits, and pay interest on them. The Post-office savings banks 
are not therefore needed, and may possibly, like the other savings 
banks, give rise to spurious and cheating imitations. If our banking 
system were set free it would answer all purposes, as exquisitely 
as our manufacture of steam engines and of cotton cloth. To bea 
banker to advantage is beyond the functions of Government, and to 
extend them in this direction, as the Chancellor proposes, can only 
add to the numerous burdens which are now breaking it down. 
While its real duties are imperfectly performed, the ambition of 
assuming new and unnecessary duties is to be reprehended. Already 
the Post-office, under a new and somewhat superior management, has 
taken on itself more duties than it performs to the public satisfaction, 
and they ought not to be increased in this objectionable manner. 
Ate we to have the victims of its management who now fill our gaols 
for stealing the contents of letters increased by those who may be 
tempted to misappropriate deposits? We can have no guarantee for 
the honesty of public officers stronger than for the honesty of private 
men ; and the Chancelior’s scheme will only increase the temptations 
of Post-oflice officials, divert investments from a more to a less profit- 
able channel, burden the Government with unnecessary duties, and 
injure alike the individuals we propose to benefit and the public. 








MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


WE thought the Evangelical Alliance had calmed down the quarrels of 
Christian ministers, and that no more were troubled waters to smite the 
lintels of the church or the chapel, or wash against the feet of Henry of 
Exeter or Mr. Binney, of the Weighhouse. But, alas! itis evident enough to 
most folks that the Millennium is not yet arrived. Neither tongue nor 
pen is at rest or tolerant in the world ecclesiastical. The lion of the chancel 
will not lie down with the lamb of the chapel; and whatever “little child” 1 
to lead these quarrelsome inmates of the sacred menagerie in the future, he 
is not represented by Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell, and we very 
much doubt if Sir John Trelawny will prove the successful candidate for 
the still vacant pinafore. It is sufficient to say the church-rate question s 
up again. The Bishop of Exeter offers to let go all demands on recusants 
except those requisite for the maintenance of our ecclesiastical fabric 
This last he does not allege to be essential ; in fact, he admits we can 40 
very well if we like without it. But he insists on retaining enough t 
vindicate the principle of a National Church, and to make Dissenters feel, 
through the medium of their pockets, that there is an establishment, a4 
that it is dominant in the land. 
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Unhappily this reserve is just the thing to irritate the Dissenters. Instead 
of quelling the hot waters, it is sure to get up extra steam. This mark of 
Egyptian bondage is precisely the irritating element among Dissenters, and 
the bishop has touched it, and like all attempts at conciliation by this sort 
of compromise, it has turned the wine into vinegar, and the vinegar into 
acid, and Dissent into agitation. Hence we had a grand Dissenting convo- 
cation at Freemasons’ Hall, gathered ther by the Bishop of Exeter, no 
doubt to his astonishment, at which each lay and clerical orator shook his 
fist in the episcopal face, and threatened no common retaliation for so 
intolerable kindness. The Dissenters insist on the total repeal of what they 
denounce as an “obnoxious impost.” They say a rag of it on their backs is 
as bad as the whole suit ; they view it as a badge of inferiority—a relic of 
medizeval times—which ought to be buried in these enlightened days ; and, 
though consecrated by bishops, and gilded by deans, and sweetened by Tories, 
they refuse to swallow the pill, even if reduced to homeeopathic proportions. 

The Church party must make up their minds to let it go, or to continue 
a disruptive and irritating controversy in the country and in the Church 
in its most comprehensive sense. As to the principle apecede by church- 
rates, we fear both sides have equally compromised it. The Church party is 
willing to lay its incidence on Churchmen only, but this must be secured by 
an express act of legislation. Surely they must see that this is the surrender 
of a national Church, so far as it represents the whole gr ee and the 
substitution of a sect sustained by its adherents. The Dissenters have 
equally sinned against the voluntary principle by their acceptance of Regiwm 
Donum, and other Egyptian fleshpots. One need not throw stones at the 
other in the matter of transgression of principle. 

We would interpose as peace-makers. he tax amounts to about two 
and sixpence a year. This may not press on the Dissenter’s pocket ; but he 
says it pierces his conscience to the quick. It does not contribute to the 
Churchman’s exchequer anything worth thinking about, and to let it drop 
does not necessarily afflict the most sensitive conscience of dean, bishop, or 
archbishop. Let the quarrel cease by concession on the side of the greatest. 
The Dissenter will not give up his conscience—let the Church give up her 
half-crown. 








THE WASTE OF PUBLIC TIME. 
“On parle peu quand la vanité ne fait pas parler.’’—Rouchefoucault. 


Tue House of Commons has appointed a Select Committee on Public 
Business to consider how the Session is muddled away. In the debate 
Members spoke of each other with great tenderness and mutual indulgence. 
The whip was in the hands of the flagellant, and he laid the strokes on 
his own shoulders with all the vigost and severity that might have been 
expected. The depredations in the dairy were remitted to a Council of 
Tabbies. The milk-pans were empty, and some unconscionable mouser had 
clearly taken more than his share. But while they blamed they licked 
their lips. Unctuous reminiscences of rich and creamy delights made them 
lenient in their judgments. Feline flesh and blood could not be expected 
to withstand such temptations. So, upon the whole, the Council did not 
think Mrs. Poyser had much to complain of. She expected three cheeses and 
she obtained one. What need of all this hubbub about a little milk ! 

The public and their representatives view the waste of time in the House 
of Commons from a different stand-point. If the former were ‘asked why 
they sent members to Parliament, they would reply, “to do the business of 
the nation.” If the M.P. were asked why he went to Parliament, he would 
reply, “ to fill a larger space in the public eye.” Some desire for social status, 
others professional advancement; some are satisfied with increased local 
consideration ; others are not content with being the first men in their 
counties and boroughs, and aspire to the higher rewards of public life. The 
motives that lead men to become legislators are various and compound, nor 
would we omit from the catalogue the desire to do good, and to dedicate a 


man’s talents to the service of his country. Yet all these motives and aims, | 


unless regulated by good sense, and held in check by public opinion, impel 
members of Parliament to thrust themselves before the public needlessly, to 
speak too much and too often. The man who adopts politics as a profession, 
will never get a place unless he takes up one or two subjects, or addresses 
the House frequently on the varigus topics that come before it. The young 
lawyer has no higher ambition than to obtain briefs out of doors, with an eye, 
perhaps, when his friends are “ in,” to such crumbs of patronage as the post 
of counsel to the Woods and Forests or the Admiralty ; the more distinguished 
advocates expect to be Solicitor-Generals, or to be offered a puisne judgeship. 
The candidate for a popular constituency talks because his constituents 
expect it. The ex-Minister must keep his name before the public, or it will 
cairy no weight in the next Cabinet. The Opposition leader must show, 
almost every night, the singular perverseness of the Ministry, in avoiding 
the only sensible and reasonable solution of home and foreign difficulties, 
All these influences readily take a shape antagonistic to the public interest. 
If a Session be devoted mainly to law bills, the lawyers will speak largely 
upon them, to show their knowledge, while other members will be under con- 
tinual temptations to ge off at score, to plunge into foreign affairs, and to 
take up all sorts of domestic hobbies anil important measures, which only 
a Government can propose with the least chance of success. 

The desire of personal display on the part-of individual members is better 
understood in the House of Commons than out of it. The average M.P. 
goes about half an inch taller after he has won a column in the newspapers. 
“I saw your speech, Sir John, on the Highways Bill (he expects his friend to 
say to him at dinner). They say at Boodle’s it is the best speech you have 
made yet.” The silent members, as one of our collaborateurs could doubtless 
testify, lead a terrible time of it with their female relatives. Wives and 
daughters assail the unhappy M.P. with shrill taunt and delicate satire. “I 
would say something” is an arrow Which always hits. It is so easy to “ say 
something,” and so long as it is held to be a merit and a distinction to “ say 
something,” so long as people do not exact-that there shall be something to 
say, the number of those who get up to “say something” will always be 
considerable, 

The parliamentary reporters are often adjured by public men to stop the 
flow of parliamentary talk. “ If you did not print the speeches of these men 
at so much length (they are told), they would seldom speak.” Newspaper 











ableness of the parliamenta reports. As it cannot be supposed these recke- 

mations do not reach the editor's room, it may be assumed that there are 

some good reasons, arising, perhaps, out of the increased competition antong 

journals, which render it necessary to inflict this daily deluge of drivel upon 

the reader. Formerly, when the parliamentary reporter gave his imprimatar 

toa ton it was a great and coveted distinction, Themen who now weary 
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the House with their platitudes would then have occupied a space next day 
exactly proportionate to their weight in the House, and the value of their 


remarks. e barometer does not more accurately measure the weight of the 
atmosphere than the parliamentary reporter of the period of Canning and 
Grey took the weight and measure of every parliamentary speaker. Now 
bores and Ministers, ex-Ministers and disappointed placemen, all speak with 
the same diffuseness, and are reported with the same fidelity. Short-hand 
writing, like the grave, levels all distinctions. 

Speeches used to be reported because they were good; now they are 
reported because they are uttered. The public have not yet accommodated 
themselyes to the change. The traditions of an older, and, must we not add, 
better time prevail, and the publication of a man’s speech is still regarded as 
a piece of newspaper distinction—the editor’s cordon of honour. But people 
must learn to oad the debates with other eyes. Speakers are reported at 
length, not that we may admire them, but that we may see who waste the 
time of the House, and in what manner. The task thus imposed upon the 
public is hard. The culprit puts in a dilatory plea. The reader finds three 
columns of a speech by Mr. Patter no easy task ; and if it be followed by twe 
columns and a half of a speech by Mr. Chatter, he throws down his paper 
with impatience not unmingled with disgust. If he had had the patience to 
read these orations, he would have found them full of feeble arguments and 
endless repetition, adding nothing to the stock of useful information, and 
impeding the proper business of the House. Messrs. Patter and Chatter are 
in truth nailed, in terrorem, as ona barn-door, in those long and accurate 
reports, if people would only glance over them with searching and discerning 
eyes. 

The vanity of the legislator is reflected and -nour’shed by the vanity of 
constituencies. We are not sure that the great and chief offender is not that 
elector of Lambeth who, when a modest and silent member comes before hime 
to give an account of his stewardship, asks, “‘ Why are you, who can speak so 
well here, such a dummy in the House of Commons?” Foolish and fatuous 
elector! You have, alas! imitators in every constituency in the country. 
When the electors of Mudborough (who complain at the end of the Session 
that nothing has been done) see the name of their patriotic representative, Mr. 
Golightly, in the debates, do they utter exclamations of alarm and concern f 
Do they examine his speech with keen and microscopic analysis, to see 
whether he had anything to say? If they find that hye Soom « he said had 
been better expressed by some one else, and that Mr. Golightly’s remarks 
were only Bright-and-water, or a dilution of Disraeli, or a weak infusion of 
Russell, do they write him an angry epistle? Do they reproach him with 
having needlessly occupied the public time, and impeded the public business 
by that motion on going into committee of Supply! Do they remind bim 
of the usual Massacre cf the Innocents in July, and the certain postponement 
of half-a-dozen important and much-needed measures at the end of every 
Session? Do they, in short, make him feel that a terrible onus lies upon 
the man who speaks—not upon the man who is silent ? 

Miserable electors of Mudborough! A thrill of delight runs ~—— that 
little potwalloping borough when the morning papers arrive. “ Mr. Golightly 
oe again Inst night,” says the delighted grocer to his customers. Every 
elector walks about with increased self-importance, and says eagerly and com- 
placently to his neighbour, ‘“ Have you seen our member's speech before gomg 
into Supply ?” Whereas, if Mr. Golightly has spoken merely in order to see 
his name in the papers and “at the request of friends,” he is to be held pro 


_ tanto responsible for Parliamentary inaction, guilty, in his degree, of the 


peopeeanent of Parliamentary Reform Bills, City Corporation Reform 
ills, Highway Bills, Criminal Law Consolidation Bills, and all the other 
remanets of a Session. 

A Minister never omits to frame apologies for the House of Commons 
when: it fails to do the business of the nation. Lord J. Russell, when 
Premier, used to say in its excuse, that a greater number of speeches are 
made in modern days because a greater number of members devote their 
time and attention to public questions than at any former period. Merabers 
read the blue books ;:they are very good briefs to speak from ; and when 
they have “ got up” a subject it is not in human nature to be satisfied with- 
out addressing the House. It is a matter for congratulation, of course, that 
members should pay greater attention to public business. Yet it seems 
rather a high price to pay for their enlarged knowledge that as they know 
more they should do less. If, say, we have one or two hundred faithful and 
industrious representatives, instead of two or three score, and we are, as 
a consequence, able to pass only one or two rx gehen measures in a Session, 
it follows that if all our legislators were faithful, industrious, and intelligent, 
legislation would soon come to a positive standstill! The theory that m- 
creased intelligence and zeal must naturally interpose additional obstacles in 
the transaction of public business is of course based on the assumption that 
if an M.P. takes the pains to study a subject he must : my upon it. All 
mankind are concerned to deny this necessity. Should we not rather may 
that increased knowledge and enlightenment on the part of our senators 
ought to increase rather than gliminish the facilities of transacting the pnblie 
business / 

The truth is that a pitiful vanity, common both to members and con- 
stituencies, arrests the wheels of the legislative machine, and brands the 
House of Commons Session after Session as incompetent and unable to dis- 
charge its proper functions. It would be unjust to involve the entire 
assembly in one undistinguishing imputation ; and we propose, on another 
occasion, to point out the true obstructives who, we regret to say, are to be 
found in every quarter of the House. There is far too much toleration of 
these culprits. They bring a scandal not only upon the House and the 
Government, but also upon representative institutions. They are the least 
respectable and influential, and the most self-seeking members of the House. 
Yet Ministers sereen them, legislators apologise for them during the recess, 
and their misdeeds are hushed up with some old saw about the kind of bird 
that “fouls its own nest,” or the necessity of washing the family linen at 


readers, during the session, utter daily complaints of the length and unread- | home. The first step to improvement will have been taken when the public 
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become profoundly convinced of the apophthegm of the great French satirist ; 


and the second when they see, with equal distinctness, that it is for them to | great intermediate body, we profess ourselves unable to comprehend, 


apply a remedy, and that the House of Commons is only half in earnest 
in denouncing the waste of public time. 


-_— eee 


“AMICUS COBDEN”, AND THE “SBIRRI OF THE ‘TIMES.’” 


** Se crever un cil, pour en crever deux au voisin.” 


We are far from any desire to do battle for the Times against “ Amicus 
Cobden,” for, if we believe “ Amicus Cobden” and the Morning Star, the 
Times, it would seem, is able to do battle for itself. But as the attack of the 


Morning Star against the Times is rather levelled at the country ard states- | 


men who tolerate the Times, and tells, if it tells at all, against almost every 
paper in the country, we take up the gauntlet and enter the lists. In doing 
so 'we trust we shall approach the subject in the earnest spirit it deserves, 
without falling to the eel of abuse. 

Is it true that the 7'tmes is “omnipotent?” Is it true that the Times is 
“ despotic?” Is it true that the Times is “immoral?” So much in general. 
Finally, is it true, that the late article in the Times of the Ist of February, 
on Mr. Cobden's affairs, was a “ culmination of cool baseness and perverted 
truth /” 

We meet the affirmations of the Star on each head with respectful but 
unqualified denial. Let the reader decide, if he will take the pains to read 
what we take the pains to write. : 

If the Times is really omnipotent, then between omnipotence and 
tyranny there is not even a step—-who says one says the other—if ever 
might is right, it is in the case of human omnipotence. But that 
the Times is omnipotent, is belied by every fact in its history; and to 
insinuate its omnipotence is to have recourse to an artifice of never failing 
effect with the weak afraid of the strong. What are the facts? Has the 
Times led — on any great question affecting the country, or has opinion, 
asa rule, led the Times? What was the case in the Crimean war ? Before 
its outbreak the Times was strongly opposed to the war. This opposition 
was the faithful retlex of the two main opinions in the country—the opinion 
of the commercial party averse to war ; and the opinion of the Liberal Con- 
servative Aberdeen Cabinet, who clung to the old Russian alliance. Reflect- 
ing these opinions, the whole artillery of the Times, so flaringly displayed by 
the zealous Star, was set in motion to oppose the war. If the Times is omni- 
potent how comes it we ever drifted into the war? But we did drift into 
the war—Cabinet, Parliament, Chambers of Commerce, people and all! 
Where, then, was the omnipotence of the Times? The Times followed the 
nation, not the nation the Times, And in this lies its might and best praise. 
Meanwhile, the Tins honestly said: ‘“ We are not Popes, but journalists.” 
And honest men approved its honesty, and ratified the principle thus openly 
avowed. If, as “ Amicus Cobden” will have it, the “stars pale” in heaven 
—less doughty there, it seems, than the little twins on earth, who do not even 
blush, if “ statesmen tremble”-—both stars and statesmen best know their 
own thoughts, but they have small foundation in the omnipotence of the 
Times. If, however, the Morning Star is sponsor for the view, that looks upon 
the power of a free anonymous press as a curse upon this country, let honesty 
begin at home. The Morning Star wields a portion of that power, not 
incomplacently. And as for gross personality and priggish perversion of 
trath, we commend our readers to a perusal of the popular attack made by 
the Star of last Saturday, with eloquent conceit, upon Lord Raynham, a 
nobleman not easily to be suspected, we imagine, of antipopular tendencies. 
To bear a moustache is, it seems, an aristocratic crime in the opinion of 
the Star. 

Sut is it true, moreover, that the principle upon which the Times is 
conducted is immoral! Is it immoral to set up a paper avowedly on 
the principle of following public opinion? Is it immoral to employ 
the best writers in the avowed cause of representing that opinion? Is it 
immoral to follow the windings of that opinion in its successive phases ? 
We think, that to affirm these propositions, is to affirm the immorality 
of every paper worth mentioning in the country, beginning with the Star, 
whose ability we respect, without admiring the taste. And what prin- 
ciple does the Star represent? To say no principle, would be equally 
false, and open to resentment. We venture a definition under correc- 
tion. The Star represents Mr. Bright, peace, and popularity at any 
price—if not at any price—at what the community seem to consider as “at 
almost any price.” Perhaps, so worded, the Star may admit the definition 
for the sake of argument, and add :—“ But at any rate we represent a prin- 
ciple, we fight for a principle, we are true to that principle.” “If so,” we 
reply, “ do you consider that you are cursed with the blight of finality? Are 
you identically and stereotypically the same to-day that you were yesterday ? 
And does the Evening Star set and sit upon the aspirations of the Morning 
Star? 1s Mr. Bright the only exception to the universal rule—is he the one 
infinite and immutable among mankind ?” If not, and if you are true to the 
principle of his organ, your paper, you follow the principle and the interest 
of your paper, and you make it your business, morning and evening, to track 
that principle, as cleverly and as constantly as your limited faculties and 
capital will allow, through all the windings and mutations, to which, like 
all “oe am in human breasts, it is inevitably subject. 

And what is the principle of the Times? ,The avowed principle of the 
Times is the necessary principle of any paper in our country that has arrived 
at the first station. . 


same in the endeavour to represent the great, liberal, intelligent, and prepon- _ 


derating party in our country. That such a party exists there cannot be a 
doubt. W hig and Tory are watchwords of the past. It is now a political 
truism, that all great differences between the two great factions have 
dwindled into insignificance, and that a great political cry is as difficult to 
discover as a monster nugget. Whatever the outer form, crust; and name 
—the great, intelligent, and well-to-do bulk of the country form an over- 
whelming and all but unanimous political class. How long it may continue 
so we do not pretend to say. But there it is, Below it lie the growing and re- 
spectable, though still youthful and undefined aspirations of the infant masses. 
Above it lie the Conservative tendencies of a very small aristocratic section. 
But how any paper, whose action is perfectly free, in a country cheerfully 
and intelligently granting that freedom, can occupy the station of the first 


_ is fast bringing us to a flat, universal level of uniformity. \V 





paper in that country, without representing, ipso facto and ex vi termini, the 
Tha 
such a paper can exist we conceive to be a blessing to our nation; and t 
seems to us the height of unreflection, not to say malice, to be perpetually 
eeere about the immorality and dishonesty of a principle whic is the 
immediate and necessary consequence of our liberties. 

Nor do we shut our eyes to the higher and more theoretical question of 
individual liberty, thoughtfully considered by Mr. Mill and some of the best 
intellects of our time. We will frankly consider their view with the respect 
it deserves. Mr. Mill thinks that the overwhelming action of sap opinion 

e admit the 
danger he suggests ; but those who take his view, applying it to politics and 
the press, say :— 

“ Admitting the representative character of the press, it is surely dangerons 
that the practice should be established of retaining the best writers not to lead, 
but to embody, and thus merely to strengthen and confirm existing opinion. The 
prevailing sin of the time is fear of public opinion. Individuass are afraid of 
having an opinion of their own, and their dread is increased by the magnifying 
effect of the press, to the extinction of all true liberty and individuality.” 


Much as we respect the conscience and ability of the men who draw this 
corollary, we think they labour, in regard to the action of the press, under an 
illusion grounded neither in fact nor in principle. It is unquestionably the 
nature of the press to magnify everything it touches ; microscopic pictures, 
miniature refinements can never reach large bodies of men ; he who holds up 
a painting to a man at a distance must make the painting large. But if one 
newspaper is possessed of a magnifying glass, so is the rival paper ; the pro- 
portion is thus re-established. If, therefore, the Times, or, to be still more 
accurate, if paper No. 1 in the country is the most powerful among the or, 


| of that press, the power it wields is simply the reflex of the intelligent 


majority of the nation. The existence of such a majority who can help, if 
he deplore? It is the very trunk, mainstay—the greatness of our country. 

But, it is said, all this might be true, were it not notorious that the Times 
is now Lord Palmerston’s paper. That the 7'imes and Lord Palmerston are 
at one we readily admit. And why? What is the true secret of the intel- 
ligence between Lord Palmerston and the Times? Is it that Lord Palmerston 
has bought the Times ? Is it that the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, so amiably 
dragged into the light of the sun by the flashing Star, after contributing to 
the Times obtained a seat in the Cabinet ? Is it because Lady Palmerston, 
not unworthy of her lord, has thrown open her doors to the members of the 
press? The Star must count very confidently upon the imbecility of the 
public to indulge in such insinuations. The true secret is that Lord 
Palmerston has been drifting all his life into that principle to which he now 
owes his firm hold of power, and that principle is the principle of the Times, 
—representation of the great intelligent body of the country, and not of this, 
or that, minor section. 

“ Lord Palmerston,” say his detractors, “‘ has from his youth upwards been 
in every Cabinet.” For a very good reason. No Cabinet could do without 
him, and he has been a better patriot than partisan. During the Crimean 
war Lord Palmerston’s views reached their climax, and he is (we say so fear- 
lessly) the first British statesman who has ended by consistently acting, and 
avowing as plainly as actions and words can declare, that he acts on the 
principle that a minister’s function in our country is not directory but repre- 
sentative. This is the reason why Lord Palmerston has been accused of being 
less liberal than other liberal leaders. They have been leaders of parties, Lord 
Palmerston took the broader view. Letthe nation lead and ministers follow. 
To direct a nation, a man, a journal, must be superior to the whole country. 
Butas some one wittily remarked :—“Il y a toujours quelqu’un qui a plus 


 Vesprit que M. de Voltaire—et c’est tout le monde.” 


Is it possible that any one man, or any one paper, should embody such a 
knowledge of all the myriad interests which enter into the sum of the national 
welfare, coupled with such universal wisdom, as to be safely entrusted with 
a directory power over the 28,000,000 of a highly civilized nation? To ask 
for such a man is to ask for the man in the moon. To ask for such a paper 
is to ask for that at the hands of a literary coterie which not even the 640 
cleverest men in “England can accomplish, and never have presumed to 
accomplish, without being liable ultimately to be turned out for their pains. 
And as to immorality, if it is immoral to have representative ministers— 
if it is immoral to hire writers to plead and represent the views and feelings 
of a political class—how are we to account for the practice in our law courts, 


_ where a man is deliberately and systematically hired to defend the wrong 


' which he knows has been committed ? 


And how are we to defend such a 


| practice, except upon the supposition, founded in fact, that where both 
_ parties are heard, truth will commonly prevail—at least more commonly than 


not,—and that there is a judicial superintending power that will choose and 
decree the right? In the analogous case of the public press, that super- 
intending judicial power is not the press, but the public, with whom also 
rests the ultimate appeal. 

Those who find fault with the representative character and advocacy of the 
Press might, we think, just as well object to our use of the looking-glass in 
washing our faces and dressing our persons. Nor are we able to see 
why men of honour, integrity, and the utmost delicacy of personal 
feeling, cannot conscientiously and intelligently work under such a 
system, and having written the article required, lay their hand upon their 
heart and say that, in spite of Times, Post, and Star—in spite of Lords, 


Its professions, its actions have been consistently the | Commons, upper Tory, middle class, and people—in spite of every repre- 


sentative mirror, whatever its value, in the country—they personally retain 
their personal opinions, and, without exaggeration, enthusiasm, cant, or blind- 


_ ness, with the utmost simplicity are prepared to say with Pascal, “that if the 
_ whole universe combined to crush them, they would be greater than the 


universe, for they would know they are crushed,—crushed by brute, blind 


force.” 


Whether the gentlemen assailed by name do or do not say this, and act 
up to it, we do not profess to know. The onus probandi lies with those 
a deny it. To say they cannot, is a libel upon the English press. 

We need make no further comment upon the personalities of the Sta7. 


They are sufficiently disposed of by the temperate silence of the journal 





attacked. ‘The silence of Achilles in the Elysian realms was far beyond any- 
thing he could have said. Strange that a “friend” should not have know? 
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it better than the Times. “Despotism,” “degradation,” “ reign-of-terror,” 
“ cowardice,” “ malignity,” “corruption,” “godless intellect” (euphonious 
compound), “ hollow,” “ arrogant,” ‘ assassin-like,” “ thugs behind loopholes,” 
“ quidnunes,” “ era “ atheists,” “ Sbirri,” &&—Such is a modest 
catalogue of Sidereal artillery. We suspect the main arsenal will be found in 
Roget's “ Thesaurus.” Roget’s isa useful book. We had not explored it in 
all its wealth. 

A few words, and only a few words, with regard to Mr. Cobden. We 
respect and admire him. We have every reason to believe that he really has 
no part in the subscription now on foot. We cordially hope the subscription 
will proceed. A man like Mr.Cobden has an enormous circle of political 
friends, ef the zeal of whom in general he may well be proud, for an 
excess of zeal on the partof a few amongst whom he cannot justly be blamed. 
But when subscriptions of £70,000 and £40,000 are raised for a great 
politician by political friends, they can scarcely be said to be of a private 
nature. Such subscriptions have their unpleasant features. Rumour says, 
that on one occasion £2,000 were rejected by the collectors, who would take 
nothing less than £3,000. These are public matters, fair subjects for public 
remarks. And it is a poor sophism to represent (as a cool and base intrusion 
into private affairs) a playful article upon a public man, who during a long 
political life has been, like every other political man, badgered and baited, 
in Parliament and out, on and off the hustings, until not to be mentioned at 
all, grows to be considered as the worst of insults. Is there a family in which 
some member or other is not the daily talk of all the other members, for the 
use he has made of his money ! 
to the great political family—as such his affairs are discussed so far as they 
are connected with his politics. 

One remark more we will venture. The Illinois Railway might be a very 
fair investment for marginal property under ordinary circumstances. But 
the generosity of the men who subscribed £110,000 to place Mr. Cobden in 
a position worthy of his fame, and their delicacy in abstaining from any con- 
ditions, might, we venture to suggest, have served as a warrant for even an 
excess of pe sree 
such circumstances, he would even creep, if to walk were unsafe, and if he 
had invested the bulk at least of the tribute paid to his renown in funds 
absolutely safe. 








IRON WALLS AND IRON ROADS. 


Tue wooden walls of old England, with all their glorious associations, are 
threatened. The time is, probably, not far distant, when the Teutonic 
Vulcan will extend his dominions over the sea, and embrace the ocean in his 
iron chain. 
its beautiful horses, our pride. 





Mr. Cobden is public property—he belongs | 





: , | barrow, near Ulverston, are unrivalled in quality. 
on Mr. Cobden’s part, if he had determined, that under | 


In 174) we made 17,350 tons of charcoal pig iron. 


» 1796 ” 125,079 tons of charcoal and coke ditto. 
it a 678,417 a . 
»” 1847 ” 1,999,608 ” 99 
» 1857 ,, 3,659,447 epee baw" 


Since which period there has not been any considerable extension, the make 
of 1859 being 3,712,904 tons, and that of 1860 will probably be about the 
sane quantity. 

Our sources of iron ore have been stated, like our coals, to be inexhaustible ; 
and both statements have been most rashly made, to serve the passing 
purposes of the day. 

Let us begin with our great iron-making district of the North, and examine, 
hastily though it be, the condition of our natural resources. 

The Seotch iron is produced mainly from the Black Band Ironstone. The 
workable seams are becoming rapidly exhausted, the lower seams being at 
too great a depth to admit of their being worked, unless there is a great 
advance in the price of pig-iron ; and the Scotch ironmasters are looking to 
other fields for the raw material. 

Cleveland, in North Yorkshire, has been a remarkable discovery. Its beds 
of iron ore, stretching from hill to hill, although worked by the ancients, 
remained until within a few years unknown to us. Now, the Cleveland iron 
furnaces make 220,000 tons of pig-iron annually ; and the Cleveland hills 
yield more than 1,500,000 tons of ore each year. This ore, in addition to its 
own furnaces, supplies those of Durham and Northumberland, and trucks 
laden with it may be seen in South Staffordshire and in South Wales. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire holds its steady course of production, and 
the Low Moor and Bowling iron still maintain their high position. 

Cumberland and Lancashire possess the most extraordinary deposits of 
iron in the world ; and the hematite iron of Cleator Moor and Workington, 
with that produced at Barrow, and the charcoal iron of Newland and Back- 
When, however, we find 
the Whitehaven district yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons, and the 


| Ulverston mines nearly 450,000 tons of hematite iron ore, we can understand 
| something of the rate of exhaustion. 


The Road was at one time our boast, and the mail coach, with | 
These have passed away. An iron net-work | 


is over our island ; its meshes are yearly spreading ; and, like the lion in the | 


fable, we groan in our net, but with little prospect of being liberated there- 
from. 
will shortly assert her strength upon the sca. As yet—to revive the simile of 
Canning—these iron-cased ships slumber upon their shadows ; their thunders 
are dormant ; their power and their resistance are problems to be solved. 
Let us hope that our iron walls will maintain that supremacy which our 
wooden walls have secured. The victories which the navies and the armies of 
England have won were the results of indomitable hearts. We believe these 
will not fail us, though we screen them with shields of iron. 

The restlessness of man belongs to the law of progress, and in obedience 
to its impulses we march onward from conquering to conquer. Our triumphs 
over space and time, as evidenced in our railway flights, have been great, 
and we are assured that the powers of heat, in the production of steam, are 
soon to receive a new development, and, consequently, the railway-train to 
achieve a yet higher speed. 

We invent engines of war, which have a resistless force, and we strain our 
powers to produce shields which shall prove to be irresistible barriers. Man 
in his pride of place often desires to become omnipotent ; but that very rest- 
lessness which advances, serves to retard his progress. With vast brain- 
power, and much patient toil, the railroad was created by Stephenson, the 
electric telegraph by Wheatstone, and the finest piece of ordnance which the 
world ever saw by Armstrong. These great works are acknowledged and 
adopted ; but in the extension of these applications of science a restless haste 
is exhibited, and a check is the result. These retardations are generally due 
to several causes, acting either separately or together. Presumptuous igno- 
rance—imperfect knowledge—unreasoning economy—greediness of gain, and 
wilful falsification, stand in the way. 

To these we may trace the failure of many a great work, and the sacrifice 
of life and of money. We care not to particularize recent examples, but 
they will occur, without our record, to all our readers ; our purpose is to call 
attention to the state of our iron roads, and from them to draw our _ infer- 
ences as to our iron walls ; or, in other words, to examine into the condition 
of our iron manufactures, upon which so much depends. 

_ Day after day the papers have been telling us of accidents on the railways ; 
tires of wheels have broken, axles have fractured, and rails have given 
Way, and a will-o’-the-wisp, vuigurly known as Jack Frost, has borne the 
blame of it all. 
men have been maimed, and doomed to an age of helplessness, all through, 
as we heard a railway official coolly say, “the action of the frost on the metals.” 
It 18 curious that we have rarely heard anything of the character of the 
‘ metals” on which the frost has acted, and surely this is a very important 


ih —] aw 5 . ‘ ; ’ ‘ ‘ ; Leo »~ “OT O e | ° . . 
Families have been desolated, a life’s happiness destroyed ; | Ty the present repose, which, however, is ill-endured, let us endeavour to 


The Warrior swims proudly upon our waters, and the Black Prince | 


Derbyshire is rapidly draining her own stores, and her ironmasters are now 
drawing iron ore from Lincolnshire, where a curious deposit has lately been 
discovered, stretching from near the Humber to Stamford. 5 

The Black country, or South Staffordshire, is expending her golden eggs, 
and the goose producing them is killed. The thick coal” of the district has 
been most wastefully worked—a few years, comparatively, will see the end of 
all that is available ; and for iron ore, the South Staffordshire ironmasters are, 
at present, sweeping the land for,a supply. Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, and Oxfordshire are grubbed to supply food to the insatiable 
furnaces, and they still groan for more. Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall are now looked to for a supply. 

South Wales again, with her vast coal-field, is finding out that her argil- 


| laceous iron bands do not last for ever ; and by railroad and by sea iron ore 


is poured in for the consumption of her works. These are the great iron- 
producing districts ; we have omitted several smaller ones. To supply them 


all in 1859 we raised from our own rocks 7,876,581 tons of iron ore ; and 


_ England imported, in addition to this, some 30,000 tons. 


Does not this little 
importation come with an emphatic whisper ? 

It is evident that, to supply the demand for iron, we have been taxing our 
resources to the utmost. Our railroads and those of other countries, the uses 
of irdn in ship-building and for architectural purposes, have produced such a 
demand as could not have been contemplated a few years since. To meet 
the pressing demands there has been much injudicious haste, furnaces have 
been urged to produce quantity, and quality has been too frequently forgotten. 


| The good ore of one district has fallen short, the bad ore of another has been 


used, regardless, in many cases, of the result. Iron masters have been, by 
contractors, tempted to produce iron at prices which ensured its rottenness, 


| and others, aiming only at realizing wealth rapidly, have used every method of 


_ sent back into the blast-furnace, and we have “ cinder-iron.” 


sophistication. Our space will not admit of our describing the manufacture in 
detail, but in the process of making malleable iron, which is called “ puddling,’ 
there is a large quantity of refuse, known as “tap-cinder. This waste is 


This cheap 


_ material is united to a better kind, and bars are made ; these imperfect bars 


At 


| suffering, 


are stratified with less imperfect ones, and the whole welded into a rail, or 
rolled into a plate. 

Such are the “ metals” on which the frosts of this winter have told the sad 
tale. Such are the plates which have splintered on the rocks, and which 
have in a few months corroded into holes. 

If the plates of the Warrior and the Black Prince are, as is to be feared, 
of this description, can they withstand the shock of a flat-headed shot pro- 
pelled from a Whitworth’s gun? Let it not be forgotten that the ordnance 
of Whitworth is manufactured from the best selected Swedish and Russian 
iron. Hence its cost, and also its safety and power. 

There surely is a remedy for this. We have heard of men being taught by 

The iron trade is now in a state of great depression ; the feveris 
excitement of the past few years has resulted naturally in a loss of energy. 


| profit by our calamities, and strive to awaken ‘a healthful trade by taking 


an honest course. England can make better iron than any other country in 


| the world ; why, therefore, should she be condemned to sell the worst / 


inquiry. The lives of millions are dependent on the answer given by the | 


railways ; and the safely of our bravest hearts on the sound which our shot 
brings out from the iron-plated Warrior or the Black Prince. Those who 
travel much must have noticed many imperfections in our rails which ought 
hot to be visible upon them. Chipped edges, fragments separated from the 
surface, and curious laminations tell a forcible tale. We are told of the 
tensile strength of iron plates ; yet, when our iron ships strike upon a rock, 
they break short off as a biscuit. We are assured that iron boats are ever- 
lasting ; but they are sent to the Tropics, and they leak like a sieve. Surely 
this should not be, possessing, as we do, the best natural material in the 
world, and the most perfect knowledge of iron manufacture. Let us examine 
into some of the facts known to us. Our iron manufactures have increased 
to their present rate of production with a remarkable rapidity. 





THE POOK OVERWORKED Cuckoo !—The following legend respecting the cuckoo 
was picked up by Mr. Marryatt from the Danes, during his residence in Copen- 


| hagen:—* When in early spring-time the voice of the cuckoo is first heard in 


the woods, every village girl kisses her hand, and asks the question, ‘Cuckoo! 


| cuckoo! when shall I be married?’ and the old folks, borne down with age and rheu- 
matism, inquire, ‘Cuckoo! cuckoo! when shall I be released from this world’s cares ?’ 

° é . . . ‘ " , P ° - ‘ 
| The bird, in answer, continues singing ‘Cuckoo!’ as many times as years will 


elapse before the object of their desires will come to pass. But as some old 


| people live to an advanced age, and many girls die old maids, the poor bird has 


so much to do in answering the questions put to her, that the building season 
goes by; she has no time to make her nest, but lays her eggs in that of the 
hedge-sparrow.” : 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


yo Paris, 13th February. 

Iam bound to say that at his part of the late Academic receptions, the 
Emperor has carried off the victory ; but this probably requires explanation for 
the English reader. When a new Academician has been received “ publicly,” it 
is customary for him to go to the “‘ Chief of the State,” whoever he may be, and 
be presented to him by what is termed the “ Bureau Académique,” namely, by 
the two members who, for the current three months, have been named Director 
and Chancellor. They are accompanied always by the perpetual secretary, who 
is at present M. Villemain—this latter dignity is held for life. 

According to custom, therefore, M. Guizot and M. Villemain took Father 
Lacordaire the other day to the Tuileries, and “ presented” him to the Emperor. 
Louis Napoleon began his “compliments"’ to the late Prime Minister of Louis 
Philippe, by saying, “I am full of regret, Monsieur, that I see you so rarely, for I 
know how to appreciate eloquence even when it is directed against me.” In 
this short speech, however, His Majesty unluckily committed a fault in French, 
using this phrase: “l'eloquence ......méme quand elle est opposée’’ (which 
is not French), instead of “ quand elle est opposante.” On leaving the Tuileries, 
the three “ Immortals" remarked upon the enormity, and Villemain, with his 
bitter smile, said: “Que voulez-vous? Sa Majesté 'Empereur Tibére parle 
Francais comme un Suisse!” But let that rest: after he had done with 
M. Guizot, the “ Ruler of the State” passed on to the Dominican, and with his 
grimly bland smile said: “ Mon Pére! the Empress was enchanted at hearing 
you...... ten years ago at Bordeaux!’’ and he then proceeded to analyse a 
discourse made at Bordeaux ten years ago by Father Lacordaire, and heard by 
Mademoiselle Montijo (as she then was) with great delight. In the said harangue, 
it seems that the eloquent friar had made a glowing panegyric of the first Empire! 

Having “ settled’’ the monk, the Emperor passed on to the perpetual secre- 
tary, and his worst “hit” was for him. “I was charmed, monsicur,” said His 
Majesty, with the utmost graciousness, “to have signed two days since the 
nomination of your son-in-law to a Sous-Préfecture!”” Now this fell very mis- 
chievously ; for if there be a man in all France whose love of freedom is sincere, 
it ie M. Villemain. He would do battle for it to the death; of that there can be 


' 





no doubt—but his second daughter has married a young man in the administrative 
career, and the said young man has just been made a Sous-Préfet ! 

Villemain, who cannot be taken aback, bowed at the home-thrust dealt him, 
and with his most vicious air replied: “ Sire, when I heard of the nomination, 
my gratitude was, to say the least, equalled by my astonishment.” 

And thus ended this remarkable passage of arms between Louis Napoleon and 
his academicians, the delegates of the forty ‘‘ Immortals.” 

A certain sensation is being produced here by a new opera of Auber’s. It is 
called “‘ La Circassienne,” and is, as far as the music goes, a sweetly pretty gem. 
It really is something quite marvellous to think of this man of eighty, who, under 
the snow of thick increasing years, finds all these spring flowers! and, as Sydney 
Smith, speaking of one of his own jokes, said, it was “all his own thunder,” 
so this wondrously brilliant veteran may well say all these spring flowers are 
thoroughly “ his own.”” Not a snowdrop or a buttercup is borrowed ; the whole 
freshness, and perfume, and greenness of the bright, musical meadow is all 
genuinely his own. About three years back he wrote ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” than 
which none of his earlier productions are more sparkling, and in the third act of 
which is a page of an elevation and lofty sadness that might do honour to any 
master of the German school. But that is not astonishing: age has no incom- 
patibility with grandeur; but extraordinary freshness is not the characteristic of 
the creations dating from life’s close; therefore is this last work a most curious 
one. 

The story is the simplest possible, and involves a series of the most difficult 
situations, out of which M. Scribe has taken a pride in extricating himself with 
wonderful dexterity. The main interest of the plot hangs on a most absurd piece 
of clap-trap, however,—on the fact of a man playing a woman’s part. Montan- 
bry, the tenor, is obliged—to escape persecution and punishment, in his own 
natural character of a hussar officer—to assume the disguise of a Circassian 
lady, and he performs the part of the heroine. This travestissement had a great 
charm for Auber, because it gave him vocally a double part to write for Montan- 
bry, who, as the hussar, sings in his tenor voce di petto, and, as the Circassienne, 
has to employ only the voce di falsetto. This clap-trap device is the unworthy 
part of the production; but the music is, from first to last, delightful, and fresh, 
and insolently-careless as one of Lord Palmerston’s fly-by-night speeches, when 
he gets up at two o'clock, towards the end of the Session, indignantly demanding 
from his sleepy surroundings, “ Who's tired?’’ Indeed, I should like to call 
Auber a musical Palmerston, brightening with every year that bears him joyously 
on to the last mysterious bourne. 

What is called “all Paris’’ is ringing with laughter at one of the very best 
jokes that incurable old joker Dupin ever made. You know that there are two 
talking ministers, Mesers. Billanlt and Magne, who are to defend in words the 
deeds of other men. - Well, these two received from the hand of their Imperiay 
Master a splendid hotel each, in which they mean to end their days. The other 
day, ata party at M. Troplong’s, Dupin was standing in a group of men and 
women, and some one said to him: “ What do you suppose Billault and Magne 
will say when the discussions begin?” Dupin put ona peculiar grimace he is apt 
toassume when he contemplates mischief, and snarled out: “ What they will say ? 
ils défendront le tréne et Vhitel!’* The joke is going literally through this whole 
town, and certainly Dupin himself never made a neater one. 

From all I hear on all hands and in the various centres of opinion, the addresses, 








both of the Senate and the Corps Législatif, will be more Papal than was ex- | 


pected. 
It is generally thought that the excessive applause provoked by the favourable 





* “ Defendre le trine et Tautel” is the consecrated expression for defending “‘ Church and 
Btate,”—the sound is exactly the same in both differently spelt words. 


mention of the King of Naples in the Imperial speech, will be taken as a guide 
for the tone of the two addresses. 

By the bye, a strange thing occurred at the Bonaparte-Paterson trial when 
Berryer delivered his last harangue. He took occasion to introduce the name of 
the Comte de Chambord into the discourse ; it was instantly caught up by the 
entire public, and the cheering was so warm and so spontaneous, that Berryer 
was compelled to silence for a few seconds. 








FACTS AND RUMOURS. 


A mEeTING of the independent Liberals was called for Monday last, to consider 
the position in which they were left, to the Government on the one hand and 
their constituents on the other, in consequence of the Ministerial abandonment of 
Reform. Mr. Bright’s purpose in convening this meeting was so distinctly 
belligerent, that the existence of the Government was believed to be in peril. It 
was proclaimed by the hon. member and hisfriends that the alliance entered into at. 
Willis’s Rooms was at an end, that the independent Liberals were free to go into 
the same lobby with Mr. Disraeli, and that opportunities would not long be 
wanting to the outraged and betrayed Reformers, to avenge the unfaithfulness of 
the Government. The meeting, however, on further consideration was postponed. 
Mr. Bright was, it is said, seriously remonstrated with by members who in the 
main with him, but who objected to follow Mr. White and Mr. Digby 
Seymour into the lobby. There was claimed, if not a locus penitentio, at least 
an opportunity of proving that they were heart and soul with the honourable 
member for Birmingham. It was also considered desirable to wait and see what 
course the Ministry would take, in regard to the numerous notices by independent 
members. For these reasons the proposed meeting was not held. Mr. Bright’s 


leadership of the independent party is by no means remarkable for tact and’ 


conciliation ; and it is probable that his present intention to be satisfied if the 
Government give the independent Liberals a fair opportunity of passing their 
various bills, is owing rather to the indisposition of the Liberal M.P.’s to carry 
matters with a high hand against the Ministry, than to any partiality for mode- 
rate counsels on the part of the honourable member for Birmingham. The 
dread of a general election is still said to be the béte noire of the House, and this 
belief derives confirmation from much that is going on in St. Stephen’s. 

A recommendation to the Government that Mr. Cobden shall be employed 
to negociate a mutual disarmament with the Emperor of the French, is said to be 
in course of signature by some of our greatest commercial firms and banking 
houses. A hint that the Emperor would favourably consider a proposal 
for preserving a certain relative proportion of strength between the navies 
of the two countries, was made by Mr. Bright at Birmingham a few days ago, 
which has doubtless led to the movement in question. The strangest feature in 
the matter is, that the first hint of it was given by the Moniteur, which looks 
as if the French Government were well informed of what was taking place, and 
regarded the proposal with favour. 

The opponents of church-rates have held an aggregate conference in Freemasons* 
Hall, at which Mr. Disraeli’s proclamation of “‘no surrender” has been met by 
a cry of “no compromise.” Subscriptions were liberally forthcoming for carrying 
on the war. Sir J. Trelawny has given notice of his Church Rate Abolition 
Bill, which will doubtless pass the Commons, and will as certainly be thrown 
out by the Lords. We have seen the fate of two or three measures, on which 
public opinion is largely divided, when they go up to the House of Lords as bills 
of independent members, and the recollection will scarcely encourage the dilet- 
tanti legislators who have undertaken the reconstruction of our electoral system. 
Sir John Trelawny’s bill, like the measure for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, has passed the House of Commons several times, but never obtains 
a second reading in the Upper House. So far-as appearances go, the question 
of church-rate abolition will never be settled until the Government take it up in 
earnest, and to this point the opponents of church-rates will do well to direct 
their efforts. . 

The Corporation of the City of London surely bear a “ charmed life.” Last 
year the Government had a bill, which they were obliged to abandon in conse- 
quence of the Reform Bill. This year there is no Government Reform Bill, yet the 
London Corporation Reform Bill is not forthcoming, nor has any reason yet been 
given for its postponement sine die. <A bill has been brought in by the Corpora- 
tion, to enable them to sell the site of Newgate market for building purposes, 
which will lead to a further concentration of publishing and bookselling establish- 
ments in Paternoster-row and the vicinity, and a much-needed improvement in. 
the sanatory and social aspect of Newgate market. The Home Secretary is to bring 
in a bill to settle the question of the coal dues, which should be carefully watched 
by the metropolitan consumer. 

The terrible gales of last week have been accompanied by tragic and heart- 
rending scenes on several parts of the coast, and a lamentable loss of life and 
property. A motion in favour of harbours of refuge was carried last year against 
the Government, who must, in spite of Financial Reformers, turn their attention 
to the subject. The annual loss of property from casualties on our coast has 
been estimated at £1,500,000 sterling, while the average loss of life resulting 
from them during a period of six years, from 1852 to 1857, has amounted to that 
of 780 persons annually. In one year alone (1854), no fewer than 1,549 persons 
perished from these casualties. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 
Tue floor of the House of Commons, in the first week or two of the Session, re- 


sembles a field of battle before the impending engagement. The hostile armies 
measure their respective forces, send out feints, manceuvre for possession of the 


ground, and withdraw when they are likely to be out-flanked. Mr. Bright sent out 2” 


reconnaissance in force, but sounded a recall when he found that the general did 
not possess the confidence of the troops. The Government have been deploying 
into line, bringing forward their measures, and taking up the position in which 
they will await the shock of battle. The Conservatives alone have been quiescent- 
They have been attentively watching the skirmishing between the Government 
and the irregular troops below the Ministerial gangway, and are not unconscious 
of the overtures and negotiations that are still going on. Aides-de-camp, with 


| flags of truce, have been constantly passing from the Treasury head-quarters to 


the Liberal benches, and some desertions have already become apparent. 
Whether the Opposition general will make his attack on the wing or centre of 
the foe, can as yet scarcely be conjectured. But his troops are in high spirits at 
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the divisions in the enemy’s lines; they are in better discipline than usual; and 
prophecies are rife that in less six weeks Mr. Disraeli will force the enemy's posi- 
tion and storm his camp. 

The hum of conversation every night is incessant. The popularity of the 
Government, the prospects of the Opposition, the attitude of the independent 
Liberals, are discussed with such interest and vivacity that two or three speakers 
have complained that they could not make themselves heard above the buzz of 
small talk. And very good talk.indeed, to my mind, is the House of Commons’ 
talk—personal, exciting, never wanting in interest to an M.P., since its specula- 
tions involve your balance at the banker’s, and its contingencies always point to 
a more or less distant hustings-view, with one’s self in the centre, addressing an 
admiring constituency, with a pleasant smile, and a heart beating like Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammer. The entretiens of the House are reproduced and continued in 
the smoking-room and library. 

“ Look at Palmerston’s programme! It is the worst that any Ministry has 
proposed since the Reform Bill of 1832. With a long recess to prepare his bills, 
Derby would not have dared to put so few measures in the Queen's Speech. And 
all class measures, too! Why should I raise my little finger to keep Palmerston 
in and Derby out?” 

“You forget foreign affairs, Barker. You would swear like a trooper if 
Malmesbury were in, and backing up Bombalino. You know what he and Derby 
think of Garibaldi. Besides, wait for Gladstone’s Budget. I hear he has a bonne 
bouche for us Free-traders that will be the saving of the Government.” 

“‘ Why should you Tories try to turn out Palmerston, Sir John? He is doing 
your work ; he is staving off a Reform Bill for you; he is ‘letting down’ Reform 
in the country. He is is 

‘“‘ Yes, if we can’t turn him out, we mean to console ourselves in that way. 
But we prefer on the whole to do our business in our own way. Besides, you 
are getting all the good things. You monopolise the lawn and the ermine. You 
have made both the archbishops and nearly all the bishops. There is scarcely a 
judge of our nominating on the Bench, It’s high time we had an innings, I 
think.” 

‘“‘ Glasgow says Derby’s horses are like his Administrations. They go off at a 
deuce of a speed, but are done up before they get into the straight running.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” 

** Well, our fellows would compound for fifteen months. Suppose we come in, 
in March. Well, people don’t expect anything of you that Session. You set to 
work at the estimates, and get your money. Then you bring in a law bill or two, 
just to keep up appearances, and then you prorogue. Then, when Parliament 
meets, if you can dodge questions that are vital, you may pull through another 
Session. You may give away a good deal in fifteen months.” : 

“ Graham’s turning Whig again! He left the House without voting on White's 
amendment, though I distinctly remember that at the Carlisle banquet in 1859, 
ke said, ‘I am anxious to have a Reform Bill as soon as possible.’ Last Session, 
en the Taxing Bills question, the Netherby barometer stood at ‘ Conservative.’ 
I don’t despair of seeing him throw in his lot with Bright one of these days. Let 
Gladstone only join them, and I would back the three against a ‘ world in arms,’ 
No more political stagnation then !” P 

* How Whiteside would screech! 
Solicitor-Generalship this year.” 

* Yes, but let him take care of Plymouth. The Radicals there say he owes his 
seat to White, and they will have a little account to settle with him when they 
meet him on the hustings again.” 

* By the way, how is it the House is so dark this year? I can scarcely make 
out the men on the opposite side. There can’t be half the light that used to 
come from the ceiling.” 

** I hear the gas has been turned off to please the Speaker. He finds the light 
trying to his eyes. We shall see how it works when Horsman comes to read small 
print, and has to send out for a candle.” 

“ Yes, and Denison will see too how it works whenever there is a row. If the 
men on the back benches pull their hats well over their eyes, I defy him to tell 
who is barking and who is crowing.” 

“ T heard a good joke about Bethell the other day. He was haranguing some 
law students, and giving them good advice. ‘A-bove a-all things (he said) 
bewa-are of affecta-ation.”’ 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Tis manner is natural to him now. But what an infernal coxcomb he must 
have been when he was adolescentulus !” 

“ Who’s up, Bobus ?” 

ee The Bore.” 

“ With his usual smirk ?” 

“Toe 

“T say! I want your name at the back of a bill.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“A Bill for disfranchising the Tower Hamlets.” 

“Certainly; it will be the most popular measure of the Session.” 








Collier is making a furious bid for the 


“How we scrambled for Parliamentary Reform” would make a _ good 
paper for Blackwood. Was a Government Bill of such vast importance ever 
before put up to “ unlimited loot,” like the Emperor of China’s palace, to be 
pillaged and fought over by private soldiers? Baines and Digby Seymour got 
hold of the extension of the franchise at the same moment. Baines is out of 
favour with the Bright party because he left the House without voting on the 
«mendment to the Address, while Digby seconded it. But Mr. Bright has ruled 
that the motion had better be left in Baines’s hands; so in a few days he is to 
Propose a reduction of the borough franchise to £6. Locke King has reap- 
peared on the field with his motion for reducing the county qualification to £10. 
He defeated Lord John Russell’s Government on this very question in 1851, when 
he extorted from Lord John a promise to bring in a bill for the extension of the 





suffrage, so as to include a greater proportion of the working classes. That was 
said to be the death of finality. Now when Lord John relapses into finality 
again, there is a moral fitness in Mr. Locke King’s resuscitation, with his potent 
charm of power, that exercised a spell even upon the Derby Cabinet. Then the 
Home Secretary is to move for leave to allocate the seats forfeited by the dis- 
franchisement of Sudbury (in 1844) and St. Alban’s (in 1850), so as to bring 
back the number of M.P.’s to the old figure of 658—a “bit” of Reform small’ 
enough to satisfy even Sir Francis Baring. Lord Enfield and Mr. Massey have 
each put in a claim, the former for two members for a new metropolitan borough 
to be formed of the districts of Chelsea and Kensington ; the latter for an addi- 
tional member for Salford. To crown all there is the motion of Mr. Warner to 
refer the question of Parliamentary representation (say the British Constitution 
generally) to a Select Committee. , 

The Government having made no sign of its intentions in regard to these 
motions of private members, the interest which the subject began to excite cropped 
out on Tuesday night. Half-a-dozen straws were thrown in the stream, and the 
more experienced parliamentary veterans watched with intense anxiety the force 
and direction of the current. Mr. Collier “ made the running” on behalf of the 
Government. His tone was moderate and apologetic. ‘ As no great measure of 
reform now stopped the way, it might be a convenient time to pass a few small 
ones.” Tt might be that this mode of dealing with the subject might lead to a 
solution of the reform question.” Having refused to give a sovereign fora specific 
purpose, the House, in Mr. Collier’s opinion, is likely to give a shilling to twenty 
different people who ask for it! If the noble lord had introduced a similar mea- 
sure to that of last year, he did not see any reason to suppose that it would 
receive more cordial support, or encounter less opposition. There would have 
been a repetition of the same dreary debates and interminable speeches, resulting 
in the delay and obstruction of all business ofa practical character.” Sanguine Mr. 
Collier! who supposes that the score of small measures embodying the provisions 
of Lord John’s bill, will be agreed to without “ dreary debates’ and “ intermin- 
able speeches,” and will not delay and obstruct all business of a practical 
character ! 

Doubtless the Conservatives will agree to the £6 borough franchise in a light 
and cheerful mood. Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley will make Mr. L. King a hand. 
some present of their objections to a £10 county franchise. Mr. Bentinck will 
forget to plead the claims of counties to the vacant seats. Ireland and Scotland, 
too! Are they to be legislated for in the same session as England? and am I 
mistaken in supposing that objections have been and may be urged to those 
countries bearing remanets of reform ? 

The Government did not avail itself of the challenge thrown out in this debate. 
We looked to Lord John, but he folded his arms and remained silent. We have 
therefore yet to learn whether the Government approve of legislating on 
Parliamentary Reform by the simple and convenient machinery of half a dozen 
Bills, brought in without concert by as many independent members. This is a 
great constitutional question, which must be fairly discussed, and upon which the 
three great parties in the House are entitled to express an opinion. Of course, 
the gentlemen who succeed in appropriating these small measures will be laying 
down very good “pipe” for Leeds, Southampton, &. But in my humble 
opinion the Government will be guilty of a meanness much greater than that of 
postponing their own Bill, if they allow the time of Parliament to be taken up 
with these separate and bit-by-bit reforms. The dead calm that makes Lord 
John’s pendant drop idly by the mast will not help this flotilla of privateers with 
letters of marque over the bar of the House of Lords. So great and vital a 
subject as the representation of the people in Parliament can only be dealt with 
on the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Ministers. The other House would be 
justified by all our Parliamentary traditions in refusing to entertain isolated 
bills, some of which may cume before it in June, some in July, and another or 
two in August. Will not Lord Derby demand, with reason, to have the whole 
and entire scheme before him so that he may judge of its probable operation? 

Have these half a dozen members considered, in the first place, how much 
time independent representatives have for passing their bills? Have they esti- 
mated the crowd of Church-rate Bills, County Financial Boards Bills, Charity 
Trustees Bills, Irish Bills, Scotch Bills, with which they will have to compete on 
the only days open to them? Do they know that on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
independent members with motions to propose and hobbies to ventilate will have 
precedence, and that Conservative members have only to take possession of the 
notice paper, or manage a count, in order to prevent the House from reaching the 
orders of the day? Do they expect the Government to give them Supply-days, 
or to prejudice and postpone their proper bills in order that we may discuss 
schemes of reform that Lord John declares to be inopportune, and unsupported 
by public opinion? The whole thing is preposterous. And if the Government 
weakly consent to the introduction of these bills, and Mr. Disraeli fails, with the 
heavy artillery at his command, to blow this fleet of cock-boats out of the water, 
I warn you and your readers that we shall have the dreary debates and inter- 
minable speeches deprecated by Mr. Collier over again, and that the Government 
will not have time to pass the meagre list of bills recommended in the royal 
speech. 

It was pleasant to hear the Attorney-General propose the Bankruptcy Bill on 
Monday. His tone was so bland and condescending, 80 compassionately indulgent 
to human infirmity! He rose unruffled by hostile criticism. Let no man believe 
that we shall see him speechless with rage on the second reading, and in com- 
mittee purple with indignation, and ready to throw up his bill in a huff. For did he 
not tell us that he had given us not the best bill in his power, but the best bill 
we were likely to accept? Did he not inform us that the Bankruptcy Bill of this 
year is only half as long and half as good as that of last Session? Did he not 
hint pretty plainly that the alterations were for the most part not improvements, 
but had been adopted on the representations of interested and undiscerning per- 
The law of bankruptcy greatly needed consolidation, and last Session he 
The present bill was of a fragmentary and disconnected 


sons ? 


had consolidated it. 
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character, yet, as the best measure that was likely to pass, was not unworthy of 
our attention. Was ever such charming candour, such engaging humility, such 
complimentary submission? Yet there is a proverb that warns the seller of fish 
not to disparage the contents of the basket on his head, and the great law 
Chancery lawyer might have been content to know that Parliament would never | 
suspect him of pressing, when left to himself, a measure one iota removed from 
absolute perfection. 





MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. IX. 
THE SKINFLINT. 


Tas lips—very thin ; eyes narrow in the orbit and of a cold hard grey ; 
a nose pinched together at the nostrils, and not too prominent a chin ; hair poor 
in quality, and like unripe straw in colour ; hands with large knuckles, narrow 
palms, and greedy incurved finger tips ;—ask any novelist or Lavaterian, 
and he will tell you that these are the signs and symbols which nature has 
stamped upon the skinflint as labels of “ Beware” to all mankind. Theories, 
children ; theories! Skinflints are no more like to one another in their 
natural symbolization than are grubs, or maggots, or black beetles, or birds 
of prey, or any other devouring and aggressive creatures sent to keep the 
balance of the world pressed down towards the side of ill. A skinflint may 
have wide open eyes, blue as the heaven and frank as a child’s ; or she may 
have mild, ote, prominent orbs, of a tender hazel, cow-like and soft ; and 
she may have bright-brown hair with golden threads lacing the warmer 
chesnut, or long and black as a raven’s wing ; and she may have pretty hands 
with pink linings and dimpled joints and saucy tips tossed archly backward ; 
her nose may be hooked, may be straight, may be a precious blunt snub, or 
a wicked little Roxalana turn-up ; and she may have the most gracious and 
alluring smile in the world, even at the very moment of her worst m¢anness. 
Skinflints are Protean outwardly ; you never know them by their shapes : 
but in spite of these diversities of form there is a family likeness in the 
heart of them that binds them all into one awful brotherhood, indissoluble 
and unchanging. Sisterhood rather: a grewsome sisterhood: the ;modern 
representation of the Grais superintending the family wash, and cutting the 
children’s bread and scrape ! 

In one thing specially are skinflints alike ; in the sacrifice of large things 
to small, and in preferring pennies to pounds, and the present moment to 
future hours. They all do this as one of the inevitable laws of theit being ; 
they all take tremendous care of the cheeseparings, but forget to look for 
the mouse’s nest in the flour bin, and for the sake of a farthing off the 
pound to-~lay, pay twice the number of shillings to-morrow. For no one 
goes through the world paying less than others, or getting goods below their 
actual market value. A chance may happen once or twice, when a tradesman, 
hard pressed, will do a little business without profit and take what he can 
get ; but life is not a series of chances, and the meaning of trade is selling 
ata gain. Besides, a character is soon made. The Grai are not long taken 
for the Graces though they wear spangled veils and loop up their skirts with 
roses ; and Skinflint, who drives home her one unfair bargain, runs the risk of 
never being allowed to make a fair one, at least not in that “ establishment.” 
Skinflints do not remember this ; they do not think that when they show 
themselves at the shop-door where they have earned the reputation of being 
hard customers, a penny is laid on here and a shilling there, so that their 
bargaining only results in things being beaten down to their natural standard. 
As for ticketed shops, it is to be supposed that they do not make much gain 
out of them. The shopmen there have their bastions and their countersearps, 
their half-moons, citadels, and lines of cireumvallation in every pigmy numeral 
to the left, and every giant, all assertion and pre-eminence, to the right. 
“ Scriptum est,” says the shopman in his shopman’s tongue, and Skinflint 
rages against those stolid placards in vain. Skinflint was the mould wherein 
was first seen the idea of the ticketed shops: had she been a fable these had 
been fictions. The same may be said of the “ Alarming Sacrifices” which 
fill your letter-boxes with vile straw paper, and excite unlawful desires in the 
partner of your bosom to possess herself of a fabric for fifteen shillings 
“ positively worth three guineas.” If Skinflint would pay the proper price 
for things without grumbling, these dens of iniquity and cheating would 
have no more alarming sacritices to offer. 

There is not a much more painful sight, morally, than a well-to-do Skinflint 
in the shop of a humble tradesman desirous of making a business, and with a 
due fear of offending genteel customers. How eagerly she fights for a few 
miserable pence which are less to her than a bucketfull of brine to the ocean, 
but which represent a tangible loss to that haggard woman trailing her baby 
at her breast, and to those two keen-eyed mop-headed urchins behind the door, 
scraping up their mud pies with oyster-shells. How she turns and returns, 
assaults now on this, and now on that, side; how she throws her whole soul 
into the godly strife of cheating a miserable sinner out of his lawful gain ; 
and when she leaves the place successful, how she chuckles over the fact 
that she has filched part of her comfortable tea and toast from those half-fed 
mop-heads, and made that haggard woman pay for the extra muffin smoking 
by the fire! Perhaps the humble tradesman, the haggard woman, and the 
keen-eyed mop-heads HO suppe rless that night to bed. Our well-to-do Skin- 
flint is not too proud to sup in their stead, nor to accept her luxuries as the 
enforced charities of a man just once removed from a pauper. On the con- 
trary, she commends herself as having done a good action because she has 
committed a theft which the law cannot touch. She locks up her conscience 
with her purse and puts both into her reticule ; but she forgets to take out 
the one when she goes to market. It is not that she simply objects to be 
cheated : it is that she herself does actually and in very truth cheat others. 
In her dread of being put through the passive voice, she sticks close to the 
active ; and conjugates the first person of every tense accurately. 

At home Skinflint is quite as objectionable as when stealing her muffin out 
of the tradesman’s till, and helping to keep poor mop-heads ignorant, diseased, 
and hungry. Let her husband make her what allowance he will, it is never 
enough. She and the horse-leech’s daughter are twin sisters, and ery for 
ever in concert. If wheat were to grow on the house-tops like lichen, or to 
sprout up in waste places like groundsel, she would still bewail the high price 





of the loaf, and make her children eat the spoiled crasts for the good of their | 


complexions. Things are never cheap enough for her, money never sufficiently 
* plentiful ; and with a large surplus in hand she will tell her husband that he 


is mean, and she cannot keep the house upon his pitiful allowance. She is 
rarely a toothsome animal herself, and dilates largely on the sensual propen- 
sities of men who flounce at cold mutton and absolutely reject the Saturday 
version of olla podrida. For her part she cannot think where the world is 
coming to, that eating should be made so much fuss with. “ A bit of good 
meat, my dear, and a nicely-done potatoe, is enough for any one.” Cooking 
an art, indeed !—it is sinful to talk so, and she for one will never give in 
to it. Skinflint’s husband, therefore, rarely dines at home, and her sons cut 
the apron-string at the earliest possible age. 

To her servants she is even harder than to her family. She is worse than 

a mild form of pestilence—like a perpetual recurrence of small-pox, or an 

influenza that never dries up. She would think the world staggering to its 

end if she were to show trust, confidence, respect, or affection for any of “the 

creatures” she gets into her clutches, and holds harshness and discomfort as 

belonging of right to the bond of servitude. Between her and them yawns 

an unfathomed gulf, and she is too sparing of her womanhood and humanity 

to bridge it over. She is their oppressor and they are her enemies. She 

would die rather than give them an “extra” not in the bond. An ounce of 
tea would be more to her than an ounce of gold dust to some ; sugar is silver; 
a glass of beer the universal solvent which would destroy everything till it 

eat down to her ruin: she weighs out her coals like diamonds, and takes no 
account of chilblains and catarrhs if she can but save a scuttle or two in the 
ton ; she gives her household unwholesome breakfasts because she will not 
have a halfpenny worth more of milk in the day, and—if by chance she has so 
far exceeded her usual limits as to have any to keep—keeps all her dainties 
so long that at last she is obliged to throw them away unused. She does not 
fret much at this. She would have fretted more if they had been eaten the 
day before rottenness. Her sole talk is of the high — of provisions ; her 
lamentations are for the evil tendencies of her maids ; according to her the 
world is shivering in moral nakedness, because it has torn off the last rags of 
the old sumptuary laws which clung so long about the shoulders of society, 
and she holds the times to be accursed because every rank has moved a step 
upward. She would have stopped at her own standing-place, and beaten 
those below her a foot lower still. Especially is she severe against all jaunti- 
ness of dress in her maids. An artificial flower is an offence against womanly 
morality ; a silk gown would ensure dismissal ; she prides herself on_the 
tight hand with which she guides her domestic team, and while overflow- 
ing in radiant silks, lectures the girls on the infinite evils of female finery. 
She might do worse than this, but it is one of Skinflint’s characteristics that, 
if by rare chance, and very blindly, she ever happens to stumble into good, she 
makes others break their own shins against the truth as well. She allows of no 
soft walking towards heaven, and Macadamises life with the sharpest rocks. 
There are not enough thorns round the roses for her liking ; but it is not her 
fault if she does not supply the deficiency. It is the only thing in which 
she is prodigal, and she would scatter these like hoar frost over the world if 
she had the power. 

No genuine skinflint is a loving woman. The stinginess which she fosters 
for things extends itself to persons, and the niggard hand cannot possibly 
respond to the throbbings of a liberal heart. Skinflint may have large 
instinctive affections certainly. She may be a devoted mother, a dutiful 
daughter, a faithful and obedient wife, but she is never a loving woman. 
She is never pitiful, never sympathetic, never quick to feel for the sor- 
rows of others. Sympathy is not infrequently an expensive luxury ; 
and skinflints, who are skinflinty by organization, dread all emotions 
which may lead to expenditure. Wherefore, as a kind of compensation, 
you generally find Skintlint much given to theoretical piety, great In prayer- 
meetings, church-goings, bible-readings, with a vast amount of sentimental 
religion, shown by her absorbing interest in certain formal and doctrinal 
points which do not touch the heart nor require a change of nature. 
Skinflint is often very anxious for the heathen, and gives sixpences at 
missionary meetings ; her sympathy for the home poor she exhales in tracts 
and talk. These are edifying to the receiver, and cost nothing to the giver, 
and are, therefore, a very favourite form of sympathy and interest. If they 
were ever accompanied by a basin of broth, by a cup of jelly, by a comfort- 
able swathe of flannel, it would be different ; but then the earthly would be 
mingled with the spiritual, and the earthly—costing money—1s abhorrent to 
Skinflint, rich in spiritualities which are mexpensive luxuries. Sometimes, 
but not very often, Skinflint puts her name to a rational sum fora public 
subscription. If she does, it is because she has what phrenologists call “a 
large organ of love of approbation,” which, for the time, conquers her native 
skinflintiness. But the case is rare, and, when occurring, may be noted as 
an exception to the rule, and by no means one of the organic elements of the 
race. If she does such a thing, too, she takes care that she does it in full 
view of men and the gods. No Skinflint could bring herself to subscribe 
under initials, or to do good as “ A Lady” or “ Anon. ;’ unless, indeed, she 
was simply over-persuaded, and compounded with her conscience and her 
cowardice by such a sum that she herself was ashamed of it. In general, 
she eschews all recognizable modes of alms-giving, and, when canvassed, 
speaks with a large vagueness, inexpressibly suggestive of the charms of doing 
good privately, and scattering about one’s benefits uncatalogued and unknown. 
At her death, she frequently leaves handsome sums to public charities or 
religious institutions, and so departs on her last way with a flourish of 
trumpets following her from earth ; while mop-heads, dirty and degraded, 
echo the praises bandied about the crowd, and run, all agape, to read t e 
record on the tombstone, which sets forth her manifold virtues. Death . 
the grand compounder of the sins of life ; but nil mortuum nisi bonwin, 1s 1 
mortuum nisi falswm, when dealing with the virtuous apocrypha of certal! 
deceased ; Skinflint among the number. 


CATCHPENNY LITERATURE. 


Tue increasing taste for light reading, fostered, doubtless, by railway and 














serial literature, is having its bad no less than its good effect upon both 
authors and public. The demand for literary aliment is growing daily. But 
this is searcelya subject for congratulation, if the taste is becoming vitiate: 
and a supply from polluted sources is ever found ready to satisfy it. An 
indiscriminating and frivolous public encourage unscrupulous and inferior 
authors, and infinite harm is done both to the writer and the reader by 
the action and reaction thus produced. 
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The work before us* will serve as an illustration of the evils to which we 
have alluded. 

It is an instructive study, worthy of investigation as a fair specimen of a 
piece of slop literary manufacture, expressly adapted to the unhealthy 
appetites of the mob, to which an author, who has earned a certain degree of 
reputation, has not been ashamed to put his name. Captain Mayne Reid in 
his best ae occupied about the same relative position to Fennimore Cooper 
that G. P. R. James did to Sir Walter Scott. He held rather a distinguished 
place in that class of fiction writers termed in America “sensation novelists.” 
We venture to affirm, however, that even in that country, where the craving 
for such excitement is more than usually morbid, the sensation which the 
“ Wild Huntress” is likely to produce- would be considered dear at 25 cents. 
Let us see the principle, or rather want of principle, upon which our author 
proceeds to construct a thrilling tale of western life. 

The scene is laid in Tennessee, where Hickman Holt, a squatter “of 





gigantic stature, with a beard reaching to the second button of his coat, and | 


a face not to be looked upon without a sensation of terror,” is the hoppy 
father of two lovely daughters. Although the story is supposed to date bac 

some ten or twelve years, one of these is a half Chicasaw, wears a semi-Indian 
dress, carries a rifle, and uses the same language that Mayfair novelists put 


into the mouths of their heroines. She is in love with a magnificent young © 
hunter “ with sun-tan on his face that, perhaps, with the aid of soap, might | 


be taken off—but it is permitted to remain.” His favourite oaths are “’tarnal | 


airthquaks,” “Jehoshaphat,” and his conversation generally is an imitation of 


Mrs. Barney Williams, except when he saunters in the forest, singing the | 


very probable air for a Tennessee hunter of “ Woodman, spare that tree.” 
Lilian, the sister of Marian the half Indian, is described in page 11 and again 
in page 183, when she first enslaves her lover, Edward Warfield. We will 
place in parallel columns the impression she is intended to produce on the 
reader, page 11, and the impression she actually did produce on Mr. Warfield, 


page 183 :— 

“The impression the eye receives 
on looking on the latter (Lilian), is 
that of something soft and beautiful, 
of a glorious golden hue—it is the re- 
flection of bright amber-coloured hair 
on a blonde skin, tinted with vermillion, 
imparting a sort of luminous radiance 
divinely feminine. . . . . You 
behold a face such as the Athenian 
fancy has elaborated into an almost 
living reality in the goddess Cytherea. 
Her costume is still more simple than 
that of her companion—a sleeved dress 
of the same striped homespun loosely 
worn and open at the breast, her fine 
amber-coloured hair the only covering 
for her head, as it is the only shawl 
upon her shoulders, over which it falls 
in ample luxuriance. “A string of pearls 
round her neck—false pearls, poor 
thing—is the only effort that vanity 
seems to have made in the way of 
adornment. Even shoes and stockings 
are wanting, but the most costly chaus- 


**The impression made upon me by | 


the first sight of this young girl was 
that of something soft and strikingly 
beautiful, of a glorious golden hue, the 
reflection of a bright amber-coloured 
hair on a blonde skin, tinged with a hue 


of vermillion—something that imparted | 
_ arguments which Mr. Stebbings brings forward in favour of Mormonism, or 


a sort cf luminous radiance divinely 
feminine. . . . . A face such as 
the Athenian fancy has elaborated into 
an almost living reality in the goddess 
Cytherea. And this fair creature was 
costumed in the simplest manner— 
almost coarsely clad. A sleeved dress 
of homespun, with a yellowish stripe, 
loosely worn and open at the breast; a 
cotton sun-bonnet was the only cover- 
ing for her head; her amber-coloured 
hair, the only shawl upon her shoul- 
ders, over which it fell in ample luxu- 
riance. <A string of pearls around her 
neck, false ones, I could see, was the 
sole effort that vanity seemed to have 


haustible matrimonial requirements of the Prophet Smith. Lilian is carried 
off, but the father accompanies her, as Warfield happens to have bought his 
clearing. Warfield, whose interview of ten minutes has driven him into a 
fever of love, receives a milk-and-water epistle from the young lady, who is 
in the same condition, and starts off in pursuit in company with Wingrove, 
who is in chase of Marian. 

The incidents of the pursuit across the Western prairies are of the usual 
im ible sensation character, the chapters generally terminating with 
thrilling sentences in italics, calculated to keep the reader in a paroxysm of 
suspense until he turns the page, or until the next week, for the story bears 
indisputable marks of having been written as a serial for a weekly paper. It 
was death. I am bound upon a cross. My own bosom was to be hee target. 
And we are left to shudder at the events thus emphasized, and speculate on 
the result. We have, as usual, attacks by Indians, who utter “ expressive 
ughs” and “ waghs,” have symbolic names, and talk hyperbole; on one 
occasion the hero is strapped to a cross, and made the butt for an hour of an 
Arapaho rifle corps. The shooting is bad, and he is released by his comrade 
Sure-shot, by a rifle-ball so dexterously aimed that it cuts the thongs that 
bind him, without injuring the victim. This is “making a point” witha 
vengeance. He escapes on a horse that “ had been trained to tracking, and 
with his muzzle projected forward and downward, so that his lips almost 
touched the earth, he lifted the scent like a hound.” This wonderful animal, 
whom we would recommend to Mr. Rarey’s notice, takes him into a “ Canon,’ 
where he accidentally stumbles on Marian shooting with her dog Wolf, to 
whom she talks like a cavalier of two centuries ago, and addresses as “ Sirrah !” 
We should suggest “ Sirree” as more probable. She has run away from Joe 
Smith, and is living “quite properly” with Wa-ka-ra, an Indian chief. 
She receives our hero, who “ presents the picture of a chimney-sweep, with a 
ars plate glued upon his breast,” with the following cheerful exclamation : 
—“Ho! Red, White, and Black ; merey on me what a frightful harlequin ! 
Ha, ha, ha!” As our Wild Huntress tells us she never learnt to write, and 
was born and bred in the backwoods, we are left to suppose that she 
acquired her knowledge of pantomime from her friend Wa-ka-ra. That she 
is no less brave than accomplished is shown in a stand-up fight which she 
has with her rival, the Chicasaw maiden Su-wa-nee on the banks of a river, 
into which the latter tumbles in the scuffle and is drowned. 

We shall not continue our account of this marvellous tale further. Enough 
has been quoted for our purpose. If any of our readers care to know the 


are interested in the fates of the very impossible characters of the story, they 
can satisfy their curiosity. Our object has not been to excite interest but 
indignation at the hardihood with which, in the present day, a certain class 


of book-makers can venture to bring discredit on the literary profession, by 


unblushingly plagiarizing their own bad writing, and resorting to artifices 
which we care not to stigmatize as they deserve. It is painful to think 
that a profession, of which the legitimate function is the moral and 
intellectual improvement of our fellow-men, should share in the degrada- 
tion of those tricks with which we are so familiar in other branches 


of trade, and that authors should exercise their genius, not in elevating the 


sentiments and refining the taste of their readers, but in pandering to their 


most unwholesome appetites and inventing methods by which the largest 


| profits may be made with the smallest trouble. 
| suecess which seems to have attended Captain Mayne 


made, for there was no other article of | 


sure could not add to the elegance of 
those pretty mignon feet.” 


adornment. Even shoes and stockings 
were wanting; but the most costly 
chaussure could not have added to the 
elegance of those mignon feet. 


Capt. Mayne Reid has probably learnt in America the “’cute dodge” of 
copying the same description twice over, for he adopts it in nearly all the 
other characters in the book. We have Frank Wingrove, Marian’s lover, 
described in pages 31 and 109—her father, Hickman Holt, with the terrific 
countenance, in pages 55 and 212—Joshua Stebbings, the Mormon, in pages 
52 and 257, and Su-wa-nee, the Indian maiden, in pages 42 and 135. 
Captain Reid probably calculates, and rightly, that the class of readers who 
are likely to peruse his work will be too unintelligent to detect the fraud 
which he has thus deliberately imposed upon them. We have mentioned 
Joshua Stebbings and Su-wa-nee. In the former Captain Reid has hit upon 
the happy idea of pourtraying a Mormon, whose function it is to circulate 
in the States and pick up girls to send as wives to the high priest at Utah. 
He has got an old standing charge of murder against Holt, and frightens 
him into consigning thedark Marian to the tender mercies of Joe Smith. 


We can only hope that the 
teid’s catchpenny 
devices may not induce aspirants to literary fame to follow his example, and 
that publishers and public will alike refuse encouragement to all such 
adventurers of the pen. 








VALENTINES—ANCIENT, MEDLZVAL, AND MODERN. 


In ancient Rome, certain’ festivals in honour of Lupercus, the god of 
fertility, were celebrated every February. Mark Antony, during his consul- 
ship, was, it appears, one of the Luperci, or priests of that deity. A strange sort 
of lottery drawing was a distinguishing feature of those festivals. The names 
of young women were written down on separate billets, placed in a box, 
shaken’ up together, and then drawn forth by the young men. This mode 
of providing the young men of Rome with sweethearts was grappled with 
by the dignitaries of the Christian Church. The lottery drawing, however, 


| was not abolished ; but the names of “saints and martyrs hairy” were 


Marian does not object to go, as she has caught her lover, Wingrove, kissing | 


Su-wa-nee in the wood. Su-wa-nee! the name is familiar to our ears 
in connection with that river, “all up and down” which the distracted 
hegro was wont to wander, and where “the old folks” were “at home.” 
Su-wa-nee is a Chicasaw in love with Wingrove, whom she calls “the white 
eagle.” As the Chicasaws were deported by the United States Government 
from Tennessee before she could have been born, we are at a loss to know 
how she comes there, stili more how she can talk English in the language of 
hyperbole, unless she had been sent to school at Memphis or Nashville— 
but nothing half so unromantic must be imagined of Su-wa-nee. 

_ This is her usual style of conversation :—“ Go, see for yourself! You lose 
time in talking to a squaw, as you call us. Haste! or your bell-flower will 
be plucked and crushed, like that which you wear so proudly upon your 
breast. The wolf has slept in the lair of the forest deer. The yellow fawn 
will be his vietim! Su-wa-nee joys at it; ha! ha! ha! Hers will not be 
the only heart wrung by the villainy of the false pale-face. Ha! ha! ha! 
Go, brave slayer of red panthers! Ah, you may go, but only to grieve ; you 
will be too late, too late, too late!” The allusion to the red panther is made 
‘n consequence of Warfield’s having killed that animal when in the act of 
‘pringing on the fair Lilian. On this occasion he saves her life, makes her 
“cjuatntance, and falls in love with her in about ten minutes. It is needless 
wild} that at the time of our story, Chicasaw maidens, red panthers, and 
_o funtresses with rifles were about as common in Tennessee as they are at 
,© present moment in Pall Mall. Meantime, the unprincipled Stebbings, 
‘aving carried off one daughter, returns for the other, to satisfy the inex- 


* “The Wild Huntress,” By Captain Mayne Reed. 





Richard Bentley. 


substituted for the names of young women. As the Festival of Lupercus 
used to commence about the middle of February, the 14th of February, or 
St. Valentine’s-day, was selected for the celebration of the new feast. 

But the remembrance of the ancient custom survived ; and at length we 
meet with specimens of that species of amorous agp now so well known to 
old and young, great and small, gentle and simple, to the blooming maid who 
listened eagerly for the postman’s knock on Thursday morning last, and the 
poor postman who, groaning and perspiring under his great sack of love- 
letters, knocked feebly at her door. 

The earliest known writer of valentines is no less a person than that 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was taken prisoner by our Henry V., at the 
battle of Agincourt, in 1415. His valentines, poor fellow, were written 
within iron bars, his study being no less uncongenial a locality than a 
chamber in the Tower of London. Those valentines, which exhibit consider- 
able poetic merit, together with a vast number of songs and ballads composed 
by the Duke during his captivity, are contained in a large and finely illumin- 
ated manuscript volume now in the British Museum. 

A few years later we find John Lydgate, the poetic monk of Bury, 
addressing a valentine to Queen Catherine, the wife of Henry V. Here isa 
verse, full of Platonic love, from this curious production : 

“ Seynte Valentine. Of custome yeere by yeere 
Men have an usaunce in this regioun, 
To loke and serche Cupides kalendere 
And chose theyr choyse by grete affeccioun, 
Such as ben more with Cupides mocioun, 
Takyng theyre choyse as theyre sort doth falle, 
But I love oon whiche excellith alle,”’ 


Shakspeare makes Ophelia allude to the custom of choosing valentines :— 


“Good morrow ! "Tis St. Valentine's Day, 
All in the morning betime, 

And La maid at your window 
To be your Vajentine.” 























































Menage tells us that Madame Royale, a danghter of Henry IV. of France, 
built a palace near Turin in honour of St. Valentine, and ordered that the 
ladies of her court should receive their lovers for the year by lots. This 
custom, he says, occasioned the parties to be called valentines. 

Immediately after the Restoration, we find that the custom of selecting 
valentines was very common amongst the upper classes in England. The 
attachment, however, was usually of a Platonic description, and the custom 
was not confined to unmarried people ; and on those occasions handsome 
presents were not unfrequently made by the gentlemen to the ladies. In the 
glorious and immortal diary of the incomparable Pepys, we find sundry 
entries corroborative of our assertion. Mrs. Stuart seems to have fared 
sumptnously :— 

“The Duke of York being once her valentine, did give her a jewel of about 
£300 ; and my Lord Mandeville, her valentine this year, a ring of about £300.” 


’ 


Mrs. Pepys, too, had a valentine, “little Will Mercer,” who “ brought her 
name, written upon blue paper in gold letters, done by himself very pretty ; 
and we were both well pleased with it.” 

The diarist closes with this curiously-characteristic sentence :— 

“ But I am also this year my wife's valentine, and it will cost me £5; but that 
I mast have laid ont if we had not been valentines.” 


Farther on we are told of another of Mrs. Pepys’ valentines, one Sir W° 


! 


Batten, who had presented the lady with “ half-a-dozen pair of gloves, anda | 


pair of silk stockings and garters, for her valentines.” 

Mr. Pepys obliges us with a glimpse of other presents obtained by his 
wife, and of his own joy thereat :— 

“ This evening my wife did with great pleasure show me her stock of jewels: 
increased by the ring she hath made lately as my valentine’s gift this year, a 
turkey-stone set with diamonds: with this and what she had, she reckons) that 
she hath above £150 worth of jewels of one kind or other; and I am glad of it, 
for it is fit the wretch should have something to content herself with.” 


In “ Poor Robin’s Almanac” for 1676, this drawing of valentines is thus 
referred to :— 
** Now Andrew, Antho- 
ny, and William, 
For valentines draw 
Prue, Kate, Jilian.”’ 
Missou, who travelled in England in 1720, gives an interesting circum- 
aeon, 23 jm. x 
stantial account of the ceremonies glanced at in “ Poor Robin’s Almanac. 
On the eve of the 14th of February, an equal number of smart young bache- 
lors aud nice young maidens met by appointment. Each of the merry com- 
pany wrote his or her name upon a separate billet. 


lasses’ billets, while the lasses appropriated those of the lads, so that, in the 
words of the traveller,— 


“ Each of the young men lights upon a girl that he calls his valentine, and | 


each of the girls upon a young man which she calls hers. By this means each has 
two valentines, but the man sticks faster to the valentine that is fallen to him, 
than to the valentine te whom he is fallen.” 


Iu a chronicle of Valentine customs a few years later, we find it stated, 
that “in some places the lad’s valentine is the first lass he meets in the 
moruing who is not an inmate of the house ; the lass’s valentine is the first 
youth she sees.” In allusion to this mode of obtaining a valentine, John 
Gay makes a countrywoman remind her husband— 

**T early rose just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away, 
A field L went, amid the morning dew 
To milk my kine (for so should housewives do), 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
lo spite of fortune, shall our true love be.” 

In 1775, we find a young lady correspondent of the Connoisseur in- 
forming the editor of that publication, that on St. Valentine’s Eve she 
pinned five bay-leaves to her pillow, adding, “and then if I dreamt of iny 
sweetheart, Betty said we should be married before the year was out.” 

The fair lady, however, was not quite satisfied with the bayleaves, and re- 
sorted to an additional spell. 


““ Bat to make it more sure I boiled an egg hard and took out the yolk and 
filled it with salt, and when I went to bed ate it, shell and all, without speaking 
or drinking after it.” 

This resolute damsel does not acquaint us with the effect of her salt and 
eggshell eating. As a set-off, however, she gives us the particulars of another 
device resorted to by her on the night in question. Several bits of paper, 
each containing a young man’s name, were plunged into water, “and the first 
that rose up was to be my valentine.” The result is thus pleasantly given :— 

“Would you think it Mr. Blossom was my man? I lay a-bed and shut my 


eyes all the morning till he came to our house; for I would not have seen 
another man before him for all the world.” 


Of the valentines of our own day—valentines on embroidered paper and 
valentines of flesh and blood—we need say little. The annual display of 
hearts and darts, doves and loves, Cupids and Stupids, in our stationers’ 
windows, is surely of the most gorgeously -resplendent and stupendous 
kind ; and that the demand is fully equal to the supply is it not written in 
the yearly reports of the Postmaster-General ! 


STORMS AND SHIPWRECKS. 


Five times through the raging waves the poor fellows went off in their 
lifeboat from the Whitby beach, and returned with a living freight. For 
the sixth time they started—to be all, save one, washed as corses on the 
shore. Their life-boat had capsized, and one by one the poor fellows sank, 
ansupported by their belts, to their watery graves. From the pier-head at 
Kingstown the surging wave swept off the noble Boyd and his true-hearted 
sailors. Aj] around our shores has been shipwreck and death. Had Science 
no wurning to vive beforehand of approaching danger! By telegraph, Admi- 
ral Fitzroy’s warning flew to some of our principal ports ; three days before 
the storm came on the danger-signal was shown aloft from a few mast-heads 
—but the warning was unheeded, or made the substance of a joke by some 





Those billets were then | 
rolled up together, and afterwards drawn forth by lot, the lads taking the | 
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provincial newspapers. “The philosopher at fault,” said they ; but the 
stoim came on, and, before their words were under the eyes of their readers, 
it was raging in its fury. The storm came on in its fury, and overtook those, 
too, to whom no warning had been given. If danger-signals had been flying, 
like warning beacons, from every hill-top on our coasts, our shores might not 
have been strewn with wrecks as they have been, and many a heart might be 
beating lightly now which is sadly stilled for ever in its grave. Since Saturday 
morning last, the boats of the Royal National Life-boat Institution alone have 
been the means of salvation of nearly eighty souls ; and the only living man 
of the gallant Whitby crew was saved by that most efficient of belts invented 
by Captain Ward, of that excellent society. It is at a moment like this, 
when public attention is attracted to the subject by almost unparalleled 
calamities, that the means of avoiding, and the means of preservation from, 
such dangers should be prominently displayed. The Life-boat Institution is 
@ voluntarily-supported society, and pays liberally the crews that man their 
boats ; their resources are, therefore, sharply drawn upon at periods of disas- 
ters, and such, therefore, are the occasions when the donations of the wealthy 
should be poured into their coffers. 

Admiral Fitzroy urges on the Board of Trade to erect flagstafis or 
masts at our principal ports, that his storm-signals may give timely intima- 
tion to those whose business is ‘on the deep.” These principal stations he 
would have warned by the telegraph’s lightning messages, while the coast- 
guard should take up the local sland, and repeat it for miles and miles along 
the neighbouring shores. Simple signals, too, they are. There are two 


_ chief currents of air, one from the equatorial regions, one from the pole; 








| 


hence all our storms are from the north or south. A cone of canvas, painted 
black, is hung on the mast, its point uppermost indicating, naturally enough, 
from its coincident position with our northern hemisphere, the north pole,— 
the north wind ; with its point downwards, the south. Seen from a distance, 
it presents the form of a simple triangle, with its apex in one direction or 
the other. A cylinder of canvas stanaleed to two hoops is an object very like 
a drum,—seen from afar, it represents a square ; and its meaning is to indi- 
cate a change in the direction of the danger. Thus, the cone with the point 
up, and the square below it, would indicate that the wind will blow first 
from the north and afterwards will change to the south. Such times as the 
present, then, are the occasions also for urging on the Government, always 
slow to moye at the suggestions of science, the establishment of storm- 
signals, at least, on the most dangerous parts of our coast. At Portsmouth, 
for years past, a bad-weather flag has on all necessary occasions been hoisted, 
and boatmen plying to the Isle of Wight, or other neighbouring places, are 
then entitled to double fares. For extremely boisterous weather two flags are 
shown, and then both the undertaking of the voyage and the remuneration 
for it is optional with the boatman. Great service has there been rendered 
by this simple local means ; and the application of the general system 
advised by Admiral Fitzroy could not fail to be the means of preventing, 
to an incaleulable extent, shipwreck, loss of life and property, and disaster 
on our coasts. 

If meteorology be not yet reduced to an exact science, and we are unable 
to foretell the hour of the approaching storm, it is, at any rate, sufficiently 
advanced for us to obtain practical information from probabilities, distant 
occurrences, and the anticipating action of the barometer. If we cannot fix 
the day of danger, we at least know the limits of error to be within three 
days ; and if the predicted storm does not occur on the Monday, we may be 
certain that before the close of the Wednesday its visitation will have been 
recorded. The laws of storms are simple enough : cold currents of air pass 
from the poles to the equator along the surface of the earth ; warm currents 
return from the equator to the poles through the higher regions of our 
atmosphere. If an interruption in the flow of the lower current takes — 
the upper current descends for a time, then collapses or comes into collision 
with the other part of the opposing current in its travel onward, a gyration 
is produced, and the course of the whirling storm may be predicted for 
hundred of miles, perhaps, in advance. 

At such seasons of calamitous events, we may also turn our minds most 
profitably to the means of assistance to be rendered, and of effecting com- 
munication between stranded vessels and the shore. All such means at 
present devised,—life-boats, rocket-lines, firing ropes from mortars, &e. 
work in one direction, are adapted to carry the communication from the 
land. Life-boats may be swamped, rocket-lines unsuccessfully fired, and the 
mortars prove useless to contest with the force of the wind, which almost 
always, if not invariably, at such times blows on the land. Could not, then, 
some simple plan be devised for enabling the crews themselves to commu- 
nicate with the shore. The flying of kites has been suggested, but might not 
a balloon be easily inflated by hydrogen generated by the old and simple 
























































Suggested Communication with the Shore by Balloons, 


process of sulphuric acid and iron, and be made to carry a twine or cord 
ashore, a long end from which should trail down so as to sweep the ground, 


_ and be easily seized and hauled in by the people ashore. By the communica- 


tion thus made, a stouter rope might be passed in—the wind and waves 
assisting even in the operation—so that the common cradle-method should 
ultimately be suecessfully put into work, and the lives saved of those who 
otherwise would have been inevitably lost. 
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At such times of disastrous occurrences we may, moreover, justly compare 
with one and another the means of assistance we have, and gain from such 
vceasions of experience lessons of wisdom and improvement. 

The Whitby life-boat, so sadly memorable in her first day's trial, was, 
though only recently built, constructed on the old principle—nevertheless a 
yood one—of extraordinary breadth of beam, which was regarded as a security 
against her turning over. The largest of such boats are usually double- 
banked for their oars, and carry, if ten-oared boats, from twenty-one to three- 
and-twenty men. If such boats do capsize, there is no means of righting 
them except by pulling them over—a difficult task to perform, as those know 
who have seen it attempted. The National Institution’s boats are built nar- 
rower, with a greater curve of side, and an iron keel. Each end, bow and 
stern, is parted off into large air-chambers, which lift the boat well out of 
water when turned over, causing her to rest with an unstable equilibrium on 
the two extreme points ; the least motion of the waves then brings into play 
the weight and leverage of the iron keel, and the boat instantly rights herself. 
So effectually is this done, that on a late occasion when a boat was overturned 
and ten men washed out into the sea, one man who clung to the thwarts was 
turned over in her, assisted the others to get back again, and was so slightly 
wetted as to afterwards smoke the tobacco he had in his jacket-pocket. 
Another great advantage these boats possess is that of being well equipped 
with grapples, and every resource that past experience has dictated. 

A most necessary precaution for the safety of life-boat crews are the life- 
belts : those of the poor gallant crew of the unfortunate Whitby boat were 
formed by a row of small pads of cork 
shavings, about four inches square, ip a 
macintosh band, the buoyant power of 
which was wholly unequal to the proper 
support of a man. Captain Ward’s belts 
consist of two rows of large thick pieces 
of cork firmly stitched and lashed to a 
band passing round the body, and secured 
by strings passing a second time round 
the waist and tied in front; straps for 
keeping it at a proper height pass over the ! 
shoulders, and the cork ribs are cut down 
at the sides of the belt to give free play to 
the armsin rowing. These belts will float 
the wearer high out of water, and will 
effectually support the body even after Tife 
is extinct. The sailor, then, though he 
may perish by cold or exhaustion, cannot 
perish by actual drowning. 

The Life-Boat Society, by paying the - li ail 
sailors at their stations for periodically er. © 
exercising the boats, and by their prompti- | 
tude in rewarding their zealous exertions | 
in cases of need, maintain very friendly 
relations with them, and have always | 
willing and effective crews; but those 
who man the private or local life-boats, 
have no pecuniary reward to look to 
beyond that of a problematical subscription at a future period s and the 
putting off of that all but exhausted Whitby crew shows that the gallant 
fellows’ hearts were truly in the right place, and while we trust that brighter 
rewards and more enduring glories than earthly ones are their heavenly lot, 
we hope the widows and orphans they have left sorrowing behind, may be 
comforted and relieved by the deep charity of a generous nation. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tuts Institution possesses many great advantages over others ; in the first 
place it opens before almost every other exhibition of paintings. It comes 
just at the beginning of the season and three months before the Royal 
Academy throws open its doors. Besides this, it has a gallery comprising a 
well-proportioned suite of apartments and sufficiently capacious to exhibit 
as large a number of works of merit as are likely to be offered for admission. 
With such advantages the exhibitions of the British Institution ought to be 
quite sue generis, and above the ordinary level. Those who are entrusted 
with the care of hanging the pictures ought to exercise such a discretion as 
to make their exhibition a very gem. This they should do by excluding 
everything decidedly feeble or of low artistic merit, taking care at the same 
time not to confound the crudities of a young hand with the imbecilities of 
a veteran dauber ; allowances should always be made for the deficiencies of 
immatured genius, when it is attended with industry, but never for ignorant 
though insolent mannerism. 

Some other reasons might well influence the arrangement of pictures 
beyond their mere size or shape ; nor should two utterly discordant subjects 
be hung side by side merely because they balance. Surely a hanging com- 
mittee should display a degree of judgment beydnd that of a mere up- 
holsterer, who places pieces of furniture so as to correspond with one another. 
Even this modicum of discretion would prevent a picture of dark tone 
being put into a dark corner where it is hopelessly shrouded in obscurity. 
Such trifling considerations are far above the consideration of those whose 
duty it is to hang the pictures in the gallery of the British Institution. 

But let them remember that the object of that Institution, as appears from 
their very catalogue, is “for promoting the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom ;” and how utterly is this object defeated if there is such a total 
absence of judgment in the hanging of the pictures. 

One of the most glaring instances of this kind in the present Exhibition is 
Mr. A. Solomon’s very clever picture of “ Art Critics in Brittany” (No. 20), 
which is hung up so high that ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
probably overlook it altogether, unless the artist’s name caught their eye in 
reading the catalogue and induced them to pursue a long and difficult search 
for the almost invisible painting, 


Vhile such works as this are placed near the ceiling others equally | 
meritorious are placed in an equally disadvantageous and very perilous | 


Position on the floor, while a large portion of the best space of wall is covered 





by such colossal insipidities as Mr. Ritchie’s parody of the familiar “ Coming 
of Age in the Olden Time,” or the equally large and still more insipid 
“ Rainbow,” of Mr. J. Lucas. 

Other flagrant instances of injudicious arrangement will be referred to in 
our following notices. 

The picture which catches the eye on entering the gallery is that which 
comes first in the catalogue, namely “Seville,” by R. Ansdell. But size is 
the most striking feature about this painting, which is greatly wanting in 
life and reality. And, after all, what great charms do great oxen, bedizened 
with gaudy tassels, and Spanish muleteers, possess that she should be so 
frequently reproduced with so little purpose ? 

Passing along to the right we come to a splendid fruit piece, No. 37, 
which its painter, Mr. G. Lance, has most appropriately called ‘* Sunbeams,” 
for in it are depicted a most gorgeous melon and luscious tomatas, all richly 
begilt with the genial rays of light. Mr. Lance also exhibits two other 
studies, Nos. 104 and 127. 

Nos. 38 and 39, by J. Hayllar, are humorously named “ Once a Week” 
and “ All the Year Round.” The latter picture represents a scissor-grinder 
busily pursuing the calling by which he earns his daily bread ; the former 
shows the same individual in his Sunday best, sunk in that profound sleep 
which is so readily induced by those high pews which are so a pean styled 
“dozing-pens.” The textures are very well represented. Mr. Hayllar seems 
to enjoy a comical title for his pictures, for he also exhibits No. 148, “Common 
Objects of the Country,” viz., a man feeding an old mother-sow, surrounded 
by a thriving litter of little “grumphies ;” the wall of the shed, thickly 
tapestried with cobwebs, is very carefully elaborated. 

No. 49, “ A Pergola at Amalfi,” is hung in such an exalted position that 
we can only see that Mr. Talmage White has transferred to his palette all 
the rich golden glow of an Italian sun. 

No. 52, “Teresina,” like all Mr. Frank Wyburd’s works, is full of sweet 

thos. The fair Tyrolese maiden, arrayed in rich boddice and quaint kirtle, 
is going down from her devotions through the “graveyard of the dead,” 
where the holy sign of salvation marks the dust of the faithful departed, and 
where the gay flowers grow up around the Rood of Calvary whereon He 
hangs who died that all might live. 

Mr. Wyburd also exhibits a charming little picture of Fouque’s sweet 
“Undine,” No. 439. The lovely water-spirit. is represented as weeping over 
the evils which she foresees as the result of her rival Bertalda’s having per- 
mited the fountain to be unclosed. By a playful touch of fancy the painter 
has made the weird demon’s mask, through which the water flows, grinning 
at the evils which are about to fall upon the house of Huldbrand. 

With what intention does Sir Edwin Landseer present us with “ An Offerin g,” 
No. 67? We confess we are unable to tell; a magnificent goat, the chief of 
the herd, is bound to a pile of faggots, from underneath which the red flames 
are sending up blazing sparks. ‘These have almost caught the hair of the 
terror-stricken animal, whose eyes roll in the very horrors of death. Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s immense powers are strikingly apparent in the horribly 
vivid reality of this picture, but their exhibition seems to have been the 
only end aimed at. 

No. 73, “Harvest,” T. Earl; it is evening, and the labourers have 
nearly carted all the ricks. The sun is just sinking behind the cloud- 
banks, but first sends forth an expiring gleam on the river, which is caught 
js ths the bristling stubble ; at the same time the distance is quite blue 
and cold. 7 

No. 80, “Near Burnham Beeches,” G. Sant; the general effect of this 
picture is very good, but the water in the foreground has something which 
reminds us of the set scenes of the stage. 

No. 95, “Brig Ashore at the Back of Elizabeth Castle, Jersey,” 
W. H. Mason ; the rough sea and striking scene well treated. The same 
artist has also two other smaller works, Nos. 266 and 566, both well-painted 
sea-pieces. 

o. 100, “The Sea-shore,” W. Gale ; a charming little picture. A small 
golden-haired girl, dressed in a white petticoat and with bare feet, is standing on 
the rocks at low water picking up curious and pretty sea-weeds, of which she 
has already a large store in the basket, tied by a scarf to her waist. The 
rocks in the foreground are covered with the vividly green kind of sea-weed, 
and those in the distance with the coarser and darker sorts ; the tide is 
flowing fast, and if the little lady does not make haste, she will get a 
ducking. Mr. Gale also exhibits a charming little head of a ‘“ German 
Flower Girl,” No. 53 ; and a beautifully-finished study of “ A Little Eastern,” 
No. 429, right gaily attired in scarlet turban and striped vest. 

No. 143, “Evening, Seaford Bay,” E. Hayes; is a very truthful and 
pleasing picture. 

No. 158, “ A Christmas Visitor,” J. T. Lucas; a very pleasing domestic 
scene, full of good sentiment, and carefully painted. No. 422, by the same 
artist, is not nearly so satisfactory. 

No. 176, “‘ La Dent Blanche,” Frank Dillon; an imaginative treatment of an 
Alpine scene, showing the mountain summits, rosy-tipped with the sun, like 
Aurora’s fingers, , 

A similar effect is given in No. 164, “ Morning in the Viescher Thal, going 
up to the High Pasturage,” Harry Johnson ; the foreground of this picture 1s, 
however, very dark and opaque. 

No. 169, “The Studio of Rembrandt,” J. Gilbert, is one of the most 
striking pictures in the exhibition. This artist’s wonderful power of design 
and admirable delineation of character, are abundantly displayed ; so much 
so, indeed, that they almost make us excuse an appearance of exaggeration 
which we could not pardon in an inferior genius. But let no young painter 
think to win applause by imitating Mr. Gilbert’s seductive but dangerous 
facility, without possessing his picturesque conception and real talent. 

No. 210, “The Wife of the Water-Carrier trying on the Jewels,’ 
A. F. Patten ; the arch face and graceful figure of the pretty but slattermly 
Spanish woman are charming ; the jewels are also well painted. 

No. 244, “The Woods of Sweet Chesnut above Varrenna, Lake Como,” 
F. Lee Bridell ; this is an admirable study from nature, but is hung so low 
that its beauties cannot be seen as well as they deserve. The riven fallen tree 


| is very effective, and its brownish red contrasts well with the bright green 


of the living chesnut trees behind it. ah 
No. 256, “Girl of Brittany,” E. J. Cobbett ; a very ae and lifelike 
study of a demure young Bretonne knitting. The careless manner in which 
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the basket in the left corner is painted very much spoils this otherwise charm- 
ing subject. 

No, 258, “La Fleur de Lis,” J. H. 5. Mann ; a pretty study of a young 
bouquetiére ; the face is pleasing and the textures of the dress are very well 
rendered ; the background is also carefully and elaborately painted. 

No. 271, “Rus in Urbe,” E. C. Barnes; a well imagined and rightly 
painted piece of serio-comedy. A fiery-headed yokel in smock frock and 
gaiters, who has come up to see the Cattle Show, has fallen into the hands 
of a set of card-sharpers, who are gradually lightening his pockets, while an 
accomplice is slyly hooking off the countryman’s bundle. The “ seedy swells,” 
who are palming off the most transparent tricks on the dazed rustic are per- 
fectly in character: the idea of the picture is well carried through the 
“ surroundings” of the scene. The same artist also exhibits No 45, “ Fancy 
Rabbits.” The curly-headed boys in this picture remind us of Collins’ 
private studies. The tile floor littered with straw, the vegetables, the pots 
and bottles in the corner, and other accessories are carefully painted ; but as 
for the rabbits their prototypes exist nowhere in nature, unless it be in the 
“ fancy” of the painter himself. 

No. 505, “This Bottle makes an Angel,” by the same artist, exhibits a 
vulgarity of sentiment which is only rendered grotesque by being clothed in 
mediaeval dress. 

No. 295, “ Travelling, Past and Present,” T. M. Joy; the idea of this 
picture is good ; one side shows a crowded stage-coach of the last century 
abruptly summoned to “ stand and deliver” by two highwaymen ; the other 
the occupants of a first-class railway carriage quietly asked for their tickets 


by a polite though hirsute guard. Thetreatment of this picture is, however, | 


characterised by an exaggeration that borders very close on vulgarity. 
_ No, 324, “Evening on the Lagunes of Venice,” G. Pettitt; well 
illustrates the quotation which is affixed to it :-— 
** There is a glorious city in the sea— 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 


Ebbing and flowing,—and the salt sea-weeds 
Cling to the marble of her palaces,” 


No. 339, “ London from the Thames in 1861,” J. Danby, is a very ‘poetical 
view of our grand English river, just off Billingsgate. 

No. 345, under the name of “ From the Hill-side,’ W. Duffield, gives us 
not only “the fattest buck” possible, but also a most tempting variety of 
Highland game ; the fur and plumage rendered with that wonderful fidelity 
which is characteristic of the painter of this picture. 

No. 349, “‘The Fortress of Masada, on the Dead Sea,’ Edward Lear. 
This grand and striking landscape at once arrests the attention ; the tall 
craggy mountain slopes abruptly on to a purple plain, which borders on the 
leaden surface of the Dead Sea, over the accursed waters of which lower 
the dark ranges of the hills of Moab. The associations connected with this 
very remarkable and picturesquely-treated landscape are of the intensest 
interest ; for it was on this bare rock of Masada that the miserable Jews 
made a last brave but vain stand against the victorious Romans, and long 
baffled, with the struggles of despair, the conquerors of the Holy City. 

No. 369, “ Burial of Charles I. in St. George’s Chapel, 1648,” C. Lucy ; 
a finished study for a large picture ; much energy in the figures, particularly 
in the Puritan officer who is depriving the corpse of the martyred King of 





the funeral rites of the Church which he had loved so much. The head of | 


worthy Bishop Juxon is also full of individuality and force. 

No. 463, “ The Gleaner,” E. Holmes ; a sweet little face, with honest blue 
eyes looking out from under a quilted sun-bonnet. 

No, 465, “ Moel Hebog, from Llyn Cwellyn, Carnarvonshire,” A. Gilbert ; 
a good effect of golden sunset breaking from behind a range of hills over a 
stony bed of a stream fringed with water-weeds. 

No. 466, “Rue de la Grosse Horologe, Rouen,” E. P. Brandard, is a pic- 
turesque study of this quaint old Norman street. 

No. 454, “ Hayle Harbour, St. Ives Bay,” C. P. Knight, represents a very 
curious scene. In the foreground men are digging ballast on sand-hills over- 
grown with scrubby bushes ; beyond lies the bright sea, over which white- 
sailed vessels are skimming “ to the haven under the hill.” 

No, 489, “ Little Sweetheart,” F. B. Barwell ; a delicious little head ; just 
the bright-eyed, smiling little sweetheart we would like to have ourselves. 

No, 493, “ Clovelly, from the Wood at the Back of the Town ;” one of the 
most conscientious and faithful bits of landscape painting in the Exhibition. 
Mr. Moore, though comparatively a young artist, is already known and ap- 
preciated ; his works always display onginality of composition and pains- 
taking execution, which hold forth a promise of great things in the future. 

No. 504, “ Mariamne,” E.-Hopley ; this picture exhibits great merits and 
extraordinary defects. The face of Mariamne herself is remarkably full of 
expression, so much so, indeed, that the painter seems to have almost suc- 
ceeded in expressing conflicting emotions. But the rest of the picture is bad 
in the extreme ; the costumes look tawdry and theatrical in the extreme, and 
Herod the Great himself is precisely like one of Mr. Punch’s sketches from 
the Assyrian sculptures. The colour throughout is detestable ; and why is 
all the background painted the same ugly stone-colour } 

Mr. J. 8. Raven gives us a bough of “Cherry Blossom,” No. 514, boldly 
and naturally backed by an azure sky, that must please Mr. Ruskin himself. 

No. 543, “ The Return from Moscow,” P. H. Calderon ; a touching episode 
from the history of the ill-fated retreat of the “ Grande Armée.” 
some young sous-officier of the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard has escaped 
from the snows of Russia, and, after many wanderings, has regained “ La 
Belle France.” The first thought of this constant heart is to fly to his 
betrothed, who he finds has taken the veil, in despair of his return. Over- 
whelmed with regret, he is compelled to say the last fond adieus to his 
beloved through the “ grille” of the cloisters ; this material obstruction aptly 
typifying the separation which must remain between them for ever in this 
lite. The head of the young officer is of that manly and chivalrous type 
which is characteristic of Frenchmen of the best and right sort ; the counte- 
nance of the young man is somewhat undefined in expression ; Mr. Calderon’s 
usual pains are shown in the accessories. 

Was Mr. 8. C. Hinks confident in his knowledge of “ the noble art of self- 
defence” when he sent for exhibition that cruel libel on the canny Scots in 
his “ Deer-Stalking in the Highlands,” No. 544? If not, we tremble for the 


————. 


nians, stung almost to madness by that fiery-haired, lantern-jawed, baboon- 
cheeked caricature of the physical peculiarities of their nation. 

There are “om other pretty landscapes which are deserving of notice ; such 
as No. 5, “ The Tay Shepherd,” F. W. Keyl (but what wooden legs he has !) ; 
No. 158, “ Campagna di Roma,” G. E. Hering ; No. 197, “A Wild Bank,” 
R. Collinson ; No. 250, “ At Rotterdam,” W. N. Hardwick ; No. 580, “ Our 
Village, a Forest Scene in Cheshire,” W. Linton ; No. 588, “On the River 
Glaslyn, Mid-day,” H. J. Boddington ; No. 625, “A Summer Afternoon, 
Pas de Calais,’ H. W. B. Davis. 

ae 453, “Setters on the Moors,” will please those who like sporting 
subjects, 

here are one or two paintings of figure-subjects, which are so carefully 
hung up in high, dark corners, that it is difficult to form a correct opinion as 
to their merits. Such are No. 50, “ Moses,” J. T. Bedford ; No. 284, 
“ Elaine,” Britton Rivitre;and No. 480, ‘“ Hamlet and the King,” A. B, 
Donaldson. 

The objects of sculpture in the exhibition are not of such importance or 
merit as to deserve particular notice. 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Tux thirty-fifth exhibition of this body of artists opened at Edinburgh, 
on Saturday last, when, as usual, the galleries were thronged for many hours 
with a brilliant assemblage of the rank and beauty of the city. The cata- 
logue for this season enumerates upwards of 820 works of art in painting and 
sculpture. It is not thought by connoisseurs, and their opinion has been 
readily adopted by the general public, that the present is more than an 
average exhibition. 

The following English artists have sent pictures :—Stanfield, Roberts, 
Linnel, Hook, Maclise, Cook, Philip, Holman Hunt, and Maddox Brown ; but 
these have been so often criticised in London that we need not take up our 
space at present by even enumerating them. Except one or two of these 
contributions, there is no particularly striking work of art shown this year, 
either by foreign or native artists. Many of the pictures of our younger 
painters, however, exhibit signs of improvement, and eclipse in many in- 
stances their efforts of former seasons. We may instance, as an example of 
what we mean, that William Crawford, the recently-elected associate, hitherto 
known chiefly as a painter of Crayon portraits, exhibits a very beautiful 
composition, “‘ The Return from Maying,” in which a number of figures are 
grouped with taste, and coloured with skill and knowledge of effect. The 
only fault of the picture is, that the figures are too dainty, and do not look 
sufficiently as if they had been far in the woods. Mr. G, M. Greig, who may 
be described for realistic effect as a kind of Scotch Hogarth, exhibits this 
year, as he did last, both in oil and water colour (his usual style). His 
ego have a Dutch-like fidelity that renders them exceedingly interesting ; 
iis painting of still life being particularly good. His best water-colour 
picture this year is No. 726,a sketch of an old lady saying grace before meat, 
and entitled, “ Towards the Giver.” This effort is a remarkable instance of 
what may be achieved in water colour, and as an illustration of Scottish life 
and manners it might well form a scene for some of Dean Ramsay’s remi- 
niscences. 

Mr. John Burr does not this year, as usual, tell us a fine homely Scotch 
story on the canvas, but by his “ sketch,” No. 249, “ What would the Poor 
do if it were not for the Poor?” he prepares us for something of that nature 
which is looming in the distance. His “ Homewards” (429) is a beautiful 
“bit” of painting, the girl and child, as well as the glimpse of landscape, 
being equally effective. Mr. John Faed may be described as conspicuous from 
his absence. He only exhibits 396, “ Within a mile of Edinburgh.” Mr. 
Noel Paton has but two pictures in the Exhibition this year. It was ex- 
pected that his six illustrations of the “ Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” which have 
been engraved, would have been on the walls, but in this the Edinburgh 
public have been disappointed, as the proprietor of the paintings had pre- 
viously arranged to exhibit them in London. No. 332, “The Islesman at 
Home,” shows the figures in the ruddy glow from a cheerful fire, and was at 
one time thought to be a fanciful portrait of the artist and his wife and 
child. The sentiment of this work is fine, and it exhibits Mr. Paton’s usual 


careful style of finish and elaborate “a His other picture is rather small, 


and is almost lost ina corner; it is a Shakspearian scene, and exhibits a great 
deal of fancy. “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” No. 512, by Mr. McTaggart, 
is illustrative of Longfellow’s poem, “Come hither! come hither! my little 
daughter,” &c., and we look upon it as one of the best pictures of the season. 
The old sailor who at daybreak has discovered on the bleak sea-beach the 
figure of the maiden tied to the mast, is remarkably well painted, and the 
artist has succeeded in making the picture a most effective and poetical one. 
We cannot refrain from praising heartily Mr. McDonald’s illustration from 
the Scotch story of “ Will and Jean,” “Wha could blame her heart’s com- 


- plaining,” &e., No. 439. It is the too common scene of the drunken hus- 


band’s return to his home, and the tale is told with such consummate art and 
effect as to force itself on the attention of the spectators. Mr. Pettie has 
been highly successful with two scenes from St. Bartholomew's Day. The 


| picture of “‘Ophelia—King and Queen,” No. 441, by Jas. Echford Lauder, 


A hand- | 





dire revenge which will doubtless be taken on him by divers stalwart Caledo- might be set down as a gigantic well-painted picture, has in the exhibition 4 


we think a failure generally, and a decided failure so far as the conception of 
the fair Ophelia is concerned. The artist has made her a well-developed 
woman, “ fat, fair, and forty,” at least. There are many other fine pictures 
in the class we have been noticing, such as “ Scene in Lochleven Castle,” No. 
708, avery ambitious effort by a very young artist, already bearing upon its 
frame the magic “Sold.” We deem it mght to extend every encourage- 
ment to the efforts of our younger artists, for they are to be our future great 
yainters. 

There are some pictures in the exhibition of a more pretentious kind than 
any we have yet noticed, such as Mr. John Pettie’s “ Distressed Cavaliers 
turned Highwaymen,” which is reckoned a successful effort, although 1 
reminds us not a little of the well-known “ Duel in the Snow.” “La Morte 
@ Arthur,” No. 122, by James Archer, is an undoubted success ; the story 
well told, and the details of the picture carefully filled in. The present 
effort will decidedly enhance Mr. Archer’s reputation. Mr. Samuel Bough, 
who exhibited, as a scene in the pantomime at the Queen’s Theatre, what 
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magnificent seascape, No. 516, St. Andrew’s “ When the stormy winds do 
blow.” This scene, although it has all the mannerism of the artist, is fresher 
in its style than some of his recent pictures, and has a genuine relish of the 
salt-water about it, although the breakers do seem rather milky for our taste. 
No. 20, “The Grand Match of the Royal Caledonian Curling Club,” by 
Charles Lees, R.S.A., is a series of portraits of “ keen curlers,” interesting, 
no doubt, to the disciples of the “roaring game,” but not by any means 
capable of being elevated intoa great icture. However, the surroundings of 
the players, i.e. the icy landscape, &c., are decidedly characteristic and 
Scotch-like. The picture has been engraved; and, from the number of 
jortraits it contains, it has no doubt been a successful speculation. No. 110, 
“The Revival Sermon,” is worth looking at in this era of Richard Weaver. 
The artist has been very successful in depicting the “ blood and thunder 
preacher” and his stricken congregation. Many will recognize this as a very 
natural rendering of some of the scenes which have taken place of late in 
various districts of Scotland. Erskine Nicols’ studies of Irish character 
are as inimitable as usual ; 284, “‘ Widow Machree,” is one of his very best 
efforts,—only he might obtain a new model ; his faces have been the same for 
a good few seasons now. “ Cromwell’s Bartizan” (No. 358), by James Drum- 
mond, R.S.A., is considered a ew picture. It is much praised, we observe, 
by the critics, and is much looked at by the spectators, = 

George Harvey and Horatio Macculloch exhibit the principal landscapes. 
No. 425, “ Goat Fell,” &c., by Harvey, is a fine transcript of nature. Mac- 
culloch’s principal effort is his diploma picture, “ Evening :” it is a gem of 
the first water ; and his “ Mist Rising off the Mountains,” conveys a fine 
idea of the sublimity of our Scottish scenery. Mr. P. Graham exhibits some 
fine copies of Nature’s woodland scenes ; and Mr. McWhinter, an artist who 
ought to be more successful in selling his pictures, shows several well-con- 
ceived landscapes. His “ Night by the Seaside,” for instance, is really good. 
Mr. G. F. Hargitt has failed in his new “ line of business.” Ue should not 
deal in cattle—his landscapes are so fine. ‘“ A Highland Drover” is a poor 
effort for him. Mr. E. Crawford, who has been christened “ our Scottish 
Cuyp,” exhibits a number of pleasing pictures. Here we must pause for the 
present, leaving many fine pictures unnoticed, especially in portraiture. 
Some of the busts, too, are worthy of warm commendation, and had space 
permitted, we would willingly have said a few words about them. All that 
we have attempted in this notice is but a passing gossip about pictures well 
deserving to be dealt with by more elaborate criticism. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue silkworm disease has committed such ravages amongst the stock of 
worms in the hands of continental rearers, that it has been found necessary 
to introduce fresh supplies of eggs from those parts of the world which have 
as yet escaped the epidemic, in order to obviate the very serious consequences 
which would otherwise fall upon the numerous districts and villages whose 
entire support depends upon the healthy development of this caterpillar, and 
to whom silk is as important a staple as cotton is to Manchester. A demand 
thus arising for uninfected eggs, has brought into the market immense quanti- 
ties from all parts of the world, and given rise to numerous commercial frauds. 
The wholesale substitution of diseased for genuine eggs having in many cases 
victimised merchants and their peasant customers, has set many experts to the 
task of discovering a distinguishing test which could be applied to a sample 
before purchase ; and we are pleased to hear that Professor Cornalia, of 
Milan, has at last pointed out a practical method of deciding beforehand 
whether any particular lot of eggs will produce healthy or diseased worms. 
It consists essentially in examining, by a high microscopic power, the eges 
after eight or ten days’ incubation, or even the young worms. All that is 
necessary is to crush some of the eggs between two thin plates of glass 
moistened with a drop of water; a greyish pulp escapes, which must be 
examined with a magnifying power of 500 or 600 diameters. The field of 
view will be seen to be covered with a multitude of round globules, amongst 
which strict search must be made for any oval-shaped globules of a cellular 
appearance. The presence of these ovoids will show that the eggs are already 
infected, and will produce diseased worms. If, however, they are absent, 
the worms will be healthy. 

Some French experimentalists, MM. Lallemand and Sirodot, have recently 
been repeating these observations of Professor Cornalia, and have still further 
increased the delicacy of the test. A drop of strong acetic acid applied to 
the mass under the microscope will be found to dissolve nearly all the gircular 
globules, but is without appreciable action upon the oval ones, which may by 
this means be detected with great certainty, even when they are so few in 
quantity as to have been previously quite obscured. They have also noticed 
that amongst mixed egos those which were of a greyish blue colour were in 
general free from these ovoids, whilst they were very numerous in eggs of a 
greenish tint and oily appearance. The difference between eggs of divers 
origins is spoken of as being very remarkable ; whilst those from districts 
Which have been ravaged by this epidemic contain these ovoids in great 
numbers, they are vety rare or entirely absent in eggs which have been 
brought from distant countries which have hithertd been spared this visita- 
tion. Guided by the microscopic examination of the above-named French 
observers, several silkworm rearers of the department of Vaucluse, who have 
suffered mos? severely by the epidemic, have destroyed all their old infected 
eggs, and have laid in a stock which, according to this test, should produce 
healthy worms. The success which they will meet with next season is 


anxiously looked forward to, as a trial upon so large a seale will be decisive. 


as to the value of this proposed remedy for a scourge which, judged by the 
thousands of families whom it has ruined, may be fairly looked upon as a 
national disaster. ‘ 

Another oily liquid which chemistry has procured by the distillation of 
various bodies seems likely to be applied to as many or more uses as the 
Heveone, to which allusion was made last week. Benzol, obtained from some 
of the most offensive smelling waste products of the gas manufactories, after 
being applied in its turn to make illuminating gas ; then becominga favourite 
“ssence for culinary flavours ; next forming the basis of all the gorgeous and 
fashionable aniline dyes, mauve and magenta, fuchsine, roseine, and emerald- 
ine ; afterwards coming before the public under the name of benzine-collas, 


for the removal of greasemarks and stains of all kinds, has now asserted its | table. 





claims as one of the most efficient insecticides. One or two drops of benzol 
for. r insects, or its vapour only near the haunts of the smaller varieties, 
are sufficient to pects them instantly. It communicates a most remark 
able rigidity to er bodies, the wings of various insects, particularly the 
a assuming such rigidity that they will, if touched, break rather 
than bend, although in a day or two, when the benzol has entirely esca 
from their tissues, they regain all their former suppleness. Benzol will thus 
prove a valuable adjunct to the naturalist’s cabinet, as it will render unneces- 
sary the barbarous process of impaling the live specimen with a pin toa 
oak. It is said also that “rats and mice, and such small deer,” can be driven 
away by the simple introduction of a few drops of benzol into the places they 
most frequent. The great inflammability of benzol, and the explosive 
character of its vapour when mixed with air, will render it necessary for any 
of our readers who may be tempted to try its insecticide properties not to 
allow any flame to come near any place so treated until its characteristic 
odour has in great measure disappeared. 

An important step in the manufacture of the large lenses required for 
lighthouses and other purposes, has just been made. These, when of large 
size, are enormously expensive, owing to the great thickness and consequent 
perfection of glass necessary. This was, in some degree, reduced by employ- 
ing built-up lenses as in Fresnel’s system, which are now in general use in 
lighthouses : the accuracy of workmanship required in grinding and fitting 
together these complicated masses of glass, has however always been such as to 
keep the price of these very high ; but now there is every probability of their 
soon being turned out of the workshops for a price little exceeding that of the 
glass itself, as by a process just brought out by M. Degrand, they will in 
future be manufactured in the same way as coins and medals are struck, 
A matrix is first prepared of highly-polished bronze, on which the requisite 
curves are engraved with mathematical accuracy. This is then used as a die 
in a coining press, and a sheet of glass, softened by heat, being placed under- 
neath, it is powerfully csmpenieel tide every portion of the mould, and then 
only requires to be ,passed through the annealing process, when it can, at a 
mere nominal price, take its place in commerce by the side of the costly 
compound lenses at present in use. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


TE paper read at the last meeting of the Linnean Society, on the 7th inst., 
by A. G. Moore, Esq., contained an account of the occurrence in the Isle of. 
Wight, of Festuca ambigua, a new species of grass belonging to the section 
Vulpia and nearly related to V. pseudo-myurus, and V. scivroides, which 
Mr. Moore finds growing abundantly on the sea-side sandhills or “dunes,” in 
that island. 

At the Chemical Society, the same evening, papers were read by Professor 
Field, “On the basic carbonates of copper, nickel, and cobalt ;”” and by Mr. A. 
H. Church, “ On a new acid obtained by the oxidation of benzol.” This acid stands 
immediately above the benzoic, in the aromatic series of acids. 

That Professor Huxley’s lecture at the Royal Institution on Friday was a bril- 
liant one we need scarcely say. The subject was, “The Nature of the Earliest 
Stages of the Development of Animals,’ but the professor did not tread again on 
that thorny ground on which, at his last previous lecture, he so boldly took his 
stand, frankly acknowledging that once in three or four years was often enough for 
such subjects. About a year ago, Captain Callow,—whose name is familiar to 
many from his cook display of courage in saving his crew on a late occasion, when 
his vessel parted and went down,—on a return voyage across the Atlantic, was 
surprised by an astonishing and wonderful phenomenon. As far as the eye 
could see, there were in the waters around little floating pillars of fire. However, to 
secure any of these was a difficult task, and as they were not to be taken in 
buckets, nor caught in nets, Captain Callow took perhaps the readiest method by 
swimming for one. Brought home preserved in spirit, this specimen was pre- 
sented to Professor Huxley. It was a cylindrical body, open at one end, and 
closed at the other; and when alive gave out a bright intermittent light sufficient 
to read by. The creature was not unknown to naturalists from whom it had 
already received the name of Pyrosoma; but specimens of it have been very rare, 
and its organization scarcely studied. Professor Huxley, however, was struck in 
observing it with some new appearances, and to the study of which he has devoted, 
at intervals, the leisure of the past year, in consequence of the instructiveness 
of their bearings on the early development of organic life. An ordinary fresh egg 
is possessed of familiar but still extraordinary properties. Placed under the 
parent hen, in an egg-hatcher, or an Egyptian oven, after a few weeks, a living, 
moving, highly-organized chick is produced. Many may speculate on the change, 
but unless we know the nature of the contents, the speculation will be to no pur- 
pose. The contents, when carefully broken out and floated in water, will be seen 
to consist of a yellow central mass, or vitellus, surrounded by a transparent mass 
of albumen. A careful examination will show something more—-a germinal spot. 
From Aristotle to the days of the great Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, if anybody speculated at all on the transformation the contents of the 
egg underwent, they did so to no purpose. To Harvey, however, belongs the 
merit of laying down the foundations of our modern knowledge of the progress 
of generation or development. Professor Huxley, after reviewing the theories and 
teachings of Kolliker, Miller, and others,and the generally-received opinion of natu- 
ralists on the processes of development, stated minutely his own investigations on the 
development of the ova of the Pyrosoma. All organic life, whatever its kind, 
proceeds from a simple ovum, and this ovum, like the hen’s egg, may, in general 
terms, be said to contain an internal germinal vesicle, in the interior of which is the 
germinal spot. According to previous notions, the germinal spot disappeared 
totally, and was succeeded by an entirely new organism—the embryonic cell, 
which proceeded by subdivision into 2, 4, 8, 16, &c., to be developed into the 
ultimate blastoderm. There was thus a break in the series of developments, by 
the supposed disappearance of the germinal spot. This gap Professor Huxley has 
filled up by showing that in the ease of the ovum of the Pyrosoma, the germinal 
spot is not destroyed, and a new organism formed as according to former theories, 
but that the germinal spot is merely divided, and then the multiple subdivisions 
proceed onwards uninterruptedly into the ultimate blastoderm. Irom the minute- 
ness of the object, and the difficulties of its observation under the microscope, it 
is not to be wondered at that this stage in the development of the ovum should 
not hitherto have been discovered. 

At the Geographical Society on Monday, there was a discussion, before a 
crowded attendance, on the papers read at the last meeting, “On the North 
Atlantic Telegraph.’ The subscription list in aid of Consul Petherick’s expedi- 


| tion up the White Nile, amounting already to upwards of £1,000, was laid upon the 
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Mr. J. Macdouall Stuart, were communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison. Extracts 
were read from Mr. Stuart's diary of his explorations, undertaken previously to 
his late daring adventare through the centre of Australia, towards the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. He discovered well watered districts and springs belonging to the 
basin of Lake Torrens. Drift-wood and rubbish were found 15 feet high on the 
trees bordering the river Neale, proving the large quantity of water which, during 
the rainy season, must pour through the valley. His examinations extended to 
lat. 27° 30°, between long. 135° and 136°, but he could not reach the northern 
limit of the vast lagoon discovered. Indications of gold were scen, but his health 
having broken down he returned, and succeeded, with Mr. Kekewich and two 
men, in reaching Chambers’ Creek on the 21st of January, 1860, after an absence 
of about three months. Sir Roderick Murchison reviewed at some length the 
data collected by various explorers, and expressed his belief that, notwithstanding 
the discovery of an extensive fertile region in the interior by Mr. Macdouall 
Stuart, there was, as he had originally surmised, a vast saline desert to the east- 
ward. Mr. Baker, of South Anstralia, believed that theory would prove to be 
correct, and mentioned a variety of facts and indications in support of it. Colonel 
Gawler, late Governor of South Australia, urged the great importance of Mr. 
Stuart's discoveries, in making which he had been so nobly assisted by Messrs. 
Chambers and Finke, and which had proved the practicability of forming a route 
from the south-east colonies to the north-west coast, and enforced the advantage 
of establishing, without delay, a new colony on that coast. 

At the Zoological Society, on Tuesday, Mr. T. H. Stewart read some obser- 
vations “on the Anatomy of the Echinoderms,” relating in particular 
to the apparatus possessed by some of the higher groups of this class of ahimals 
for the prehension and division of food, which appeared to have been preyiously 
unnoticed or imperfectly described. Papers were read on some new species 
of butterflies, collected by Mr. Wallace in the Moluccas, by Mr. W. C. 
Hewitson, and on a rare snake from Bokhara, by Dr. W. Peters, of Berlin, 
foreign member of the society. The latter animal, which had been descri by 
Professor Brandt as Taphrometopon lineolatum, and by MM. Dumeril and [Bibron 
as Chorisodon sibiricum, was stated to be nearly allied to the European Celopeltis 
lacertina. Dr. Sclater made some additions to, and corrections of his list’ of the 
birds of the Falkland Islands (published in the last volume of the Society’s 
Proceedings), founded upon the observations made by Captain Abbott during his 
late residence in those islands. Dr. Selater also exhibited on behalf of Captain 
Abbott a bull's hoof, with an abnormal growth of the horny substance, a mal- 
formation stated to be not uncommon among the wild cattle in the Falklands. 
Mr. Bartlett exhibited two pairs of living hybrid ducks from the Society’s 
collection, which had been bred in Holland. They were the result of the union 
of the Summer Duck (Aiz sponsa) with two of the Diving Ducks (Faligula ferina 
and F. nyroca) and exhibited clear traces of the species which had produced them. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, on Friday, the 
report of the Council, and the address of the President on the presentation of 
the Medal of the Society to M. Goldschmidt, for his discovery of thirteen small 
planets, were read. The society then proceeded to the ballot for the election of 
officers; the Council had nominated the Astronomer Royal, G. B. Airy, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S., for the office of President; and six Fellows of the society had 
nominated John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., of Hartwell, near Aylesbury, to fill this 
office. As this is the first instance of any other gentleman being nominated to 
fill any office, in addition to those contained in the Council’s or House list, 
a good deal of excitement prevailed among the Fellows. The result of the 
ballot was, that Dr. Lee was elected by a large majority. 

On Thursday, at the Society of Antiquaries, John Brent, Esq., F.S.A., read a 
paper *“*On some Roman and Saxon Remains found in and about Canterbury.” 
J. J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited “Rubbings of a Bookbinding bearing the 
arms of Anne Boleyn, and of other Royal bindings ;” and W. H. Black, Esq., 
F.S.A., read a paper “On the death and worldly circumstances of Holbein as 
revealed by the discovery of his will.” 








THE DRAMA. 
CHARLES KEAN, AS A COMEDIAN. 

Tae men and times we call classic, gave to tragedy and comedy separate 
Musas; one bore the bowl and dagger, the other the fantastic mask. The 
domains of the “ sock and buskin” were distinct and well defined. Tragedy, in 
her “ gorgeous pall,” Milton gives as a companion to melancholy ; comedy he 
seeks on the “ well-trod stage,” when he wished for the comradeship of mirth. 
And to the old scholars, the blending of the two veins of feeling appeared a bar- 
barism. Tragedy, already oppressed by the yoke of the “ unities” of time and 
place, was not allowed the mitigation of a smile. No jesting was permitted 
m the court of that stately queen. But from the beginning, the English stage 
rebelled against such unnatural rigour. She would not be bound to observe 
place and time ; and, copying from nature, boldly placed laughter in close neigh- 
bourhood with tears. One consequence of our “ mixed” drama has been, that 
few of our tragedians have been all tragedy. Unless they had some comedy in 
them, they could not attempt some of the highest characters in our dramatic 
literature. Hamlet, of which we have already spoken, is an instance. The 
English tragic actor must, in fact, be able to descend at times from the lofty 
cothurnus, and walk gracefully on the common level of the comedian. And this 
double power all our greatest artists appear to have possessed. Of Garrick, it 
was so difficult to say whether he belonged to tragedy or comedy, that 
Reynolds painted him between both. He could be Macbeth and Othello; and, 
with equal facility, Ranger, Sir John Brute, or Abel Drugger. It would seem that 
the tragedian can more easily descend to the familiar tone of comedy, than the 
comedian can rise to the grandeur and pathos of tragedy. 

If all stage traditions are true, some artists have had very singular self-delu- 
sions as to which linethey were best fitted. But nature has generally determined 
it, by the peculiarities of person and voice ; and if she has not, the public soon 
tells an actor in what he is best. It may be harsh to the ambitious artist, and 
he may quarrel on the point both with nature and his audiences; but it is 
in vain. Liston is said to have been convinced that his real vocation was for 
tragedy; but his extraordinary visage would have turned tragedy itself into 
the comedy and farce that had marked him for their own. Can any one 
imagine Buckstone attempting Viryinius ? Robson is the only low comedian who 
can express tragic passion, though his flights in the higher region are short; 
the gallery and the spirit of burlesque soon drag him down again ; but those 
flashes of power are extraordinary, and make us doubt whether he is not a 
great tragic artist perverted partly by public taste, and partly by his own. 
Could he sustain the power he often displays in fitful bursts, through a whole 
character, burlesque would soon give toa higher sphere the genius now wasted 
in a low one. To recur again to the past, the versatility of Edmund Kean 
included Tom Tg and Harle juin in the range of his parts. But they were odd 
and eccentric exhibitions, capricious tours de force, reserved for special occasions ; 
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vaganza. 

Of our great actors, Garrick appears to have been the only one to whom 
tragedy and comedy could make equal claims. Macready sometimes courted the 
lighter muse, but she did not smile on his attempts. They were strongly marked, 
but not felicitous. It may seem a contradiction, but the most amusing peculiarity 
of Macready’s comedy was its total want of humour. All that was intellectual 
remained, and the essence of fun had evaporated. It could not be called bad; 
but its merit was not the sort of merit looked for, and the general result was odd 
and surprising. 

Charles Kean was more than midway in his London career before he ventured 
fully on comedy and melodrama, and as he was decidedly successful in both, we may 
wonder he did not try them sooner. A strong sense of humour, and the power 
of bringing out all the meaning of dialogue, giving it all the lights and shades of 
which it is capable, were “ good gifts,” that he brought in large measure to comedy, 
when he at last resolved to give his own tragedy a rival; and his thorough know- 
ledge of the technical business of the stage—all that mechanism of bis art, which 
the actor must use, and, in using, conceal—gave a perfection and finish to his 
Corsican Brothers and his Mephistophiles, which made them two of the most 
remarkable creations of the modern stage. They were thoroughly melodramatic, 
and might be deemed a descent from the dignity of tragedy. 

But in these distinctions there is a good deal of mere conventionalism. If an 
artist, whether actor or painter, discovers that his powers are best suited to the 
class of creations that aré second in rank, he is wise if he takes the first place in 
it, instead of labouring on in the sphere not so congenial to him. Had Hogarth 
obstinately persisted in the “high art” of the historical school, he would not 
have been a great painter. Now, with the exception of Hamlet, Charles Kean’s 
high tragic characters frequently left something to be desired. Moreover, the 
range of such parts is limited ; and as no more tragedies are likely to be written 
for the English stage,—when a new dress had been given to the Shakspearian 
plays, by setting them on the stage in a more gorgeous manner, as spectacles, 
the actor and manager had nearly reached the limits of the tragic sphere. At 
this point, Charles Kean changed what painter’s call his “ manner ;”” and, which 
is not always the case with the painter, Kean’s second, or later manner, was richer 
and more original than the first, while it left his technical skill, his “ drawing,” 
80 to speak, as great as ever. To this second period belong his Louis the Eleventh, 
and Benedict. The first was so unlike anything he had done before, that it took 
the public by surprise. It was much more than a new reading of an old part ; it 
was one of those rare events of the stage, a creation. The piece itself is not by 
any means a master-piece, either in language or construction. It is simply a 
condensation of the rhymed tragedy of Delavigne, into three acts of prose. But 
it has the stage merit of leaving the central figure even more prominent than it 
appears in the original. The English adaptation, by sinking the declamatory 
passages, which French audiences sustain complacently, is made more level and 
familiar, and the piece may be called a comedy, with a tragic leaning. The 
death of Louis, clutching his crown to the last, after he has surprised the 
Dauphin in the act of putting it on, is a bold plagiarism from ‘Henry the Fourth,” 
by which the French dramatist has avenged some of the many “ conveyances” 
English writers have made from the stores of our neighbours. This scene, and the 
attempted assassination of Louis, are nearly all the tragic incidents. The rest is 
a study of character, thrown into the dramatic form. And that character is such a 
singular mixture of strength and weakness, with an odd kind of humour mixed up 
with both, heightened by the contrast of his extreme worldly cunning with 
the grovelling superstition of his external repentance, that it is one of the most 
complex parts in the range of modern drama. And we doubt if any artist will 
ever play it so well as Charles Kean. There is no strong passion or deep pathos in 
Lowis, no royal grandeur ; divest Gloster of his daring courage, leaving him his 
cunning, and astuteness, and total want of conscience ; give him the bearing of 
an epicier, rather than that of a prince,—suppose him liable to intervals of 
superstitious terror—not remorse—and the combination will give some idea of 
Louis the Eleventh. And, as played by Charles Kean, the figure stands out both to 
the mind and eye, life-like and individual. None who saw it willever forget it; and 
we are tempted to add, that those who have not seen it have not witnessed—we 
will not say the greatest, but the most singular and striking of his characters. 
We wish he had left the memory of more such perfectly original creations behind 
him. Of Charles Kean’s Benedict there is less tosay. Its comedy is higher, more 
elegant, and less mixed than what we must still call the comedy of Louis the Eleventh. 
But what criticism is needed of the author the world knows by heart? And of 
the actor, criticism would resolve itself into comparison with others; memory 
will interfere and colour the judgment. For this reason, were we a “ well-graced 
actor,” we should prefer new parts to the repetition of oid ones, even at the risk 
of occasionally coming short, for one complete success would cover half a dozen 
failures. 

Benedict is an old part, and has been played by many good actors; and we 
can remember none better than Kean’s, none that brought out all the points of 
the dialédgue, with more evident relish and appreciation of its wit, or that had 
more of the bearing of the gentleman and the soldier. But from any analysis of 
a Shakspearian character we purposely forbear. If we have sometimes regretted 
that actors of even versatile powers apply them so cautiously, and show so much 
needless distrust of themselves and the public; and if we think that Kean would 
have done more justice to his own capabilities as a great artist if he had earlier and 
oftener ventured beyond the limited round of the “ acted” plays of Shakspeare, 
we must acknowledge that in two parts he showed an extraordinary degree of 
artistic courage. What pieces could be more thoroughly opposed to all the 
associations of the “legitimate” school, than those rather wildly constructed 
melodramas, the “ Corsican Brothers” and “ Faust and Marguerite ?” 

It was a bold transition from Hamlet and Othello to the twin Franchis and the 
grotesquely-diabolical Mephistopheles. But the courage was well rewarded, for 
Kean’s reputation as an artist of original powers was increased by both imper- 
sonations. Other great tragedians have essayed comedy ; some, like Garrick, 
with full success. But both tragedy and comedy are within the bounds of nature, 
and may be studied from life. In these dramas Kean dealt with the super- 
natural, the spectral, and the unearthly. In the whole history of the stage, n° 
such achievement is recorded. They deserve to be chronicled for that peculiarity 
alone ; but the parts were, also, good of themselves. They were not studies of 
character, but of external effect ; they were addressed more to the eye than the 
mind ; but what an intimate knowledge and perfect command of all the pictorial 

side of the actor’s art they displayed? As we recall them, they remind us, 45 
strongly as his more purely intellectual efforts, that in Charles Kean the stage 
losing a great artist. 





MR. FECHTER’S “ DON CHSAR DE BAZAN.” 


If the legitimate drama wanes, the romantic drama flourishes, and appears 
just now to monopolise the greater share of the admiration and support of the 
play-going public. As in pieces of this class the interest centres mainly in the 
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hero or heroine, one really good actor or actress is sufficient to secure their suc- 
cess; thus the dearth of accomplished actors is less felt in this walk of the drama 
than in the Shakspearian play, in which a host of characters demand efficient 
representatives. ; 

In the romantic drama the hero generally has matters pretty much his own 
way ; all the other characters are in subjection to him ; and if by his superior 
genius or talent he soars above them, it seems but poetical justice, and his auxil- 
liaries, be they ever so incapable, suffer no humiliation. The melo-dramatic 
hero is like a central sun, about whom a host of satellites obediently revolve, 
shining less by any brilliancy of their own than by the light reflected from the 

r luminary—the theatrical star! 

“Don Cesar de Bazan” is a drama that demands much versatility in the 
actor who sustains the part of the hero. The plot is not more improbable than 
usual in works of the class to which it belongs; while the incidents are such as 
invariably enlist popular sympathy. The action is varied, prompt, and compact, 
the situations are telling and arise naturally, while the vices and virtues of the 
hero are by no means so repulsive as those which usually form the staple of a 
modern French drama. a 

Don Cesar is a character very difficult to look, still more to act; for it is 
scarcely possible to imagine two things more incongruous in their bearing than a 
Spanish noble and his ordinary plebeian representative—the one impregnable to 
vulgarity, the other the very essence of it. The representative of Don Cesar 
should be a gentleman by nature and culture, as well as actor. If this alliance 
do not exist, the chivalrous sentiments and actions of the character are belied by 
the tones and gestures that accompany them. . 

Mr. Fechter has this week appeared at the Princess’s, in the character of Don 
Cesar, and proved himself a very efficient representative of the part. His 
bearing at once makes known the possession of the necessary culture to depict 
the Spanish gentleman, and amid the many temptations to exaggeration, he with 
much discrimination and taste kept from all misplaced exuberance or extrava- 
gance. The Don, it will be remembered, is a rollicking, reckless spendthrift, 
whose love of a gay life has brought the usual results, and an inconvenient 
acquaintance with poverty. With everything gone but honour and his sword, 
he is as chivalrous in his tattered cloak as in velvet doublet, and risks his life in 
rescuing a poor boy from the hands of cruel persecutors. Sentenced to death, 
with but two hours to live, he spends it in jesting and mocking his fate. He is 
shot, but not killed. Then an entirely new phase of his character is brought 
out. His honour is engaged; a truce to jesting now. Made the dupe of a 
crafty minister, who aims at nothing less than to wrong the honour of his royal 
master, Don Cesar eventually defeats the plot and avenges his king by slaying 
the traitor. Meanwhile, the honour of the woman he loves, and has unwittingly 
married, is placed in jeopardy, but by timely interposition he rescues her, and is 
duly rewarded by his king. 

It is evident that this is a part requiring much versatility on the part of 
the actor. Mr. Fechter completely changed with the change of scene. At first 
the perfect embodiment of gay mirth and reckless audacity, he gives no reason 
to suspect that the noble qualities of his generous nature are not decayed but 
only obscured. But when circumstances change he changes with them, and 
at once soars into the higher range of pure and honourable emotions, and in his 
conference with the king shows that he too has a royal heart. 

Under each changing aspect, and under the increasing complexities of his 
position, Mr. Fechter proved himself master of his position. With admirable ex- 
pression in every feature, with prompt and appropriate gesture, and with a vigour 
that flashed out at the moment it was demanded, Mr. Fechter showed himself 
one of the most accomplished actors before the public. It is easy to perceive that 
he has been trained in a school the very antipodes of the English cenventional 
one in which the true dramatic instincts of so many promising young actors are 
perverted. To these Mr. Fechter is a most excellent model, not for imitation, but 
for study. He appears fully to command the admiration and sympathy of his 
audiences, and although trained and developed in a foreign country, we may fairly 
claim him for one of our own, seeing that he was born in England of an English 
mother. His native tongue is English, and the slight foreign accent. by whfch it 
is tinged is no drawback in his declamation, but rather adds piquancy to it. 

The play is carefully produced and tolerably well cast. We could have wished 
Maritana less intensely artificial, and the king a little more regal in his bearing. 
But Spain surely never produced such buffoons as Mr. F. Matthews gives us for a 
Spanish noble. Both this gentleman’s impersonation and that of Mrs. Weston 
showed how much familiarity with burlesque has done to deprive them of the 
power of taking an undistorted view of a simple character. 








MISS AMY SEDGWICK’S DRAMATIC READINGS. 


To hold an audience rapt and attentive for a couple of hours implies a power 
of attraction of no common order. But when this power resides in the person 
of a highly accomplished lady, who to an engaging manner—that at once estab- 
lishes a rapport between herself and the audience—adds the charm of a musical 
voice and great dramatic power of expression, the wonder that these readings should 
prove so agreeable and attractive ceases. _We would much prefer to hear a good 
play well read, in part or as a whole, than to see it poorly acted, with the choicest 
poetical thoughts marred by prosy delivery. But beside the play, our literature is 
exceedingly rich in compositions admirably adapted for reading or recitation. Our 
early poets have bequeathed us matchless treasures of this kind, to which our 
modern poets have made worthy additions. But Miss Sedgwick has taken a 
wider range than that here indicated. Her selections comprise not only scenes 
from Shakspeare, but elso from Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal,’’ Knowles’s 
* Hunchback,” from Dickens’s ** Pickwick,” of Camphbell’s poem of “ Lochiel’s 
Warning,” and Tennyson’s noble poem, “The Charge of the Six Hundred at 
Balaklava.” 

To render these productions with all the éffect of which they are capable, 
demands great versatility of expression, which is fully and adequately rendered 
by Miss Sedgwick. Whether the subject be comic and amusing, as in the scenes 
between Modus and Helen, in the “ Hunchback,” or in the trial scene in “ Pick- 
wick ;” or whether it be the thrilling “Charge of the Six Hundred,” the solemn 
“Lochiel’s Warning,” or the quaint and mysterious “ Lady Clare de Vere” of 
Tennyson : they each and all find due expression in the reading of Miss Sedg- 
wick. Where each phase of emotion is so fully displayed; it is difficult to give 
the preference to one or to another. Listening to the humorous dialogue be- 
tween Modus and Helen, or the discourse between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, or 
to Sergeant Buzfuz’s address to the jury, we at once decide that the lady’s forte is 


the humorous and comic. But when we listen to the heroic and more exciting | 


pieces of Tennyson and Campbell, we feel that our preference cannot be given on 
account of any superior excellence in the manner in which they are recited, but 
rather from our penchant for either the gay or the severe. 

Public readings of the class to which Miss Sedgwick devotes her talents 
pessess a peculiar value. They serve to familiarise a large class of persons 





with some of our best dramatic productions, whose scruples prevent them 
entering a theatre. They are models of taste to the young, and serve to excite 
a taste in them for poetry, which otherwise would lie dormant, or remain 
depressed from the monotonous manner in which it is usually read. No civilized 
country contains so few good orators or even readers as Great Britain, The art 
of elocution is too much underrated, and yet few accomplishments are more 
necessary or useful to the educated gentleman. Many who attend Miss Sedg- 
wick’s readings are made aware, for the first time, of how rare and beautiful 
accomplishment is that of reading well. 








MUSIC. 
MONSTER HALLS AND CHAMBER MUSIC. 


WE have no intention of doing violence to the public taste, when we record 
our daily growing conviction, that chamber music is unsuited to our larger halls. 
We believe that the performance of quartetts in such disproportionate spaces 
violates the fandamental condition of chamber compositions. 

The name of chamber music implies that it is intended for comparatively 
smaller rooms, and experience shows that a truth is embodied in the name. A 
quartett is in some sense a miniature orchestra, and if adequate to fill an orches- 
tral room, an orchestra-would scarcely be necessary. All the apparatus of an 
orchestra is designed, in the main, to produce the volume of sound requisite to 
fill a given space, and that object attained, one of the highest qualities to which 
an orchestra can aspire—the most difficult, perhaps, of attainment—is unity of 
effect. Evidently four instruments only have a better chance of succeeding in 
this than a hundred, and, if sufficient for the purpose, would in many respects be 
preferable. But they are not sufficient. Hence a whole catalogue of resulting 
evils. 

And in the first place, we lose the great and indispensable charm of contrast. 
Take, for instance, St. James’s Hall, and ask any unprejudiced musician, whether 
in the quartetts performed there, contrast and climax, or what is commonly 
called light and shade, are not all but utterly wanting. The “ pianos” are, 
indeed, seraphically soft, but the “fortes” are impotently null; and the mind, 
instead of being filled by the climax anxiously expected, collapses in disappoint- 
ment at the end of a mighty effort resulting in weak noise. 

The next evil lies in the vice of indistinctness, which unfailingly arises in all 
the quicker movements. <A few of the hearers who sit immediately round the 
performers may escape the disadvantage, but the majority, who sit at a greater 
distance, can barely distinguish the several parts of a scherzo or allegro. Violins, 
viola, violincello, mingle in one jumble,—all feature, all relief, is lost in feeble 
scrimmage. But this is not all. The performance of chamber music in monster 
halls has a pernicious effect upon the artists themselves in the destruction of the 
true foundation of all art—Repose. He who despairs of producing the effect he 
desires cannot be at rest. ‘It is our impotencies that irritate us,” says a 
moralist. Quartett players are no exception to the rule. When the room in 
which they play is too large for the purpose, they are dimly aware that they 
cannot (do what they will) reach the culmination required. Hence a latent im- 
patience, irritation, discomfort, ending in the loss of repose and concentration, 
and begetting the habit, fatal to artistic beauty, of straining and exaggeration. 
The fruit no longer drops ripe and mellow from the bough. The tree, violently 
shaken, yields coarser pabulum. The frog bursts in the effort to rival the bull, 
and the very quantity itself of the tone produced is diminished, as every musician 
knows, by the energy misspent. 

Solos on the violin, or by the voice accompanied by the piano, would seem at 
first sight to be all the more liable to the objection. In point of fact, however, 
they are not; and we think that in reality the apparent exception. flows from the 
very same principle. Upon the voice we need not dwell. It is confessedly the 
loudest of instruments, and a good voice fills Exeter Hall. But with regard to 
stringed instruments, to which this article more especially refers, it can scarcely 
fail to have struck a large part of the audience on the last great Beethoven 
night in St. James’s Hall, that in Mr. Vieuxtemps’ splendid, though not unexcep- 
tionable, performance of the Kreutzer Sonata, with the greatest of our English 
pianists, the effect produced in point of tone seemed much greater than what he 
had accomplished in the quartett on the same evening. We are disposed to 
attribute this to no exceptional causes, for we have observed a similar effect in 
almost every corresponding case. The real cause we take to be, that the violin 
is heard either alone, or when not alone in relief upon tlie fuller and deeper 
ground of the piano, an instrument generically different. The attention is not 
perplexed in the attempt to discriminate between four homogeneous instruments, 
and being freely devoted to piano and violin in turn, or if to both at once, 
yet to two instruments exceedingly distinct, the sound seems in reality greater 
than it is. That the piano should even alone have an effect in point of sound so 
much greater in proportion than one or even four stringed instruments, may, at 
first sight, seem very astonishing. But of the truth there is, we fancy, small 
doubt, and probably by mathmeticians the cause would be assigned: to the 
acoustic fact of the greater perfection in the vibration due to the metal strings 
of the instrument in question, So telling is a note from the piano, that it will 
generally be heard through an orchestra in the largest halls. Even, in spite of 
Mr. Benedict’s delicate touch in his accompaniment of Mr. Sims Reeves’ extra- 
ordinary rendering of the ‘ Lieder Kreis,” the softer notes of the singer were 
sometimes lost in the accompaniment. 

The piano, then, and the violin, are each, and both together, well adapted to 
very large halls; but we submit with all deference, not trios, nor quartetts for 
stringed instruments. As well might we terrify the echoes of a drawing-room 
with the crash of an orchestra, as attempt to fill the heart and ears of 1,000 people 
with the sound of four stringed instruments. Everything has its own laws, and 
we never enter St. James’s Hall fora Monday popular concert, without a feeling of 
regret that the public, who zealously promote the cause of music in our country, 
are not treated to the glorious symphonies and overtures commensurate with the 
space in which they assemble, instead of that which, in its proper place noble and 
unsurpassed by any other kind of music, is degraded by transmutation into the 
mere tinkling of a musical box. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Fantaisig Propuete. FR. Fovarger. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.—Light, bril- 
liant, and easily executed, this morceau will be found attractive to the young 
pianist. 

Dovze Vaises pour Piano. Stephen Beller. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.— 
The young beginner may profitably spend an hour at these trifles, but they will 
be discarded by the more advanced musician. . 

Caxipan: Grand Valse de Salon. R. Fuvarger. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell. 
Interesting and graceful, this grand valse promises to be a favourite show-off 
piece for the musical soirée. 

Tue Lasr Rosk oF SuMMER. 


R. Favarger. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.— 
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This sweetest of Irish melodies is capitally introduced, well arranged, and the air 
dexterously carried through a variety of phases, brilliant yet not difficult of 
execution. 

L’Escarro.etre: Morceau de Salon. R. Favarger. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell. 
—A well-arranged morceau, suitable to the young musical aspirant. 
barcarcle will require supple fingers to execute it neatly. It is a good practical 
piece, light, and very brilliant. 

Rosy-Lirrey Kate: Ballad. By Francesco Berger. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas. 
—The refrain of this trite ballad is, “’Tis better be off with the old love, before 
you're on with the new.” The words are common-place, and the music of the 
same order. 

La Concazatsua. By Durand de Gran. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—This 
Andalusian dance is atmirably arranged, and its execution both brilliant and 
showy. We recommend it to all aspiring pianoforte players. 

L’Avworsa. By W.M. Lute. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—This is an elaborate 
polka, lively and well marked. 

Consurro Nocturne. By R. Faverger. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.—Slow 
and simple, this piece is available to the most moderate capacity. 

Santa Lucta. By Harold Thomas. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.—One of 
those compositions which please theear whilst being executed, without leaving 
any lasting impression on the listener's mind or heart. 

La Tenpresse. By Stephen Beller. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.—This ten- 
der melody is rendered somewhat intricate from the key selected for its com- 

iron. 
oo MeM’RY COMES LIKE SOME SWEET Dream. Par Réné Favarger. Cramer, 
Beale, & Chappell.—This favourite ballad of Linley’s is arranged with taste and 
judgment. 
. Roserra’s Dream. W. M. Lutz. Addison, Hollier, & Lucas.—This dream 
is not of the most interesting character, it is not subdued enough to be soothing, 
nor brilliant enough to be startling. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





SIR J. OWEN, BART. 

On Wednesday, the 6th inst., at Taynton House, near Newent, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 83, Sir John Owen, Bart., Lord Lieutenant of Pembrokeshire, 
Governor of Milford Haven, and M.P. for the 
Pembroke district of boroughs. The late 
baronet, who was the eldest son of the late 
Joseph Lord, Esq., of Pembroke, by Cor- 
betta, daughter of Lieut-General Owen, and 
grand-daughter of Sir Arthur Owen, third 
baronet (of the line which was first raised in 
1641 to the title which became extinct on 
the death of Sir William Owen, eighth ba- 
ronet, without issue, in 1851), was born in 
1777, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1804, 
He was subsequently called to the Bar, 
and entered Parliament in 1506 as Member for Pembrokeshire, in which 
capacity he steadily supported the Tory Administration of Lord Liverpool. He 
continued to sit for that constituency until the general election of 1841, when he 
retired in favour of Lord Emlyn, now Karl of Cawdor, and was elected for the 
Pembroke district of boroughs, which he represented to the day of his death, 
having thus been an M.P. for nearly fifty-five years, a period unequalled except 
by Sir Charles Burrell, M.P. for Shoreham, who entered Parliament at the same 
time, and is now indisputably the “ Father of the House,’ both in years and 
political standing. He assumed, by Royal licence, the name and arms of Owen 
in lieu of his patronymic of Lord, in 1809, on succeeding by will to the large 
estates of his relative, Sir Hugh Owen, sixth baronet, and was created a Baronet, 
with a fresh patent, Jan. 12, 1813. Sir John Owen was twice married; first, in 
1802, to Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. John L. Phillips, by whom, who died in 
1829, he had issue, four daughters and a son, Colonel Hugh Owen, of Land- 
shipping, Co. Pembroke, who contested the county against Mr. G. L. Phillips 
last month, on the occasion of the vacancy caused by Lord Emlyn’s succession 
to the Peerage. Sir John married, secondly, in 1830, Mary Frances, third 
daughter of Edward Stephenson, Esq., of Farley Hill, Berks, by whom also he 
has a family. The present baronet was born in 1803, and sat for the Pembroke 





boroughs from 1826 to March, 1838, when he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, | 


in order to supply Sir J. R. G. Graham with a seat in the House after his defeat 
in Cumberland. He married, in 1825, Angelina Cordelia, daughter of the late 
Sir Charles Gould Morgan, Bart., of Tredegar, and sister of Lord Tredegar, but 
was left a widower in 1544, with four sons and two daughters. 





G. E. HARCOURT-VERNON, ESQ. 


On Friday, the Ist inst., at Tottenham Park, Wilts, the seat of the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, Granville Edward Harcourt-Vernon, Esq., formerly private secretary 
to the Earl of St. German’s and to the 
Duke of Newcastle. He was the eldest 
son of Granville Harcourt-Vernon, Esq., 
of Grove Hall, near East Retford, Notts, 
who is a younger son of the late Arch- 
bishop (Vernon-Harcourt) of York, by 
Frances Julia, daughter and heiress of 
Anthony Hardolph, Esq., of Grove Hall, 
and was born in 1816. He was educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
of which he was elected Student, and 
where be graduated B.A. in 1839, taking 
second class honours in classics, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1841. He was a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Notts, 








| 
| 


the daughter of Godfrey Meynell, Esq., of Yeldersley. He was born at Shipley 
Hall, in 1777, and entered the navy in 1789. He served with distinction in 
Corsica, and took part in the battles of the St. Vincent and the Nile. He 
was made a C.B. in 1815, and a K.C.B. in 1837; he became a Rear-Admiral in 


_ 1830, a Vice-Admiral in 1841, and Admiral of the Red in 1857. He was hi 


Sanra Lucia: Polydore de Vos. Cramer, Beale, & Chappell.—This popular | esteemed by Lords Nelson, Collingwood, St. Vincent, Exmouth, &c., and wi 


_ him dies nearly the last of Nelson’s companions in arms. 


Sir George, who was 


nearly connected with the ducal house of Newcastle, lived and died unmarried, 











and held a captain’s commission in the Clumber troop of Sherwood Rangers 


Yeomanry Cavalry. He married, in 1854, the Lady Selina Catherine Meade, 
only daughter of the Earl of Clanwilliam. In the daily papers it was stated 
that he was formerly M.P. for East Retford, but that statement is erroneous 
it being his fAther who sat for that borough from 1831 to 1847. 





SIR G. MUNDY, K.C.B. 
On Saturday, the 9th inst., in -Grosvenor-street West, Eaton-square, aged 83, 
Admiral Sir George Mundy, K.C B. He was the third son of the late Edward 
Miller Mundy, Esq., of Shipley, co. Derby, many years M.P. for that county, by 


He represented the now disfranchised constituency of Boroughbridge, in the Tory 
interest, from 1818 to 1831. For some years after the cessation of hostilities in 
1815, the deceased held the command of a troop of yeomanry cavalry in Derby. 


shire. 





R. WILBRAHAM, ESQ. 


On Saturday, the 12th ult., at Rode Hall, Cheshire, aged 88, Randle Wilbra- 
ham, Esq., of Rode. The deceased gentleman, who was a magistrate for the 
r county, was the younger son of Richard 

Wilbraham, Esq., of Rode, many years 
M.P. for Chester, by Mary, daughter 
and sole heir of Robert Bootle, Esq., of 
Lathom House, co. Lancaster, whose 
name he assumed in addition to his own, 
under the will of his wife’s uncle, Sir 
Thomas Bootle, Knt., chancellor to 
H.R.H. Frederick, Prince of Wales, father 
of George III. He was consequently 


? brother to Edward, first Lord Skelmers- 
dale (so created in 1828), and brother 
of the late Lady Alvanley and Lady 


Edmonstone, uncle of the Countess of Derby and of Lord Egerton, of Tatton, 
and granduncle of the present Lord Skelmersdale. He was born January 10th, 
1773, and married, first, in 1798, to Letitia, second daughter and heir of the 
Rev. Edward Rudd; and seconilly, in 1808, Sybella, daughter of Philip Egerton, 
Esq., and had issue by both marriages. His son, Colonel Richard Wilbraham, 
is adjutant-general of the Chester district. Colonel Wilbraham has the medal 
for Syria in 1840—1, and served in the Crimea in 1854—<55. 
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LIEUTENANT GREY. 


On Saturday, the 8th of December, at Meean Meer, East Indies, aged 21, 
Lieutenant Charles William Grey, of the 3rd European Light Cavalry. This 
promising young officer was the only child of the late Charles Grey, Esq., of the 
Bombay Army (eldest son of the late Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Edward 
Grey, sometime Lord Bishop of Hereford), by Sarah, second daughter of 
William Gyde, Esq., who was left a widow soon after her son’s birth in July, 
1839. Lieutenant Grey was great nephew of the late Earl Grey, K.G., and 
therefore second cousin to the present Earl. 


J. GODFREY, ESQ. 

On Saturday, the 26th ult., at Brook-street House, Ash-next-Sandwich, 
aged 71, John Godfrey, Esq., a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Kent. 
He was the eldest son of the late John Jull, 
Esq., of Wingham (who died in 1812), by 
Anne Sayer, daughter of William Reynolds, 
Esq., and succeeded his uncle, the late 
Thomas Jull, Esq., some time M.P. for 
Hythe, and High Sheriff of Kent in 1802, 
who assumed the name of Godfrey only by 
Act of Parliament in 1799. Mr. Godfrey, 
recently deceased, also assumed the name 
and arms of Godfrey only by royal sign 
manual in 1810. He married, in 1823, 
Augusta Isabella, daughter of John Ingram, 
Esq., of Staindrop, co. Durham, by whom 
he had issue two daughters and three sons. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Ingram Fuller Godfrey, Esq., who was born in 1827. His second son, Arthur 
William, was born in 1829. 











HON. A. MACDONALD. 

On Tuesday, the 5th instant, at Brighton, in the 84th year of his age, the 
Hon. Archibald Macdonald.. He was the third son of Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
Bart., of MacDonald (who was elevated 
to the Irish Peerage in 1776, by the title 
of Lord Macdonald of Slate, co. Antrim), 
by Elizabeth Diana, eldest daughter of 
Godfrey Bosville, Esq., of Gunthwaite, 
co. York, and granddaughter maternally 
of Sir William Wentworth, Bart., of 
Bretton. He was consequently brother 
of Alexander and Godfrey, second and 
third Lords Macdonald, and uncle of the 
present peer, and of the Hon. Col. Mac- 
donald, secretary to H.R.H. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He was born May 21st, 1777, and married, in 1802, Jane, 
daughter and co-heir of Duncan Campbell, Esq., by whom he had issue two 
daughters and five sons. 











THE DOWAGER LADY PETRE. 

On Sunday, the 10th instant, at her residence in Mansfield, the Dowager Lady 
Petre, step-mother of the present Lord Petre. Her ladyship was Emma Agnes, 
second daughter of the late Henry 
Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, co. Cum- 
berland, by his second wife, Catharine 
Mary, danghter of Sir Richard Neave, 
Bart., and sister of Philip H. Howard, 
Esq., of Corby, many years M.P. for 
Carlisle. In 1823 she became the second 
wife of William Francis eleventh Lord 
Petre, and by him (who died in 1850) 
has left issue four sons, the Hons. Fre- 
derick, Arthur, Edmund, and Albert 
Petre, and a daughter married to Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh. Her ladyship 
was widely known and beloved in Roman Catholic society, and will be greatly 
lamented through a large circle of relatives and friends. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Sir John Hall, K.C.H., of Lansdowne-crescent, Kensington Park, died on 
the 21st of last month, aged 81. His will bears date the 6th of November, 1856, 
which was proved in London, on the 7th inst., by his daughter, Miss Harriet 
Lydia Hall, the sole executrix. This gentleman had led an active life, having 
filled various offices, commencing so long since as the year 1807. Sir John has 
given the whole of his property, both real and personal, to his daughter absolutely, 
appointing her also, as he states in his will, his,“ universal legatee.” There being 
no legacies or bequests, saving some gifts of rings as mementos of esteem and 
regard, left to many personal friends; some of these are given to prominent 
characters, namely a ring to Baron Platt, alsoone to Dr. Ramsbotham, Philip 
Hardwick, P. N. Tomlins, T. and W. Tooke, &c. The testator when 28 years ofage, 
was appointed Consuland Agent for the maritime seignory of Papenbrug, in East 
Friesland. This appointment he succeeded to in 1807, two years afterwards he 
was elected chairman for regulating convoys, and for the protection of British 
commerce and navigation to and from the ports between the Elbe and Calais ; 
and in 1816 was appointed Consul-General in England for Hanover. He was 
for some years secretary to the Society of London Merchants, and also secretary 
to the St. Katharine’s Dock Company. He was also a Magistrate for the Tower 
Hamlets, and served the offices of Deputy Lieutenant for Essex and Middlesex, 
and High Sheriff of Essex. The testator was well known in public life, and 
his name was of high authority in the mercantile world. 








George Haycock, Esq., who died at Chelmsford, on the 16th of last month, 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and was possessed of a handsome pro- 
perty, both real and personal; the latter being estimated for stamp-duty at 
£15,000. It is gratifying to observe the many charitable bequests bestowed by 
this benevolent gentleman. The following institutions are the recipients of his 
bounty :—the Colchester Idiot Asylum, £200; the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Lon- 
don, £200; the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, £200; the 
Chelmsford and Essex Bible Society, £200; the Chelmsford Benevolent Society, 
£100; and £50 for the use of schools in the West Indies. Mr. Haycock directs 
his real estates to be converted into money, and, with the rest of his property, to 
be held in trust to his only nephew, Joseph Haycock, Esq., of Wells, Norfolk, 
to be divided amongst his nephew’s children on their attaining the age of 23, 
the interest in the mean time to be applied to their maintenance and education. 





Lancelot Shadwell, Esq., of Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, died at his resi- 
dence, Nottingham-place, Marylebone, on the 11th of last month, aged 52. His 
will, bearing date the 23rd of February, 1857, was proved in London on the 30th 
ult., by his relict, the sole executrix. The personalty was sworn under £20,000. 
This gentleman was the eldest son of the late Vice-Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well. He was educated at Eton and St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and having 
entered the legal profession, was called to the Bar in 1832, and practised as an 
equity draftsman and conveyancer, in the exercise of which he appears to have 
realized a handsome fortune, consisting both of realty and personalty, the whole 
of which he has bequeathed to his widow, absolutely, appointing her sole guardian 
of their children. The will is exceedingly brief, being confined within two folios, 
and is written entirely in the testator’s own handwriting, and is very clearly 
expressed. 





William Tassie, Esq., of Upper Phillimore-place, Kensington, who died on 
the 26th of October last, had executed his will on the 27th August, 1858, which 
was proved in London by the executors, Edmund L. Snee and Frederick Snee, 
Esqrs., together with the testator’s nephew, the Rev. W. Hardy Vernon. The 
personalty was sworn under £35,000. This gentleman appears to have had a 
taste for works of art, and has left the various specimens which he possessed 
to the National Gallery of Scotland. This valuable collection consists of glass 
casts of gems, and in Intaglio glass and raised white enamel, also glass moulds 
of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman coins and medals, enamel casts of portraits, 
including those of the James’s of Scotland and Queen Mary, also studies from 
the best paintings in the galleries of Amsterdam and Antwerp. The testator 
bequeaths all his property of a pecuniary nature amongst his relatives. 





Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Streatfield, of her Majesty’s Army, died on the 
25th of December last, at Ostend, having executed his will so far back as the year 
1851, which was witnessed by Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas R. T. Thompson, Bart., 
and Captain Tennyson d’Eyncourt, R.N. He appointed his relict the sole execn- 
trix, who was sworn thereto in Belgium before the British Consul, and probate 
was granted by the London Court on the 4th instant. This gentleman, who 
appears to have retired from the military service on full pay, resided at Ostend 
with his wife and family. He has left all his property of “every description, of 
which he was possessed or entitled to,” to his relict, and appointed her sole 
guardian of their children during minority. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand that a “ Life of the late John Wilson’’ (Christopher North), 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, will shortly make 
its appearance in the literary world. It has been undertaken by a member 
mene family, and will, in all probability, be published by Messrs. Edmonston & 

Jouglas. 

Messrs. Allen & Co. are preparing for immediate publication, the “ Autobio- 
graphy and Journals of Miss Cornelia Knight,’ Lady Companion to the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, containing memoirs of the Court of George III. and the 
cmH. with original anecdotes of many of the most celebrated personages of 
the times, 

_ Messrs. Bell & Dajdy are preparing for publication the following new works :— 
¥ rhe Early and Middle Ages of England,” by C. H. Pearson, M.A.; a third 
series of “ Parables from Nature,’ by Mrs. Gatty ; ‘‘ By-Roads and Battle-Fields 
“ Picardy,” with Incidents and Gatherings by the way between Ambleteuse and 
‘lam, including Agincourt and Cressy, illustrated by the author, M. Musgrave, 
‘uthor of a “ Pilgrimage into Dauphine ;” and “ The Spirit of the Hebrew 
Poetry,” by Isaac Taylor. 

ts Mr. James Blackwood announces the following new book in the press :— 
__semples of the Hebrews: their Courts, Furniture, and Festivals; and Epitome 
of the Religion, Laws, Literature, and Sacred Antiquities of the Jewish Nation,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Bannister. 

It is stated that the famous Doomsday Book of William the Conqueror, is 
how at the Ordnance Map Office at Southampton, for the purpose of being 
Copied by the new process of photozincography. 

A hew novel by Lady Georgina Fullerton, sister to Lord Granville, has just 
made its appearance in Paris, published by Charles Douinsil, under the title of 





“Rose Leblanc.” Lady Géorgina’s new work, like its predecessor, “ Letters of 
the Countess De Bonneval,”’ is written in French, but will eventually be trans- 
lated into English, and published by Messrs. Burns & Lambert. 

Mr. Charles Skeet, of King William-street, Strand, is preparing several new 
works for publication. Among them may be particularly mentioned, “The City 
and Suburb,” by F. G. Trafford, author of the popular work ‘Too Much Alone,” 
and the first literary work, a novel, of a young lady, the daughter of a popular 
authoress, Mrs. Grey, to be called “One of the Family,” to be edited by Mrs. 
Grey. Mr. Skeet has also in the press, “Six Years in Italy,” by K. Crichton, 
author of “ Before the Dawn in Italy;” ‘‘ Venice in 1848-49, under Daniel 
Manin ;”’ “ Memoirs of an Attaché at the Courts of St. Petersburgh and Vienna ;” 
“ Memoirs of Misers,” by Cyrus Redding; a new novel by Lascelles Wraxall ; 
“ Man as he is, and Woman as she should be,” by Captain Curling; “ Old 
Vauxhall,” a Romance; and the “ Memoir of Beau Nash.’ A second edition of 
“The World’s Furniture ”’ will be ready shortly. 

Messrs. Triibner & Co. have in the press a new volume of poems, by Gerald 
Massey, entitled, “ Hayelock’s March,” with other national poems and ballads 
of home. 

Messrs. Longman & Co. have nearly ready ‘‘ Lyra Sacra;” being a collection of 
hymns, ancient and modern,-by the Rey. Bouchier Wrey Savile, uniform with 
** Lyra Germanica,”’ and “ Lyra Domestica.” 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Life of Lord Bacon” is being translated by M. Louis 
Blanc, and is to appear as a feuilleton in La Presse. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish, next week, ‘‘ Seasons with the Sea 
Horses ; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas,’’ by James Lamont. 

Mr. Lockhart’s new work, ‘‘ The Missionary in China,”’ was subscribed out of 
print. A new edition will appear next week. 

** Observations made at Bangkok,’ and “‘ A Narrative of a Voyage to Xieng- 
mai and Moulmein,” are the titles of two works which are being written by the 
Consul-General in Siam. 

Mr. Murray has in the press a “ New History of Modern Europe,’ from the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the war in the Crimea, by 
Mr. Dyer. 

Mr. John Petherick, H.B.M. Consul forthe Soudan, has a work in the press, 
to be published by Messrs. W. Blackwood & Co., entitled “ Egypt, the Soudan, 
and Central Africa,” with explorations from Khartonim, on the White Nile, to 
the regions of the Equator, being sketches from sixteen years’ travel. 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley have in preparation ‘‘ The Speeches and Addresses 
of the Bishop of Oxford, from June, 1841, to the present time,’ edited by the 
author. 

Mr. J. H. Lawrence, the author of “ Guy Livingstone,” is completing a new 
story, which will be published immediately. 

It is said that Mr. Robert Browning is engaged in a revision, which may almost 
be called a recomposition of his poem, ‘ Sordello.” 

A work of very great interest to the fature historian of England, as well as of 
France, is now in thepress in Paris,and one which will rival in its importance, and far 
exceed in the manner in which it will be edited, the celebrated English publication 
known as “ Rymer’s Foedera.’”’ This is the publication, by direction of the Emperor, 
of the most important of the two divisions of that portion of the national records of 
France known as the “ Trésor des Chartes,” which consists of roya! charters, let- 
ters, and other documents. M. Alexandre Teulet, one of the best known and most 
laborious and intelligent of the keepers of the French Archives, has spent many 
years in preparing this publication, but he had not met with any adequate 
encouragement until the appointment of the Cemte de Laborde to the chief 
direction of the Archives,who has given his warmest support to M. Teulet’s under- 
taking, the first volume of which is now far advanced in the press, and will be 
published in about three months. It will contain a very considerable number of 
documents, hitherto unpublished and unknown, relating more or less to English 
history. It will be closely printed in quarto, in pages of two columns, and will be 
completed in about nine volumes, and, although only a comparatively small 
number of copies will be printed, it will be published at a very moderate price. 
The first volume will contain the documents from the commencement of the Carlo- 
vingian period to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

From Paris we learn that the fourth volume of the ‘“‘ Memoires pour servir 4 
l Histoire de mon Temps,” of M. Guizot, is ready for the press, and will appear 
in the spring. 

A well-known Parisian publisher, Henri Plon, has carried out a plan which has 
been several times attempted in vain, but which, we understand, has in this case 
met with very considerable success,—the publication of a critical review of a 
serious character, on the plan of our English reviews, differing only from them in 
the circumstance that the name of the writer of each article is signed at the end. 
It appears to be edited with judgment and talent; and for the character of the 
writers we need only say that the name of Lord Brougham appears among the 
list of contributors. As a testimony of the English sympathies of this new 
periodical, we may mention that in the midst of the distress which has been felt 
so severely in the metropolis, during the winter, the publisher sent to the Lord 
Mayor a contribution of a thousand francs, or £40. This review, of which the 
title is La Critique Frangaise, is published monthly, and we have before us the 
first two numbers (all that has yet appeared), of which we intend to give a 
further notice. 

From the Imperial presses in the Louvre there has just issued the sixth volume 
of the ‘‘ Letters and Government Instructions of the First Napoleon,” the collected 
publication of which will eventually form a series nearly as voluminous as the 
* Acta Sanctorum.” Every scrap of his handwriting has been sought for, and 
as yet the documents are of a comparatively early date,—this tome’s contents 
beginning at the 19th October, 1799 (on the eve of the coup d'état, 18th 
Brumaire), and only reaching to the 29th January, 1801. They principally 
refer to the formation and working of the First Consular authority in France. 

From Messrs. Williams & Norgate we learn the following Paris intelligence :— 

MM. Michel & Levy have published the Count d’Haussonville’s ‘“ Letters to 
the Senate;”’ “Hungary before Austria,” by J. E. Horn; “The Celebrities 
of the Day,” by Louis Jourdan and Taxile Delord. 

“On Napoleonic Ideas,’ by Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, published by 
Henri Plon. 

‘“‘ Naples under Garibaldi,” is the title of Madame Louise Coleb’s new work 
which has just made its appearance. 

The “History of Engraving in France from its Origin to the close of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by M. Genges Duplessis, is now ready. 

“ Biblographia Italiana,” a monthly publication, on the plan of the “ Biblogra- 
phie de la France,”’ is about to be started, having an agency in Paris. 

The valuable and extensive circulating library of Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
is about to be submitted to auction at an early period by Messrs. Southgate & 
Barrett. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson commence a five days’ sale of miscellaneous books 
on Monday, February the 18th. 
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From FEBRUARY Sra tro FEBRUARY lérz. 


Iustrations to Mrs. Bray's Physiology for 
Schools, mounted and culoured. Sheet I. 
5s. 6d. Longman. 

Sheet II. 48.64. Longman. _ 

Kingdom, The Secretary's Assistant. New 

ition. 18mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Whittaker. 

Kingston (W.H.). Old Jack. 12mo. cloth, 
5s. Nelson. “ 

_ Lyttelton (Lord and Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 

stone). Translations. Large paper. 6s. 

Quaritch. , 

| Lynch (Mrs. H.). The Story of my Girlhood. 

Post Svo. Cloth, 2s.6d. Griffin & Co. 

| MeIntosh (Maria). Maggie and Emma; a 

Brace (John). Calendar of State Papers. true Story, Edited by. 18mo. cloth. Is. 


i 

Domestic Series. Royal 8vo. cloth. 158. | Routledge. 

Lo n Minstrelay in Solitude. By O. O. Royal 
i 


Business Life : the Experiences of a London | 
Tradesman. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Houlston | 
& Wright. j 

Brenton’s (J. H.). Tragedy of Life. 2 vols. } 
Post Svo. £1. ls. Smith & Elder. i 

Ballar (W.). Letters from Abroad. Post 

' 
i 
| 





Svo. cloth. 7s. Van Voorst. 

Bullock (W.J.). Adalt Education, and How 
to Promote it. Feap. Svo. cloth ls. 6d, 
Law & Son. 

Bishop's Walk and the Bishop's Times. By 
Orwell. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s.6d. Macmillan. 

Brree (A. H.). First Greek Reader. 12mo. 
cloth. 2s. 6d. Nelson. 


ngman. 
Brown (E.). A Seaman's Narrative of his 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Hall & Co. 
Adventares. 8s. 64d. Westerton. Neil (8.). Shakspeare; a Critical Biography. 
Calvert (George). Universal Restoration: A | — 8vo. cloth. 1s. éd. Houlston & Wright. 
Poem. 2 vols. Post Svo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Peter Little, and other Stories, in Verse. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hardwicke. 


Longman 
; Piesser’s Fahrenheit's Thermometer. Scale Ex- 


Davenport (J.). Historical Class Book. 


Third Edition. 12mo. 5s. Relfe. tended. 2s.6d. Longman. 
Dexter (T. E.). Animal and Vegetable Sub- | Payne's Poetry. 1Smo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Hall 
Groombridge. | Tallack (W.). Friendly Sketches in America. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Bennett. 
The New French Tariff. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
ls. Waterlow. ' 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth edition. 
21 vols. 4to. cloth. £25. 48. A. & C. 


Dowie (James). The Foot and its Coverings. 
Foolscap Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Hardwicke. 
Grant (iL.). Arithmetic for Schools. New 
edition. Sqr. cloth. 3s. Bell & Daldy. 
Geography for Young Children. New — 


! 
| 
' 
stance. Second Edition. 16mo. cloth. 2s. Co. 
| 
i 
! 
' 
} 





edition. Sqr. cloth. 2s. Bell & Daldy. | Black. 
Gretton (Rev. F. E.). A_ First Cheque —— half-bound, Russia, £31. 10s. A. 
Book for Latin Verse Makers. Oblong | & C. Black. 


The Moor Cottage: a Tale of Hotne Life. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Macniillan. 
| Turnbull (W. B.). Calendar of State Papers. 
Gill (Rev. J.), D'Aubigné’s Reformation. Foreign series. Koyal 8vo. cloth, 1s. 
Abndged and Translat Post 8vo. cloth. Longman. 
6s. Routledge. | Tweedie (Rev. W. R.). Daily Devotion. 
Hinton (Rev. J. H.) Moderate Calvinism | Post Svo. cloth. 5s. Nelson. 
> goes 8ro. sewed. ls. Houlston & | Wardlows (Rev. J. 8.). On Proverbs. Vol. 2. 
j right. } 


sewed. is. 6d. Bell & Daldr. 
Grattan (R.). Considerations on the Human 
Mind. svo. cloth. Ss. Manwaring. 


8vo.cloth. 5s. Fullerton. 
Hannibal: A Drama. Feap. 58. Smith & Elder. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 12mo. cloth 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. gilt. 38.6d. Nelson. 


Wright (T.). The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon. Second edition. S8vo. cloth. 12s. 
Hall & Co. 

Wray (Eliza). The Child's Help to Scripture 
History. 1ISmo. cloth. 2s. Hardwicke. 
York (Archibald), Stanzas by. Feap. 2s. 6d. 

Smith & Elder. 


2 vols. £1.48. Murray. 

Headland (F. W.). A New Handbook. Small 
Svo. cloth. 5s. Seeley & Co. 

Helpes (Hinton Rowan). The Impending 
Crisis of the South. New edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Law & Son. 

Hunter (J.). Essays and Observations. 
Edited by Professor Owen. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
cloth. £1. lis. 6d. Van Voorst. 











Books REcEIvVED.—The Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope. By the Rev. Ain. 
M. D. Dawson. London : 61, New Bond-street; United States; Baltimore ; Ottawa. 
The Holy Bible translated fram the Latin Vulgate. Parts V.and VI. London: 
James Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row ; Dublin, 7, Wellington-quay. The Attributes 
of the Deity. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. A 
Letter to Lord Ebury on the present State of the Church. By the Rev. Christo- 
pher Nevile. London: James Ridgeway, 169, Piccadilly. Church Rates and 
Dissenters. A speech, by A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq. London: James Ridge- 
way, 169, Piccadilly. The Testimony of Jesus. A sermon. By the Rev. Coker 
Adams, M.A., Fellow of New College. Oxford and London: J. H. and James 
Parker. Source du Sentiment Religieur. Par Henri Disdier, Avocat. London : 
George Mainwaring, 3, King William-street, Strand. Westminster Abbey and 
Muyrilla. By Owen Howell. London: O. Howell, Clapton. The Immunity of 
habitual Criminals. With a proposal for reducing their number by means of 
longer sentences of penal servitude; intermediate convict prisons ; conditional 
liberation ; and police supervision. By Capt. Walter Crofton, C.B., Chairman of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet- 
street ; Duoblin: Alexander Thom & Sons, 87 and 88, Abbey-street. The Election 
of Mr. Lincoln. A narrative of the contest in 1860 for the Presidency of the 
United States. By M.C.Clarigny. Translated from the Revue des deur Mondes. 
By Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart. London: James Ridgeway, Piccadilly; W. 
Trabner & Co., Paternoster-row. Two Addresses delivered at the Society of 
Arts before the United Association of Schoolmasters. By J. C. Buckmaster. 
London: G. J. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster-row. A few Words on Garibaldi. 
An answer to numerous letters from the Rev. Robert M‘Ghee. By Lord Robert 
Montagu, M.P. for Huntingdonshire. London: James Ridgeway, Piccadilly. 
Correspondence and Remarks relative to the Case of Robert Stephenson. With 
an Appendix. Liverpool: Leigh, Nightingale, & Co., Swift-court, Castle-street. 
Songs and Ballads of the Poet-Laureat of the Canongate, Kilwinning. Edinburgh: 
Henry W. Finlay, stationer to the Grand Lodge and Supreme Grand Royal 
Archchapter of Scotland. The World’s Charity, and other Poems. By George 
A.H. Eades. Wolverhampton: T. Simpson, Market-place. Speech of the Right 
Hon. Edward Horsman, M.P., at Stroud on the present State of Parties 
London: James Ridgeway, 169, Piccadilly. The 
Christian Spectator for February. Londen: Yates & Alexander, 6, Horseshoe- 
court, Ludgate-hill; Edinburgh: Charles Black. The Great Cotton Question: 
Where are the Spoils of the Slave ? Cambridge: Macmillan & Co.; London: 
23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. The Hieroglyphical Date of the Evodus, 
in the Annals of Thotmes the Great, discussed and compared with the 
Mosaic narrative, and the Chronology of those Annals Astronomically 
ascertained. An Essay in Egyptology. By Basil H. Cooper, B.A. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-strect, Covent-garden. The Prophet Enoch; 
or, the Sons of God and the Sons of Men. A Poem. By James Burton 
Robertson, Esq., translator of F. Schlegels. Philosophy of History. London: 
James Blackwood, Paternoster-row; Dublin: M’Glashan & Gill. ° Regene- 
ration. By William Anderson, LL.D. Second Edition. Edinburgh: Adam 
& Charles Black. Theory of Vision Vindicated and Keplained, By the Right 
Rev. G. Berkeley, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Cloyne. Edited, with Annotations, 
by H. V. H. Cowell, ‘Associate of King’s College, London. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co., and 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. Trwe Manhood: 
its Nature, Foundations, and Development. A book for Young Men. By 
William Landels, Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel. London: James Nisbet & 
Co., 21, Berners-street. 
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BOOK SUPPLEMENT. 
= With the pres nt Nuailer is given a Suppl. nent of Eight Pages, 
containing Reviews and Miscettangovs Notices on recent publications. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 


a, 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Morpary. 

8 v.M. British Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, ‘Some Observations upon the 

Domestic Architecture of the Ancient Egyptians as eristing among the present 

Arabs ;"’ and ‘‘ An Account of Catacombs at Alexandria recently discovered” By 

Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq., V.P. 

8t 4, Medical—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, 

Tuxgspay. 
8§ ,, Archwological Association and Ethnological Societies—Joint Meeting at the Rooms of 
5g = 4 $y) Te St. Martin’s-place. ‘‘On the Flint-implements,”” by Thomas 
right, +» F.S.A. 
8 Civil Secinesee 5. Great George-street, Westminster. ‘‘On the Results of Trials of 
Varieties of Iron Permanent Way,” by Mr. Francis Fox, M. Inst. E. 
8 ,, Statistical—12, St. James's-square. 
8 ,, Royal Institution —Albemarle-street. Professor Owen—‘ On Fishes.” 
WeEpwNEsDayY. 
8 Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi, ‘‘On the Alpaca, and its Introduction into 
Australia,’”” by Mr. George Ledger. 

8 ,, Geological—Burlington House. 1. ‘‘ On the coincidence between the Stratification and 
Foliation of the Altered Rocks of the Scottish Highlands,” by Sir R. I. Murchison, 
F.R.8S., V.P.G.8., and A. Geikie, Esq., F.G,.8.; 2. ‘‘On the Helations of the Strata 
of some portions of the Scotch Highlands (south of the Caledonian Canal) and of the 
North of Ireland,” by Professor Harkness, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

7 4, London Institution—Finsbury Circus, 

TavRspay. 

8} ,, Royal—Burlington House. ‘‘On Terephthalic Acid and its Derivatives,” by Warren 

de la Rue, Esq., F.R.S., and Hugo Muller, Esq. ; ‘‘ Notes on the Generative Organs, 

and on the Formation of the Egg in the Annulosa,’’ by John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.8. 

8} ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. 

8 ,, Linnwan—Burlington House. ‘‘ On the Remains of the Moa of New Zealand ; and on 

the Principles regulating the Classification, &c., of extinct Animals,” b . Knox; 

** On the Dipterous Insects of Gilolo, Ternate, and Ceram,’ by Mr. Walker. 

8 ,, Chemical ~ arlington House. ‘‘ On Putrefaction of Bile and Formation of Gall Stones,” 

by Dr. Thudichum ; ‘‘ On Bisulphide of Iodine,’’ by Dr, Guthrie ; ‘‘ On Ground Ice,” 

by Mr. Adie. 

7 4, Numismatic—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

3 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Tyndall—‘‘ On Electricity.” 

Fripayr. 

8 Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Faraday ‘‘On Platinum.” 


SaTurpay. 


33 ,, Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s-park. 
3  ,, Royal Institution — Albemarle-street, Professor E. Frankland — ‘‘On Inorganic 


Chemistry.” 








OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — Under the 
Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.— 
Production of Auber’s LE DOMINO NOIR. Balfe’s SATANELLA.—MONDAY, Feb. 18th, 
Balfe’s SATANELLA: Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. W. Harrison, and the Royal English Opera 
Company.—On TUESDAY, 19th, and during the week, Auber’s LE DOMINO NOIR, the words 
adapted by IH. F. Chorley, Esq., Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Leffler, Thirlwall, Huddart, Morrell, 
Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, St. Albyn, Horncastle. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon.—A 
New Ballet Divertisement : Mdlle. Lamoureux, Mdme. Pierron, M. Vandris, and the Corps de 
Ballet.—In preparation, a new Opera by Howard Glover, RUY BLAS.—Commence at Seven. 
TEXHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—On MONDAY, Feb. 18th, 
and during the Week, to commence at Seven, with Tom Taylor's New Comedy, THE 
BABES IN THE WOOD, performed at Windsor Castle by command of Her Majesty, and in 
which Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Clark, Mr. Villiers, 
Mrs. Wilkins, and Miss Fanny Stirling, will appear; after which, the unequalled Pantomime. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT.—The 

LAST THIRTY NIGHTS of THE COLLEEN BAWN.—On MONDAY, and during the Week, 
AN UGLY CUSTOMER—Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne, THE 
COLLEEN BAWN-—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs, Chatterley ; 
Messrs. D. Fisher, Billington, Falconar, Stephenson, C.J. Smith, and Dion Boucicault. And 
successful Burlesque BLUE BEARD FROM A NEW POINT OF HUE—Messrs. J. L. Toole, 
P. Bedford, C. J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E. Thorne. Commence at Seven. 


OLYTECHNIC.—MR. RAMSDEN’S NEW MUSICAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT on OLD ENGLISH SONGS and BALLADS, every Evening at Eight. 

LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, ilustrated by Splendid Diagrams, on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday, at Half-past Two. All the other LECTURES, DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. &e. 
coutinued. The Laboratory is open for Analysis and Students. 

NOTICE.—The INSTITUTION is OPEN to the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES EVERY 
SATURDAY EVENING on PAYMENT of 6d. EACH, and the Directors are willing to 
negotiate with Schools, and Religious and other Societies, fur the admission of numbers on the 
most liberal terms. 3 

AR. W.S. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, THE CABINET 
: OF CURIOSITIES, Polygraphic Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross. TO-NIGHT, 
and every erening (except Saturday), at 8. Private boxes, £1. 1s.; stalls and box stalls, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; amphitheatre, 1s. A plan of the stalls may be seen, and seats secured without extra 
charge, at the box-office, from 10 till 4. Morning performance, Saturday, Feb. 16th, at 3. 

















Cc HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, WEST STRAND. 








The number of sick and disabled applicants at this Charity being much increased by 
the greater privations to which the poor are now liable, and by the inclemency of the season, 
the Governors respectfully solicit the ASSISTANCE of the Benevolent, which will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary at the Hospital, and by Messrs. COUTTS, 59, Strand; Messrs. 
DRUMMOND, 49, Charing-cross; Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet-street; and through all the 
principal Bankers. JOHN ROBERTSON, Hn. Sec. 

HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY ISSUE POLICIES 
of GUARANTEE for officials in or under the Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, 
Board of Trade, Poor-law Board, Admiralty, and other Public Departments, and for Bank and 
Railway Clerks, and persons in Commercial Employment. 
Life Assurance, combined with guarantee, on advantageous terms. Annuities granted. 
Forms and every information may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Chief Office, 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY OF A CAPITAL OF 
£400,000 and the advantages of moderate rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next 
will be in 1864. Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE totally incapacitating 
the insured, for a small extra premium. 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods on upon terms of Special Arranze- 
ment. Prospectusesand Forms application to the Heap Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY; 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
Trustees.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot; Sjr Claude Scott, Bart.; 
Henry Pownall, Esa. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 


Drrecrors. ; 
John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. | J. W. Huddleston, Esq.,Q.C. ; 
: | Charles Osborn, Esq. 


T. M. B. Batard, Esq. John Gardiner, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 
CRINGE ncbecscecnacet £500,000 Invested Funds...... £110,000 Annual Income...... £40,000 
‘o the security thus afforded, the Ollice adds the advantages of moderate rates and libera 


management. : 
The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cases to a return of four- 


fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, sums may be assured payable 00 
attaining a given age, as 50, 55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the ages of 14, 18, or 21, - o'r 














meet the demands which education or settlement in life may create. — the paymen 
| slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event of previous eath, 11 be 
| _ The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, but every information ¥" 

readily afforded on application. HENRY D. DAVENPORT, 5ee- 
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ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,250,000, in 25,000 shares of £50 each. 
Paid-up capital, £500,000.—Reserve Fund, £110,000. 


Directors. 
Thomas Tyringham Bernard,) John Fleming, ag 
Esq., M.P. | Edward Huggins, Esq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. _ William Champion Jones, Esq. 
John William Burmester, Esq.. James Laming, Esq, 
Charles Salisbury Butler, Esq.,) John Henry Lance, Esq. 
P | William Lee, Esq., M.P. 


M.P. 
William Cory, 5 | William Nicol, Esq., M.P. 
General Manager—William McKewan, Esq. _ 
Head Office, 21, Lombard-street, at present temporarily at 
the Scuth Sea House, Th needle-street. 


Report presented to the Shareholders of the London and 
County Bank, at the Half-Yearly Meeting, February 7, 1861, 
“WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

Your Directors have the satisfaction to lay before the Pro- 

prietors of the Bank a statement of its affairs for the half- 
year ending the 31st of December last. , 
* From the balance-sheet placed before you, which has been 
duly audited, it will be apparent that the net profit of the 
Bank for the half-year, after the seyeral deductions of ex- 
penses (including income-tax), rebate, interest to customers, 
and making the required provision for bad and doubtful debts, 
amounts to £48,728 14s. 11d., including the balance brought 
forward from the previous June of £3,708 198. 7d. 

From the above, the Directors recommend that a dividend be 
now declared of 6 per cent. for the last half-year, free of in- 
come-tax, which, with 5 per cent. already paid, will make 11 
per cent. for 1860. Your Directors propose a further addition 
of £15,000 to the reserve fund, and to place the remainder, 
£3,728 14s. 11d., to the credit of profit and loss new account. 

In consequence of the lamented decease of James Andrew 
Durham, Esq., early in November last, your Directors have to 
announce that the vacancy thus occasioned has been filled up 
by the election of Charles Salisbury Butler, Esq., M.P., to a 
seat at the Board. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are— 

Jobn Wi iam Burmester, Esq., 

John Fleming, Esq., and 

Wiliam Champion Jones, Esq., 
and all of whom are eligible for re-election, and offer themselves 
accordingly. 

The Dividend will be payable on and after the 18th instant. 

BALANCE-SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY 

BANKING COMPANY, Dec. 31, 1860. 


Dr.—To capital paid up .......... sibisccibstacs B® £500,000 0 0 
Bee E CO FIG oon nisnsed cones chnbédetesccantn avaltelle 110,000 0 0 
Amount due by the Bank for customers’ 
Dalaw0es, BO... ccsicscishoh-vinccanss Rsddéntp «+46 sores 0,032,614 14 4 
Profit and loss balance brought 
from last account ....... Seisucia £8,703 19 7 
Gross profit for the half-year, 
after making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts ...... 134,721 1 7 
— 14,450 1 2 


£6,286,044 15 6 
Cr.—Bycash on hand at head- 
office and branches ............£646,939 1 11 
Cash placed at callandat notice 555,320 14 5 
——_———- £1, 201,259 16 4 
Investments, viz :— 
Government and guaranteed 
antaee dl eee Noaikbiveth vs 615,860 12 5 
Other stocks and securities ... 109,200 5 0O 
mo —— = 725,150 17 5 
Discounted bills, notes, and 
temporary advances to cus- 
tomers in town and country 3,828,652 11 7 
Advances to customers on spe- 
cial securities .......... ssreseeveee 368,000 3 2 
—————— 4,196,652 14 9 
Freehold premises in Lombard-street and 
Nicholas-lane, freehold and leasehold pro- 
perty at the branches, with fixtures and 


fittings ....... Cid dabtedded swdakdos sem Seccepbisese theoeds ° 80,299 11 5 
Interest paid to customers ......6-...ssecseevees eee 32,391 19 8 
Salaries, and all other expenses at head-office 

and branches, including income-tax on pro- 

Fite ANE GAMATICD  o60..ccieKcecstericcisededeesbetcscsece § 50,239 15 11 


£6,286,044 15 6 
Prorit anp Loss Account. 





Dr.—To interest paid to customers....... atin £32,391 19 8 
RIE A GI aii Niesesc erent st lhatite 50,289 15 11 
Rebate on bills not due, carried to new account 12,019 10 8 
Reserve fund. ...... snerbnchscpcemppalibpietectsens qebena 15,000 0 0 
Dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year....... 30,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward to profit and loss, 
DEW ACCOUNL,,....0,..0sceee eens do dosens pace bfovepedoose 2,728 14 11 
£143,430 1 2 

Cr.—By balance brought forward from last 
i te eerie te UR CAG £3,708 19 7 

Gross profit for the half-year, after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts......... 134,721 1 7 








£148,480 1 2 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing balance- 
sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) FRED. HARRISON, >) 
HENRY OVERTON, § 
London and County Bank, Feb. 1, 1861, 


The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, 
the Soliowing resolutions were proposed, and unanimously 
adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and printed for 
the use of the Shareholders. 

2. That a dividend of 6 per cent, be declared upon the 
capital stock of the Company, for the half-year ending the 
3ist of December, 1860, clear of income-tax, payable On and 
after Monday, the 18th of February instant; that the sum of 
£15,000) be added to the ‘‘ reserve fund,”’ and that the balance 
of £3,728. 14s. 1ld., then remaining, be carried to profit and 
4033 new account. 

3. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board of 
Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted the 
affairs of the Company, 

4. That the thanks of 
Auditors of the Company for the past year. 

5. That Frederick Harrison, Henry Overton, and John 
Vright, Esqrs., be re-elected for the current year. 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to William 
McKewan, Esq., the General Manager; W. J. Norfolk, Esq., 
the Chief Inspector; R. P. Nichols, Esq., the Secretary ; the 
Branch Managers, and the other Officers of the Establishment 
for the zeal and ability with which they have severally dis- 
charged their respective duties during the past year. 

The election of three Directors having been proceeded with, 
the following gentlemen were unanimously re-elected. 

John William Burmester, Esq., 
John Fleming, Esq., and 
William Champion Jones, Esq. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Chairman. 


Auditors, 


the Meeting be presented to the 








The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved, and 


carried unanimously— 


That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to | Ceichrated Large MUSICAL BOXBS, playing choicest Se lar 


William Nicol, M.P., Esq., for his able and courteous conduct 
in the Chair. 
(Signed) W. C. JONES, Deputy Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. Notice is hereby given, that a DIVIDEND 
on the Capital Stoek of the Company, of 6 per cent. for the 
Half-Year ending DECEMBER 31, 1860, will be paid to the 
Proprietors, either at the Chief (temporary) Office, South Sea 
House, Threadneedle-street, or at any of the Company's 
Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 8th instant. 
By order of the Board, 
W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
South Sea House, Threadneedle-street, Feb. 7, 1861. 








EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 

BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fired periods ; 

or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice, Three per Cent. at Call, ; 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 








1 a wee wha desiring to Engage a GOVERNESS 
for their Children upon whose propriety of deportment 
and correct Moral and Religious principles and examples the 
utmost reliance may be placed, can hear of a Lady competent 
in other respects, who will be most highly reeommended by the 
family in which she has lived in a similar capacity for several 
years, and at whose instance this advertisement is inserted, 
For further particulars address, stating salary offered, by 


letter, post paid, to X. D., No. 12, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 
A WIDOW LADY, residing in a Fashionable 
Watering-place, in South Devon, is desirous to RE- 
CEIVE ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and 
EDUCATE with her own daughters, where they will enjoy the 
highest educational advantages combined with maternal solici- 
tude and care, and the comforts of a refined and elegant home. 
The residence is situate on an eminence commanding extensive 
sea and land views. The healthful cheerful appearance and 
noble bearing of the lady’s own daughters, is ample proof of 
the salubrity of the climate and the careful attention bestowed 
upon them. Unusual advantages are offered to children of 
delicate constitutions, and to young ladies of neglected edu- 
cation who may wish to see a little genteel society, References 
given and required. 
For further particulars, apply to X. Y., Calder’s Library, 
Bathurst-street, Hyde-park. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 











CCOUNT BOOKS, &e, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. ‘ 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice ; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.— Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description ‘ 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. « 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.— Whatman's super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. : 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Of every quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 


F, ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, Xe. 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 
ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside, 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


ee eee 


& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 














Manvracrory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 








and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great | 
variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the | 
toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- | 


street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Mca & BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 


of useful and elegant articles, adapted for presentation, con- 
sisting of dressing-cases, travelling dressing-bags, medieval 
mounted writing-table sets, antique bronzes, papier-mache 

roductions, chessboards and chessmen, card-c ses, postage 
at Recent Parisian novelties in ormolu, work-boxes, knitting- 
boxes, and reticules. Despatch-boxes and writing-cases, in 
Russia and Morocco leather, in twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb locks; also others of 
a cheaper description. Portable writing and dressing-cases, 
brush cases, courier bags, pic-nic cases, wicker luacheon 
baskets, sporting-knives, wine and spirit flasks, &c. 

112, REGENT-STREET, W. ; 4, LEADENHALL-STREPT, 
E.C., LONDON; and CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, 


| coughs, 
are replete with a large and well-selected assortment 


| supersedes in many cases all kinds of Medicines. 
| cularly useful in a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, 


! 6lb., lls. ; 








N USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 
and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICUILES 
and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from Lis. (d. to 
#)s.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices tis and post-free, on 
application to | WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 


({LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 








DPUIECONO! cto ssnanansccccnteces ecehein 30s. and 34s. per doz. 
Fine Old Port ..........00.-..ccee0s 42s. 45s. 545. 60s. ,, 
EE 245.308. ,, 
a Pale, Golden and Brown 

EL Aeatdincuasssessceubhgamepesseste 42s. 488.545. ,, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 308. 368. = ,, 
CII pevdrecccncnvacdenreceasepseeteastene seit 360.425. ,, 
Champagne .................. 42s. 48s. 608. 663.753. ,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., S4s.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 8is.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 44s., 
60s., to 1208.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignae, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 





FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHTIOS. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


is universally in high repute for its unprecedented 
success during the last sixty years in promoting the Growth, 
Restoring, and in Beautifying the Human Hair. For children 
it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beau- 
tiful head of hair. The numerous testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy afford the best and surest proofs of its 
merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), 
and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. _ 
BWAstoN's PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
anal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &e., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING.- 
FIELD, Sole Manufaviurers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner inthe world,’’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dee, 1860, 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has heen subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.”’— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860, 


‘«The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation knowa.’’—Commercial Daily List. 


—_— | 


91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 
SOAP undergoes @ process in its manufacture whi-+h 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual —its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties, 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each; and Tablets. 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 





INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
IMCO'S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the 
relief of persons suffering from Influenza, The first two doses 
generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and 
a little perseverance completely removes it. Children's Coughs, 
as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses 
(frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previ- 
ously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
utmost benefit from the use of Stuco’s Essencs or Lixsern. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 
2s. od, each, 
TO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
A MEDICINE. We find DU BARRY’S health-restoring 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, the safest remedy for 
habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, 
colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhwa, nervousness, 
biliousness, torpidity of the liver, &c. Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell. Dr. Wur- 
zer’s Testimonial.—‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852. Du Barry's Food 
It is parti- 


bowel and liver complaints, inflammatory irritation and cramp 
of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and hamorhoids, 
also in pulmonary and bronchial consumption.”—Dr. Rud. 
Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and Practical M.D. in Bonn. 
Packed in tins with full instructions, Ilb., 2s. Od.,; 2Ib., 4a. 6d. ; 
12lb., 22s.; 2alb., free of carriage, 4s. 

BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
also, at 60, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 15°, 
Oxford-street ; 220 and 330, Strand; and through all respect- 
able grocers and chymists, 
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GUSH 
ARTISTS AND 





& FERGUSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 


GALLERY—179, 


REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establi 


ment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


Mourning Costume of every 


u rope. 


description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at # moment's notice. The most Reasonable 


, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 
LONDON 


Prices are char, 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONTC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
IS INCOMPARADLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S.—‘“It was fitting that 
the author of the best analvsis and investigations into the 
properties of this Oil should himself be the purveyor of this 
important medicine. I am satisfied that for medicinal pur- 
poses no finer Oil ean be procured.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F_R.8.—** Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the de- 
sired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.”’ 

Dra. BARLOW, Physician to Guy's Hospital.—‘‘ I have been 
well satisfied with the effects of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil, and believe 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the 
use of that substance is indicated.’’ 

Dr. BANKS, King’s Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
at the University of Dublin.—‘‘ I have in the course of my 

ractice extensively employed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
eae Oil, and I have no hesitation in stating that I consider it 
the best of all the specimens of Oil which have ever come 
under my notice.” 





Dr. pr Jowon'’s Liaut-Browx Con Liver Orr is sold 
only in Iwrerrar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtrox.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





——— 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
af has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased, During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial.—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, Ac. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 








” EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Xv Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be therefore prepared, during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 
curing, a cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or 
the aged.— Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d.; and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, Ac. 





66, QuEEN-sTREET, Lonnpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wormersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear S1es,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
vears in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 











any mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's | 


Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

_I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
pearly egual in quailty to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK, 





NEW MUSIC. 


NEW AND CHARMING 


B ALFE’S 
COMPOSITIONS. 
I AM THE SPIRIT OF LIGHT, Price 2s. 6d. 
THREADS OF GOLD. Price 2s. 
ONE SMILE FROM THEE. Price 2s. 
I'M LEAVING HAME MY WILLIE. Price 2s. 6d. 
SUNSET (Words by Ellison). Price 2s. 
London : Apprson, Hoturer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 


K VEN-TIME. New Song, composed by 
C. W. Groves. Words by John Hollier. Price 2s. 6d., 
illustrated, 
London : Apptsoy, Houirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 














NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
' Paice TworEnce. 


KX TERTAINING THINGS: 
A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Thirty-two pages demy octavo, 
beautifully printed on superior paper, and done up in an 
elegantly illustrated wrapper. 

The Illustrations will be engraved by W. J. Linton, from 
designs by F. J. Skill, Julian Portch, Edwin Weedon, William 
M‘Connell, P. W. Justyne, M. 8. Morgan, George J. 
Knox, Xc., &c. 

London: Artuvr Har, Viarvr, & Co.,25, Paternoster-row, 
And all Booksellers. 


A PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH PATTERSON. 
With a Memoir of Jerome Bonaparte, in addition to a variety 
of Interesting Papers, and numerous Illustrations will 
appear in No. 3, for March, of 


eee ae eee THINGS. 





A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Profusely Lilustrated, 


Paice Tworrence MontTuHty. 


Loudon: A. Haut, Virtvz, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, and 
all Booksellers, 





HE 


formation, Amusement, and Literature. 


Price ¢d. monthly, 


“LADIES’ TREASURY” of In- 
Edited by Mrs. 


Warren. The February Number contains, among other Tales,« 


that of ‘‘ Matrimonial Quarrels,” translated by Mary Howirr. 
The Fancy-work department has designs of varied character, 
accompanied by simple and clear instructions. The Domestic 
Column and the Epicure offer their own attractions. 


London: CassELL, Petter, & GaLpiy, 


DS igen TIVE SCIENCE; a Record and 

Remembrancer of Intellectual Observation, published 

Monthly, price Eightpence, Uustrated. No. 19 contains,— 

Ocean Wanderers. By O. 8. Round. With an Ilustration. 

The Whirligig Beetle. By James Samuelson, author of ‘‘ The 
Earth Worm,” and “The House Fly.” With Thirteen 
Illustrations. ‘ 

The Lime Light. By 8. 8. Baxter. 

The Cretaceous Rocks of England. By the Rev. P. B. Brodie. 

The Shell Collector in London. By 8. P. Woodward. With 
Eleven Dlustrations. 

The Portable Equatoreal. By W. C. Burder. 

How do Butterflies’ Wings Grow? By the Rev. C. Hope 
Robertson. With Two Illustrations. 

Meteorology and Astronomical Observations for February. 

The Microscopic Observer : Liverworta—Pollen and Coloured 
Cells—Hairs of Plants—Insects attainable in February. 

Mr. Noteworthy’s Corner: Earthquake in Trinidad—Where 
are the Redwings— Meteorology of 1860—Temperatures and 
Densities. 

There are Nineteen Numbers of “‘ Recreative Science’’ pub- 
lished, all or any of which may be obtained through any 
Bookseller, price Eightpence each, 

GroomprinGe & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


With Eight Illustrations. 


T= HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

FIELD'S NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE, with references, 
and exquisite designs in gold and colours by Stanesby, bound 
in best antique morocco, 21s. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATED PRAYER-BOOK, large type 
and best morocco to match, 10s. 6d. 

OUR LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, small 4to., 
with thirty-two pages richly ornamented, and with an illu- 
minated binding, 15s. 

The above sent post free fom JOHN FIELD’S GREAT 
BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, REGENT-QUADRANT. The 
largest, cheapest, and best bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services in the world. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprictofs, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of haman 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


n, E.C. 





James Sanastre & Co., 26, Paternoster-row, Lond 
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CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUys 
GEOGRAPHY. 

UYS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY ; to which 
Ris now added Physical Geo hy. The 25th Edition 
revised, enlarged, and aeoeuell corrected, by Witty 
Cooke Starroxp. Illustrated with Seven Maps, royal 18mo 
Price 3s., red. : 
London: Crapoce & Co.; Wairraxer & Co.; and Simpxry 
Marsuatt, & Co., the only Publishers of Joseph Guy’s 
School-Books ; complete Lists of which may be had on appli. 


cation. 
Now ready, the Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 2s. 6d., of 
4 a hcmatt S YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. 
Author of *‘Elkerton Rectory,” ‘Ways and Words of Men of 
Letters,” &c. 
L. Bootn, 307, Regent-street, W. 








—— 


Now ready, 1 vol. post Svo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


Ways and WORDS of MEN of LETTERS, 


By the Rey. James Pycrort, B.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Twenty Years in the Church,” ‘‘ Elkerton 
tory,” &e. 

** Tt is thoroughly genial and appreciative, praising heartily 
where praise is due, and blaming gently where there is good 
cause. The chapter on Authors is well done, and fully calcu. 
lated, as far as may be, to still the somewhat querulous tone of 
that class.’’— Press, February 9, 

** When we look at the multitude of subjects touched upon by 
the author—authors and authorship of all sorts, orators and 
oratory, composition, plagiarism, pulpit eloquence, calamities 
of authors, accidental inspirations, genius, &c.,—we succumb 
to the task of further illustration.’’—London Review, Feb. 9. 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Now ready at all the libraries, 1 vol., post 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 6d., 


here or, Some Passages in the Life of 


Basil Rutherford. By Emity Cvyier. 


** Miss Cuyler has got verse, pathos, and much grace of lan- 
ge.”’—Standard, Feb. 5. 

*** Change’ has many good points. It is a good story, in which 
the denouement is not after the manner of novels. * * * 
The book is sensible, cheerful, and good. It is free from cant 
of all kinds.’’—Spectator, Jan. 19. 

L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, 1 vol., post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


66 CHINOVNICKS,” and- other Russian 
Provincial Sketches. Translated from the original 
of Sottixow, with Notes and Explanations, and a Chapter on 
the Emancipation of the Serfs. 
By Freperick Aston, Esq. 

**We commend the book to the perusal of all readers.”— 
Standard, Feb. 5. 

** We have read Mr. Aston’s book with considerable pleasure, 
He has clothed the Russian satirist’s pungent sketches in an 
agreeable dress.”’—Literary Gazette, Jan. 26. 

L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


HE REMARKABLE SCENES OF THE 
BIBLE; or, the Places distinguished by Memorable 
Events recorded in Scripture. By Rev. Dr. Hvuanes, Incum- 
bent - Clerkenwell. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HER MAJESTY’S 
CIVIL SERVICE; containing, in full, the Examination 
Papers for every Department used since the appointment of 
the Commissioners; full details of the Limits of Age and 
Qualification of Candidates ; Hints to Candidates for every 
Office ; and Copious Tables of the Emoluments and Super- 
annuation Allowances of every Civil Service in Great Britain. 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies. By a Crertirrgep CaNDI- 
DAT, an Officer in Her Majesty’s Civil Service. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This is the most complete and authentic book of the kind 
ever issued, 

‘*The book fully bears out the title’s promise, and that it is 
in its own way the most valuable, and by far the most complete 
treatise of the kind that has yet been given to the public.”— 
Scottish Guardian. 

‘“‘The most elaborate research has been combined with an 
astonishing accuracy in the multitudinous details of the sub- 
ject, and a facility of reference which simplifies the whole mass, 
and renders it of singular easy appliance ; this work is of the 
very greatest value.’’—Glasgow Daily Herald. 

‘‘That the compiler has omitted little or nothing fitted to be 
useful to those who contemplate entering into the lists for the 
situations in question, a glance at the leading contents will 
most satisfactorily prove.’’—Morning Journal. 

THE ARCHER AND THE STEPPE; or, THE EMPIRES 
OF SCYTHIA: a History of Russia and Tartary from the 
Earliest Ages until the Fall of the Mongul Power in Europe 
in the Middle of the Sixteenth Century. By C. L. Jouy- 
stonr. Crown 8vo. plates, 10s. 6d. 

WEDDED AND WINNOWED; or, THE TRIALS OF 
MARY — By Marapet May. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE BISHOP’S DAUGHTER: A Story of the Dark Ages. 
By the Author of “ Squires and Parsons.”’ 5s. 

ANNIE: a Romance of Indian Life. ByJ.L.S. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

KATE SEYMOUR; or, THE UNDERCURRENT OF A 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘ 
ISHMAEL AND CASSANDRA; or, THE JEW AND 

THE GREEK. By M. E.M.J. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
COSSACK TALES. “By Nicuoxias Gocot. Translated from 

the original Russian, by George Foustoy. Crown 5v0- 

cloth, 5s. 

London: James Buackwoop, Lovell’stcourt, Paternoster-row¥ ; 

and all Booksellers and Librarians. 

FT Se an ath 2 2 eel 

Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 2 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Taomas Hut, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square, 
We Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 
London : T. Ricuarps, 37, Grert Queen-street. 


HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 
HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Roysl 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nerv: nwt 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly success‘ 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which sul- 
ferers may obtain a cure. Free to any address, on receip' ty 
stamped directed envelope. Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 


8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
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NEW WORK BY JULIA ADDISON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, AND NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Price 10s. 6d. in elegant Cloth, 


EFFIE VERNON; OR, LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


By JULIA ADDISON, Author of “Evelyn Lascelles,” “ Sister Kate,” &c. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 





NOW READY, 


vols., Post 8vo., 


THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE. 


BEING 
RECORDS OF REMARKABLE PHASES OF LUNACY KEPT BY A PHYSICIAN. 


By JOHN H. BRENTEN. 
Contents :—Vol. I. Mad or Not Mad. Vol. II. The Somnambulist ; The Lunatic Engineer; Lunatics 


at Large :—Waffling Will—Jean o’ the Isles—Wandering Geordie—Lost. 


+ 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, 


HODGSON’S, AND 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S, 


307, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


W. 


Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large numbers, 
to the United Libraries. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA. 


Country Svusscrrption, from Two Guineas upwards. 


FamiLy Susscription, Three Guineas, Five Guineas, 


and Ten Guineas. 





ALL THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Stimmen der 
Zeit, Preussischer Jahrbucher, Magasin de Librairie, Bibliothéque Universelle, 
Revue Snisse et Etrangére. 





Just published, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of POPULAR WORKS of the PAST SEASON, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, being clean and perfect Copies of Books withdrawn from circulation at 
the United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, London, W. 


307, Regent-street, London, W. 





Now ready, Vols. I. and II., 8vo., with plans, 28s., 


ORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. 

“* It is worthy of one of the very best places on any shelf of 
military and naval memoirs, and is full of brilliant adventures, 
= are described with a dash that well befits the deeds,”— 

umes, 


RicnarD Bentiry, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Immediately, in 8vo., 


1 De GLAND and EUROPE: A DISCUS- 
SION of NATIONAL POLICY. 
By A. H. Lovts, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

Chapter 1. Of the Impending Struggle in Europe, and of the 
Attitude of Great Britain therein. 

Chapter 2. Of the Empire of the Buonapartes, and its Relation 
to Europe and Great Britain. 

Chapter 3. Of the Alhance of Great Britain with the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

Chapter 4. The True European Policy of Great Britain. 

Chapter 5. Of the Doctrine of Non-Intervention. 

Chapter 6, The Alternative of a strong Foreign or Revolution- 
ary Domestic Policy. 

Chapter 7. The Function of England in the Reconstruction of 
Europe. 


RicuarD Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 





NEW STORY BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, 


HE WILD HUNTRESS. 
By Captain Mayne Rem, Author of ‘‘ The Scalp Hun- 


T 


ters.” 


**A more interesting and amusing story it would not be easy 

to find.” — Morning Post. 
“A stirring and spirited narrative, which is replete with 
vigour and vivacity.””—Sun. 
Rrenarpd Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


THE POPE’S TEMPORAL POSSESSIONS. 
Just published, 8vo., price 1s., 
N HISTORICAL SUMMARY of the TITLE 


of the POPES to the PATRIMONY of ST. PETER, 
and their TEMPORAL POSSESSIONS. 


By a CONSERVATIVE. 
ie London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


MAGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

4¥i GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 

Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 

Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 

feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons elaborately 

emblesoned in gold and colours. Copied by express per- 
§810n. 


London : Joun Campzn Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 


"DY pwn Al 

BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
in KNIGHTAGE for 1861, 31s. 8d., published at 38s. ; Clergy 
at for 1861, 8s. 4d., published at 10s.; D’Albert’s Album 
“1 1861, 8s. 9d., published at 10s..6d.; Mill on the Floss, by G. 
o's 108., published at 12s.; Post-Office Directory for 1361, 
y Ses published at 368.; Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year to 
rar, 2nd series, 8s, 9d., published at 10s. 6d.—Catalogues 
gratis and post-free, 

8.&T. Girperr, 4, Copthall-haiitingn, back of the Bank of 

Engiand, London, E.C. 





7 N.B. All hooks, magazines, periodicals, quarterly reviews, 


&C., sur plied on the sameterms. 2d. Disconnt in the Shilling. 





NOTICE. 


OVER’S ENGLISH EDITION OF DR. 

SPRUNER’S SCHOOL. ATLAS of HISTORY and 

GEOGRAPHY, with letterpress from Prof. Piitz’ histories 
(first published in 1859). 

Purchasers are desired particularly to order ‘‘GOVER’S 
SPRUNER’S ATLAS, price 12s. 6d.” as asmaller, inferior, and 
dearer Atlas is sémetimes substituted. 

Specimen Map and Letterpress post free. 

London: Epwarp Gover, Prince’s-st., Bedford-row, W.C.; 
and Retr, Broruers, Aldersgate-st., E.C. 


“ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
Complete in Eight Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 20s. cloth, 
HAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
Introduction, Glossary, Memoir, and Notes, 
By Ropxrt Brut. 
London : Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Seventh Edition, bound, 6s.,_ THevwwye 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
with a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary 
Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. Abridged from 
the ** Family History of England.” 
London : Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Seventh Edition, 6s., 
aaah MANUAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 
By W. Cooxer Taytor, LL.D. 
With Supplementary Chapter, by Cuartes Bapuam, D.D, 
Sixth Edition, 6s., 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By W. Cooxr Taytor, LL.D. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This Day, Fifth Edition, 3s., 
| aga th ge a AND THEIR LESSONS. 
By R. Cugnevix Teencn, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author, 











ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Ninth Edition, 
Revised, 4s. 
ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. Fourth 


Edition, Enlarged, 4s. 
London: ParKer, Son, & Bovry, West Strand. 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS BY > 
MISS M. A. ALLISON. 
HE CHILD'S FRENCH FRIEND; being 
Grammar, Exercises, an@ Vocabulary, for the use of 
Children. Eleventh Edition, 18mo., 2s. cloth. 
LA PETITE FRANCAISE; or, Vocabulary, Exer- 
cises, and Easy Reading Lessons. A Companion to ‘‘ The 
Child’s French Friend.” Fifth Edition, 18mo., 2s. cloth, 
London : Simpxin, Marsuatt, & Co. i oe 
~ Just Published, crown 8vo., 1s. 6d., cloth, limp, 

HAKESPERE ; a Critical Biography and 
Estimate of the Facts, Forgeries, and Fabrications 

regarding his Life and Works. ‘Vea 

By 8. Ng, Esq., Author of ‘‘ The Art of Reasoning,” 

« Biements of Rhetoric,” &c. 
London: Hoviston & Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Just Published. New Edition. Price 1s., with 14 Lithographic 





Plates. 
ANDBOOK OF ALPHABETS AND 
ORNAMENTS. By the Author of “ Suggestions for 
Iuminating.”’ 
London: Barvirp & Soy, 339, Oxford-street. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS.—NEW EDITIONS. 
1. Crown 8vo. Edition, with Frontispieces. 


20 Vols., cloth extra, £3. 11s. 6d. 
Or each Volume separately :— 
Price 3s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 


RIENZI. ALICE; or, Toe Mysteries. 
PAUL CLIFFORD. | TE DISOWNED. F 
PELHAM, DEVEREUX. 

EUGENE ARAM. ZANONI. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, 





Price 4s. each, cloth gilt, 
HAROLD. | NIGHT AND MORNING 


LUCRETIA. MY NOVEL (2 vols.) 
THE CAXTONS. 


Price 5s., cloth. 


Price 3s., cloth, 
THE LAST of the BARONS 


GODOLPHIN, 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth, Price 2s., cloth, 
PILGRIMS OFTHE RHINE, LEILA, 


Also, the 20 Vols. in 10, cloth gilt, £3 3s, 


2. Fcap. 8vo. Edition, in 19 Vols., cloth, £2. 7s. 6d, 
Finely printed on superior paper, with Frontispiece, 
Or, each Volume separately, price 2s. 6d. 


PAUL CLIFFORD, | THE CAXTONS. NIGHT AND 

ERNEST MALTRA- | EUGENE ARAM. MORNING, 
VERS. LEILA, AND PIL- |} LUCRETIA. 

ALICE, GRIMS. DEVEREUX. 

LAST OF THE BA- | ZANONT, DISOWNED. 
RONS. MY NOVEL. 2vols. | PELHAM, 

LAST DAYS OF] GODOLPHIN. RIENZI. 
POMPEII, HAROLD. 








‘England's greatest Novelist.’""—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
‘PRESCOTT’S HISTORIES.—FOUR EDITIONS. 
Library Edition, Demy 8vo., cl., with Steel Plates. 


PHILIP I1., 3 Vols., £2. 2s. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 2 Vols., 21s. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 2 Vols., 21s. 

CONQUEST OF PERU, 2 Vols., 21s. 

CHARLES V. By Robertson & Prescott, 2 Vols., 21s. 
Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo. cloth, with Plates. 


PHILIP IL., 3 vols., 15s. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 3 vols., 15s, 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 3 vols., 15s. 

CONQUEST OF PERU, 3 vols., 15s. 

ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL, 1 vol., 5s. 
CHARLES V. By Robertson and Prescott, 2 vols. 10s, 


One Volume Edition, Post 8vo. with Portraits. 


PHILIP II., Vols. 1 and 2in1 vol, Cloth, 5s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Cloth, 5s. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Cloth, 5s. 

CONQUEST OF PERU, Cloth, 5s. 

CHARLES V. By Robertson and Prescott. Cloth, 5s, 


Cheap Edition, with the Notes Complete. 
In feap. 8vo., price 2s, each volume, boards ; or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FERDINAND AND ISA- | CONQEST OF PERU, 2 vols, 
BELLA, 2 vols. PHILIP ITI., 3 vols. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO, | CHARLES V., 2 vols. 
2 vols. ESSAYS, 1 vol. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “ WHITE'S SELBORNE,” 
AND “KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN,” 
In post 8vo., price 5s, cloth; or, gilt edges, 5s. 6d., 
SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY; with an 

ESSAY ON REASON AND INSTINCT. By the Rev. 

J. C. Atkinson, Incumbent of Danby, Author of ‘‘ Walks 

and Talks of Two Schoolboys,” &c, With One Hundred Illus- 

trations by W. 8. Coleman. 

‘* Why should not Danby become as famous as Selborne? It 
has now as delightful an author as the celebrated Gilbert 
White. How pleased do we find boys to be, with the full 
knowledge aad original information which Mr. Atkinson 
imparts to them of the fields, woods, and streams, and their 
various inhabitants, and how we enjoy his simple and graceful 
writing, it would be only justice to tell to our readers,”’— 
Nonconformist, 

THE BEST ILLUSTRATED PILGRIM’'S PROGRESS, 

In 4to., price 21s., cloth gilt ; or morocco, 31s. 6d. 
IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED, THE NEW EDITION OF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
Grorcse Orror. With a Portrait and 110 Illustrations by 
J. D. Watson. 

‘* We can praise this work without stint for drawing, com- 
position, treatment, and characterization of the highest class, 
and we do so none the less cordially that the artist’s name was 
unknown, until, by this veritable chef-d’-ceuvre, he has made his 
mark with a bound. When this book has tumbled out of its 
heavy boards it will be worthily preserved, as an example of 
the better art amongst us, while other men were scratching, 
stippling, fumbling, and smearing pages with gold and ver- 
por seg Taken altogether, the entire volume is one of the most 
beautiful and satisfactory that we have seen for years,’’ — 
Times. 

‘* To sum up the merits of this work, we certainly pronounce 
it to be the completest and handsomest edition of ‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ that has ever come under our observation,’’ 


— Daily News. 
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MAY’S “ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” * 


Tue design of this work is excellent ; and its execution equal to its design. In 
undertaking the great task of writing a constitutional History of England for one 
hundred years, Mr. Erskine May has seen the propriety of dividing his subject 
into different branches, and to trace each from the commencement through its 
various phases to its existing developement. Thus the present volume comprises 
a history of the prerogatives, influence, and revenues of the Crown; as well as 
of the constitution, powers, functions, and political relations of both Houses of 
Parliament. In the second volume will be given a history of party ; of the press, 
and political agitation; of the Church ; and of civil and religious liberty. The 
author promises, in his preface, to conclude his labours with “a general review of 
our legislation—its policy and results”’ during the period to which his book is 
devoted. 

The first volume is divided into seven chapters. The first chapter embodies a 
history of “the influence of the Crown during the reign of George III.” The 
second chapter continues the same subject by a history of the “ influence of the 
Crown during the Regency, the reigns of George 1V., William IV., and Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria.”” The third chapter affords the fullest information 
respecting the “ prerogatives of the Crown, during the minority or incapacity of 
the Sovereign.” The fourth chapter treats of the “ revenues of the Crown; the 
civil list; pensions ; prerogatives of the Crown in relation to the Royal Family.” 
The fifth chapter relates to *‘ the House of Lords and the Peerage.” The sixth 
chapter is a history of ‘the House of Commons” during the last most eventful 
hundred years ; and chapter the seventh explains the “ relations of Parliament to 
the Crown, the Lords, and the people.” 

Mr. Erskine May, the author of this work, is one of the principal permanent 
functionaries of the House of Commons, and therefore one whose duty, as well as 
inclination, must have disposed him to devote many years of his life to a careful 
study of the topics on which he now undertakes to instruct the public. No one 
can read what is here written without coming to the conclusion that it is the 
result of diligent investigation and mature reflection, whilst the author’s tenden- 
cies are worthy of that branch of the legislature with which he has been long 
labouring, by exhibiting a sympathy with liberal principles, a desire to promote 
all needful reforms, and a readiness to remove all proved abuses. 

Mr. May’s “ Constitutional History of England” may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of Hallam’s great work; but with this great advantage over its prede- 
cessor, that as it treats of matters which come more closely within the cognizance 
of the present generation, so is it calculated to be more popular and more univer- 
sally read. 

The fact is, that an important epoch in the domestic policy of England was 
brought to a termination when George III. ascended the throne. From 1688 to 
1760, the Revolution, which had been effected by the great Whig families, was, 
with the exception of a few years in the reign of Queen Anne, worked out by 
them, watched over by them, and all its advantages exclusively possessed by them. 
England was, from the accession of William III. to the end of the reign of 
George II., substantially ‘‘an oligarchy.”” The King of England was literally 
“a king of the Mahrattas,” such as that savage monarch was described by Lord 
Shelbourne in 1782, when he declared that 

** He never would consent that the king of England should be a king of the Mahrattas; for 
among the Mahrattas the custom is, it seems, fora certain number of great lords to elect a 
Peishwah, Who is thus the creature of the aristocracy, and is vested with the plenitude of power, 
while their king is, in fact, nothing more than a royal pageant.” 

From the moment that George III. was proclaimed king, he had resolved upon 
being substantially a Power in the State, of exercising the royal prerogatives with 
untrammelled hands, and in accordance with his own dogged will. He deter- 
mined upon breaking into fragments the oligarchy that hitherto had controlled 
the Crown and dominated over the country. Had George III. been influenced by 
the high aspirations of “a patriot king ;” had he, in making battle against the 
oligarchy, sought alone for the welfare and the liberties of the people, then the 
struggle in which he had engaged should rightfully entitle him to the admiration 
and gratitude of posterity; for England had no more reason to rejoice in the 
domination of her native oligarchy, than the plebeians at Rome had cause for 
self-congratulation on the victories gained abroad, and the power possessed at 
home by the noble patricians of the great Commonwealth. 

How “ the oligarchy” governed England, and the condition to which they had 
reduced it, are abundantly demonstrated in the ‘ Memoirs of Lord Hervey” —a 
work to which we do not think there is a single reference in Mr. May’s “ Consti- 
tutional History.” The test of all governments, whether regal, aristrocratical, or 
democratic, should be, as we conceive, the condition of the great mass of the 
population—their ease and contentment, their morality, the safety of life and 
property amongst them. Now, judging of the rule of “ the oligarchy” in Eng- 
land from 1688 to 1760 by this test, there is certainly afforded sufficient motives 
for a king, animated with patriotic motives, to seek, for the sake both of the crown 
and the people, the speediest and surest means of putting an end to such gross 
misrule. The laws were written in blood—death was the penalty for small 
offences—the roads were traversed by armed smugglers and highwaymen—the 
streets were not safe to walk in—the population was debauched and drunken, and 
there is the proof, in the filthy records of the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar,” that the 
most loathsome vices had, as in another Sodom, their well-known haunts in 
London. As a testimony that immorality and irreligion had found favour ‘in 
the highest places, there are passages in the “ Hervey Memoirs” to show that 
appointments were made in the Church that were absolutely scandalous. Bribery 
of the members of the House of Commons was systematized, and corruption had 
become an avowed instrument of statecraft. 

Let it not be supposed there is any exaggeration in our account of the results 
of prolonged oligarchical misgovernment in England. Here is Mr. Erskine May’s 
testimony as to “ the morals” of the upper, middle, and lower classes :— 


. Such was the state of society in-the first years of the reign of George III., that the vices 
of the Government received little correction from public opinion. A corrupt system of govern- 
“ent represented but too faithfully the prevalent corruption of society. Men of the highest 
rank openly rioted in drunkenness, gambling, and debauchery; the clergy were indifferent to 
; ston; the middle classes were coarse, ignorant, and sensual; and the lower classes brutalized 
negiect, poverty, and evil examples. The tastes and habits of the age were low: its moral 
; - tatellectual standard was dehased. All classes were wanting in refinement, and nearly all in 
— m. or hy ere oo materials for venal senators, greedy place-hunters, and corrupt 
‘3. —({ Vol. 1., p. 324. 
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*‘ The oligarchy” ruled the nation with a heavy hand, and the nation groaned 
beneath its sway ; for it was pressed down to the earth by intolerable and ruth- 
less tyranny. And with all this the king was a cypher, the semblance and not 
the reality of regal power. George ITI. resolved that this state of things should 
cease—that he, as king, should have within his own grasp all the despotic powers 
the oligarchy had been previously exercising. He did not contemplate an im- 
provement in the position of the Lords ; he did not desire to make the Commons’ 
members bond jide representatives of the people. On the contrary, what he 
sought for was to force both to be the passive instruments of his will, to pass 
what laws he pleased, to use their legislation for the oppression of his colonies 
abroad, and the enslavement of his people at home. And for the purpose of 
realising these views, he resorted to two different plans: — first, to produce 
dissensions amongst the Whigs, as a party; and then to entice the Tories, as a 
party, to aid him in carrying out his despotic policy. 

If discredit attaches to the Whigs for the manner in which their leaders, “ the 
oligarchy,’’ misgoverned England from 1688 to 1760, on the other hand, this fact 
may be fairly stated to their honour, that they would not consent to be un- 
reasoning puppets, to be moved about at the will of George I11.; whereas to the 
Tories, as a party, this infamy must ever attach, that seeing what was right, they 
consented to do what was wrong, rather than risk the loss of the king’s favour. 
And this base policy they pursued not once, but whenever the opportunity 
presented itself for their doing so. Thus they acted during the reign of 
George III., in perpetuating the horrors of war in the revolted colonies of 
America; thus, too, they lent themselves to the king’s vindictive proceedings 
against Wilkes; thus, too, they assisted the monarch in carrying out that 
scandalous piece of despotism “The Royal Marriage Act” in 1772; and thus, 
too, they countenanced George IV. in his persecution of the unhappy Queen 
Caroline. 

We cannot pursue the train of thought suggested by the valuable, instructive, 
and most interesting work of Mr. Erskine May. Sufficient is it to say of this 


| book, that it points out important changes, and what is still more consolatory, the 


great improvements that have taken place in the working of the British Constitu- 
tion between the years 1760 and 1860. 

The publication of such a book is alike timely and useful. Here is a work by an 
accomplished scholar, a diligent investigator, an able writer, and a perfectly im- 
partial historian, showing the advance that has taken place in England in every 
respect connected with personal and political liberty; how the despotism of 
monarchy has been checked, the nepotism of the oligarchy contracted, the corrup- 
tion and self-election of the ploutocracy controlled, the representation of the people 
purified, and the power of public opinion magnified. Here is afforded the best 
reply to demagogues seeking for violent changes, or urging on desperate measures; 
and here, too, is an encouragement to those who are honestly seeking, by calm 
reasoning and a judicious policy, for further improvements, to proceed in their 
labours. 

From this admirable book there is one grand moral to be drawn, exemplifying 
the truth of the assertion made by us, in reviewing Lord Brougham’s work 
on “the British Constitution,” viz., that the very life, the soul, the animating 
spirit of our constitution is “publicity.” By publicity has it lived, through it 
perpetuated ; and with it and its concentrated power, “ public opinion,” will it 
continue to flourish. 

We conclude our notiee of this excellent volume with the following extract, 
showing the importance to the empire of reporting the debates in Parliament. 
We give this extract, not only for the value of the reflections it contains, but also 
as a specimen of the attractive mannerin which the book is written :— 

** The entire people are now present, as it were, and assist in the deliberations of Parliament. 
An orator addresses not only the assembly of which he is a member, but, through them, the 
civilized world, Publicity has become one of the most important instruments of Parliamentary 
government. The ‘aye +9 are taken into council by Parliament, and concur in approving or 
condemning the laws which are there proposed; and thus the doctrine of Hooker is verified to 
the very letter: ‘Laws they are not which public approbation hath not made so.’ While 
publicity secures the ready acceptance of good lowe by the people, the passing of bad laws, of 
which t —- een, is beyond the power of the minister. Long before a measure can 
be adopted by the legislature it has been approved or condemned by the public voice ; and living 
and acting in public, Parliament, under a free representation, has become as sensitive to public 
opinion as a barometer to atmospheric pressure. Such age the direct influence of the people 
over the deliberations of Parliament, they niust share with that body the responsibility of legis- 
lation. They have permitted laws to be passed, they have accepted and approved them, and 
they will not afterwards allow them to be disturbed. Hence the remarkable permanence of every 
legislative settlement. There has been no retrogression in our laws of policy. The people, it 
slow to se the value of new principles, hold fast to them, when once acknowledged, as to a 
national faith. No circumstance in the history of our country—not even Parliamentary Reform— 
has done more for freedom and good government than the unfettered liberty of reporting. And 
of all the services which the press has rendered to free institutions, none has been greater than 
its bold defiance of parliamentary privilege, while labouring for the interests of the people.’’— 
Vol. L., pp. 429-431. 

We look forward to the publication of Mr. Erskine May’s second volume as a 
valuable contribution to English history. 


LORD AUCKLAND'S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


THE publication of the letters and journals in the possession of the official 
families of England ought to be encouraged. The individuals of the governing 
classes, who have actually governed, generally leave some memorials behind in which: 
curious facts of history are embedded that may be worked up hereafter by future 
Macaulays and Froudes. They write letters, and also receive them, especially if 
they are in a position to have anything to give away. And there are earls and 
dukes who lose nothing for want of asking for it: such trifles as blue ribands, 
garters, lord-lieutenancies, embassies, ships, and regiments. To all these things, 
to which your commoner does not aspire even in his dreams, peers, and the con- 
nections of peers, have “ claims; and they do not fail to remind the powers that 
be thereof. Hence, the private letters of a Cabinet Minister, when they are pub- 
lished, are very entertaining, and not a little instructive. We like to read the 
proud humility of a ducal petitioner; all the intricacies of the “ arrangements ’’— 
especially at a crisis—abound in interest. And in those upper regions of the past 
away political world, there was a serene disdain of the mere public interest, or 
rather a complete ignoring of it, asa thing non-existent, that is extremely edifying. 
Of course everything is aitered now ; no such cool bargains are driven by noble 
persons, as in the days of the Rockinghams, Granvilles, and Pitts. We read 
about them as of extinct species, that could not exist in our purer political and 
social atmosphere. We have progressed; and even politicians have developed 
into public benefactors, and statesmen and Cabinet ministers would not appoit 
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their own brothers toa place, if the searching sieves of the examining Civil Service 
Commissioners threw up a John Tomkins as a better man. 

From our modern elevation, then, we read these memorials of the less scrupu- 
lous eighteenth century with great self-complacency. We admit that some 
official mysteries do sometimes glance across our field of vision even now. How 
was the Palmerston and Russell feud extinguished, why have they exactly exchanged 
places, and how do they now so cordially agree? What was the secret of 
Palmerston’s shocking bad move in the Clanricarde appointment ? And by what 
influence have mitres lately descended with such profusion on the heads of right 
honourables ? Under all these things lie concealed whole labyrinths of negotia- 
tions, that we, contemporaries with the parties to them, shall never hear explained. 
But our grandsons will know all about them. About the year 1925 will appear 
the “ Journals and Correspondence of Viscount Palmerston,” and “ Memorials of 
the Bedford family,”’ from the passing of the Reform Bill to the settlement of the 
Italian monarchy. The transactions, to us inexplicable, will then be cleared up ; 
let no one suppose that all the history of our own day is to be found in blue books, 
or “ ministerial explanations” in the House of Commons. This may appear a 
deprivation ; but, on the other hand, we also have the privilege of grandsons, and, 
by means of the same kind of memoirs and private records of public men, can see 
the working of much that was, no doubt, incomprehensible to our progenitors, in 
the reign of George III. Of this class of books is the work before us, to which 
we return. 

The name of Lord Auckland is chiefly associated in the public mind with the 
great mistake in Indian policy that produced the Affghan war, and the total de- 
straction of a British army in the disastrous retreat from the country. But that 
Lord Auckland was not the peer of the “Journal” just given to the world by 
Mr. Bentley. The title was gained by the public services of William Eden, the 
third son of Sw Robert Eden, of West Auckland, the baronetcy dating from 
Charles II. This William Eden became a barrister, and in“1768, in the early 
years of George III., was going the Northern Circuit. But he abandoned the 
law for politics; and, by the influence of connection we preswme, was made 
auditor and one of the directors of Greenwich Hospital. Office, be it said to his 
credit, did not blind him to the defects in our “ glorious constitution,” and he was 
a reformer in an age when innovations were not popular. But before the French 
Revolution, we should bear in mind, the dislike of change was not so violent as it 
became after the terrible excesses of that outbreak. It was the reaction against 
Jacobinism first, and the life and death struggle with Napoleon subsequently, that 
made Toryism rampant, intolerant, and persecuting. Down to 1788 reforms 
might be proposed without the risk of social proscription. There was then more 
chance of carrying out amendments in the criminal law or the representative 
system than in the interval from 1800 to 1814. That was an evil time; the de- 
fenders of the Constitution were rendered rabid by the general crashing of 
thrones and kingdoms in Europe. They defended all that was bad as zealously 
as what was good. To propose change was to commit treason; and most of 
those who did, ran the risk of fine and imprisonment, or, as Lord Byron said of 
Hobhouse, if “they foamed themselves into reformers, they had to subside into 
Newgate.” 

After 1792, Reform of any kind became impossible in England for more than a 
generation. But in 1771, Mr. Eden called the attention of the public to the dis- 
graceful state of the criminal law of the country, and began the good work of 
amelioration that was followed up, first by the gifted Sir 8. Romilly, and at a 
later date by Sir R. Peel. In fact, Mr. Eden started well in public life ; and the 
impression all his own letters and despatches leave on the reader is that he was 
an intelligent and honest man; he saw things clearly, and was not encrusted 
with prejudices. He had tact, discretion, and patience, qualities that served him 
well as a diplomatist. As the representative of England at the Court of France, 
he negotiated the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the two countries 
known as Mr. Pitt’s Treaty, which was so often referred to in the debates of 
last Session. Thus Mr. Eden anticipated Romilly in one sphere of action, and 
Mr. Cobden in another. 

The letters referring to this treaty are unusually interesting. Pitt had to 
advance timidly, in dread of the opposition of the manufacturers of that day, as 
we have seen opposition raised to Mr. Cobden’s treaty from the same interests 
now. Even when the negotiation was concluded, Lord Dorset tells Mr. Eden, 
that though “people in general are very much pleased with your treaty, the 
principal merchants in the City don’t choose to give an opinion about it; any- 
thing, uf novel, is apt to stupety merchants. They think, if they go out of the 
beaten track, they must be losers.” 

There are many passages in this correspondence, that read as if they had been 
cut ont of the papers of the last six months. The same prejudices are met by 
the same arguments. One of the best personal friends of Mr. Eden, Lord 
Sheffield, was a bitter opponent of the treaty, and the principles on which it was 
based. He was the representative of the John Bullism of the time, a spirit not 
yet extinct. He abuses the French and their industry, with as much hatred as 
if he were combating the devil and all his works; and his sarcasms have con- 
siderable strength and humour. The calmness and clear insight of Eden’s 
answers to his outbursts are very good; he was master of the principles by which 
commerce is governed; Lord Sheffield was, perhaps, quite as able a man, but 
would not argue at all. Eden quietly puts him down, and never gets into a pas- 
sion. Yet the event rather justified the views of the opponents of the treaty, than 
the hopes of its promoters. It was a good thing done at an unhappy time. It 
had scarcely come into operation, when the Revolution, the Reign of Terror, and 
the blind tyranny of the democracy of France, destroyed, not only Pitt’s treaty, 
but almost all the commercial intercourse between the two nations. The military 
tyranny of Napoleon completed the estrangement, and finally, by the Berlin 
decrees, attempted to shut our goods out of every port of Europe, and reduced all 
commerce to a contraband trade. Even in that form commerce was too strong 
for him; and while English merchandise was publicly burned by French prefects 
in the squares of German cities, the uniforms of French soldiers were made 
of English cloth. The prohibitive Berlin decrees were everywhere evaded, as 
prohibitions always will be, when large profits can be made by the evasion. In 
another point, the fate of the treaty of 1786 is calculated to chill our best hopes 
of the past year. Then, as now, much was said of the effect it would have in 
promoting and preserving peace between England and France. It was imme- 
diately followed by one of the longest and bloodiest wars recorded in history. 
Avert the omen! May Mr. Cobden’s treaty have a better destiny, and have a 
score of years of peace to give it a fair trial. 

Of the other parts of the work we care less to speak. The “ journal,” kept 
during a residence in Madrid, though rather overloaded with the domesticities and 
small household troubles, contains some touches of Spanish life, particularly of 
Spanish royal life, that are curious. In the letters of Lord Loughborough and others 
there is abundance of political intrigue ; and interesting side-lights are frequently 
thrown on various celebrities. We do not think that the character of Fox gains 
by the nearer views we are obtaining of his times. Perhaps what fascinated his 
contemporaries is something no record couldconvey. Loughborough (the lawyer 





Wedderburne) comes out as the thorough-paced politician, hardened yet more by 
legal practice. To him a party combination was only a “case,” for which he 
might hold a brief or not. He speaks repeatedly of such or such a course being 
“the game to play ;” of motions in the House, or particular measures, being “ good 
cards.” He was the mere gambler of politics, and always writes like one. There 
were many like him, and we fear the breed is not extinct. Have we not seen 
rival parties trying to over-tramp each other with capital cards out of the 
‘reform’ suit? It is dropped now, because the people did not back up the 
“game” so warmly as the rival players expected. We should like to anticipate 
the next century by a peep into the confidential letters of some of our 
leaders during the last three or four years: but in shameless indifference to 
principle or the public good, they can hardly surpass those of Longhborough. 

It is satisfactory to know that the hard-headed lawyer failed after all, and never 
reached the woolsack, which was the stake he shuffled and dealt for. Pitt, the 
great minister, on the other hand, always writes with a strong sense of his 
responsibility ; he does not talk of measures being good or bad, merely as they 
might keep him in or throw him out. With respect to the French treaty he was 
thoroughly in earnest, pressing it on as a public benefit. The tone of his letters 
is superior to that displayed by the small leaders of the different opposition 
cliques. The best private letters are those of a Mr. Storer, a frequent corre. 
spondent of Mr. Eden, who keeps the latter, when abroad, informed of all “ the 
gossip of the court and town.” Mr. Storer was one of those unhappy gentlemen 
at large, who are rich enough to be idle, and are always deploring their own use. 
lessness, without the energy to shape for themselves an active career. He ig 
always sighing for something to do, thinks the diplomatic service would suit him, 
but don’t get into it, and falls back on print collecting! He fully intends to 
join Mr. Eden in Paris, but doubts if he can afford it; and forthwith loses more 
money in one night at Wattier’s than would have paid the expense twice over; a 
terrible headache and much repentance follow; more good resolves to ‘‘ do some- 
thing,’ but with no results. Such a man in our age of “ useful purpose” would 
have found a sphere of action in some Joint Stock Company or Benevolent 
Society; but Mr. Storer wasted his life in vain regrets and letter writing! 
Perhaps we should not say wasted, for unconsciously he was bottling and 
preserving the manners of his time for the instruction, and not seldom the amaze. 
ment, of another age. 

We recommend some of the anecdotes of the female world of fashion of the last 
thirty years of the eighteenth century to the satirists of the “fast women”’ of our 
own days, and beg them to point out in what consisted the moral superiority of 
their grandmothers. In another point we must yield the palm to the days of 
buckles and hair-powder. The style of the official letters and despatches of that 
time is so much better than that of our blue books, that we feel ashamed of our 
eminent contemporaries. The certainty of being printed “ by order of the House 
of Commons,” has made all our diplomatists write in one uniform kind of mean- 
ingless slip-slop; all freedom, courage, and individual character, has gone out of 
our despatches. We doubt, in fact, whether the “papers” so dutifully laid 
before Parliament are the real documents atall. If a foreign secretary receive no 
others, we pity him. But are there not two sets of documents—one for the eye 
of the minister, and another for the honourable House? One in the language of 
life and humanity, and the other in the “ noncommittal” jargon that induces a 
belief we can no longer state a fact as it was seen, or as it exists? Whatever the 
cause, it is certain that Eden’s despatches to Pitt are as much superior to any- 
thing the public ever sees from a negotiator in the same position now, as it is 
possible to conceive. Eden writes like a shrewd observer, and is actually not 
afraid to send a good anecdote, or a joke, to the “ Heaven-born minister.” The 
old instructions to an envoy were to write anything that might explain the 
business and the men conducting it. The modern injunction is evidently, “ write 
nothing that any party can lay hold of.’ But do no private letters come with the 
bulky yet emasculated despatch ? We should like to know; but, alas! only the 
middle of the next century is likely to attain that knowledge. Two volumes like 
the “ Auckland Correspondence,” “all of the present time,” would be a publica- 


tion beyond all price. 








REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 
First Novice, 

Historians have lately taken a new method. Instead of the mere lives of 
kings and chronicles of courts, which have hitherto been held as their sole pro- 
vince, they have begun to record those changes in the life of nations, those revo- 
lutions of thought, of manners, and of laws, which mark the stages in the great 
progress of humanity, and which are emphatically History in its widest and 
most comprehensive sense. But this new method is as yet but feebly followed. 
It has not yet penetrated into the class-room, nor enlivened the dull reading of 
the family histories; it is reserved only for men of notoriously ‘ advanced” 
thought, and whom the generality of the easy-going believers pronounce dan- 
gerous and unsafe. For it sounds very perilous heterodoxy to those who have all 
their lives believed in courts as the culmination of the life of an empire, and in kings 
as the only important facts of a people, to be told that the true landmarks of history 
are not the dates of reigns, and when one monarch died and when another was 
crowned, but the dates which fix certain inaugurations of opinion, certain epochs 
of national thought, the abdication of such and such religious errors, the instal- 
lation of such and such moral truths, the birth-time of this mechanical invention 
which is to revolutionize a whole section of social life, or of that scientific disco- 
very which is to cancel all the canons of old belief. These views are to be got 
only by the uptearing of such deep-rooted convictions, that we cannot expect the 
careless, or the indolent, or the conservative, to accept these new readings: 
until, indeed, they have become the recognised readings of all the orthodox. Yet 
this is the only true manner of treating history; and belief in the transcendent 
importance of royal biographies, and that intellectual “ kow-towing”’ which would 
merge the thought of the nation in the deeds of the king, must go down to the 
limbo reserved for all superstitions, along with belief in divine right and the 
efficacy of touching for the king’s evil. ‘ Rude nations do not write histories, and 
it is not until they cast off their rudeness that civilized nations begin to write 
them for them,” says Dr. Vaughan; but the civilized have something to learn ye's 
and the present historian has undertaken to be in part the teacher. 

The first volume of this notable work is taken up with the revolutions of race; 
tracing the action on the national character of the various peoples who have 
invaded and possessed England since the days when the Phoenicians first landed 
on the Tin Islands, to the last struggle between the rival houses of the White 
Rose and the Red. They were no New Zealand savages or Feejee cannibals who 
put off in their leathern barks to meet the gallant Carthaginian captain, 2” 
earned from him-the reputation of spirit, industry, and commercial enterpr's®; 
while Strabo’s later account of the grave people with long beards, clad in black 
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tunics, girt round the waist, their hair falling low upon the shoulders, and whose 
ceful wandering life was occupied in tending their flocks and herds,—has less 

of the savage in it than even Mr. Atkinson’s descriptions of the Tartar of the 
Amoor, who yet is not ranked with New Zealander or Feejee. But so little was 
known of the country and people which were hereafter to become foremost in the 
world, that Herodotus excuses himself for not speaking of them more distinctly on 
the plea that nothing certain of them could be said. Nearly four centuries later, 
when Julius Czesar landed with his legions, he found a people not unskilled, a 
riesthood not unlettered, a religion less dramatic and less picturesque truly, than 
what was held among the black forests of the North, but somewhat more spiritualized 


in its inner meaning, and a code of private morals which put the laxer practice of 


the Roman citizens to shame; he found women honoured as equals, and their 
purity held in loving reverence ; he found the elements of organized society, and 
the first sketches of law and government. But his swords were sharper, and his 
shields broader than theirs ; and the Celt and Saxon alike fell before the power 
of the iron-handed Mistress of the World. Not without many a gallant struggle 
—not without calling forth instances of deathless nobleness and unfaltering 
heroism—not without, a century later, the contrast being made between the 
effeminate vices of the Roman conquerors and the manly daring of a British 
captive, when the greatness of the despised barbarian dwarfed into irredeemable 
littleness all the splendour and the glory of the most powerful monarch in the 
world. The Roman came to teach and to subdue: he might have stayed to 
honour and to learn. 

All history does not show two more beautiful specimens of humanity than the 
grandeur of Caractacus when borne as a captive through the streets of Rome, or 
than Boadicea, with her long yellow hair dropping down to her waist, haranguing 
her warriors before the last fatal fight ; then dying by her own brave hand, rather 
than fall into the power of the men who had dishonoured her daughters and en- 
slaved her land. The Romans left no permanent traces on the Britons. A few 
words were adopted, rather than their language in its integrity ; and if they broke 
down the old faith which the Druid had nurtured in among the oak forests, they 
could not impose their own: their rule was municipal, not national ; and though 
by their arts and arms they enervated and weakened, they never absorbed nor 
incorporated. They were pioneers of the better things to come. “It was in- 
evitable that the Romans would become lines of communication facilitating the 
travel of all people and of all sorts of news from the most distant parts of the 
empire,” and it was indirectly through them, by their destruction of the native 
superstitions, that the purer Light of the World was let in among the sacrificial 
stones of the sacred grove. Yet these hanghty Romans could not hold their own 
without successive struggles and immense reinforcements ; and during the four 
hundred years of her holding, the fair island of Albion was a terrible drain to the 
state which never let her hand, when once grasped, loose of its own accord, The 
stern work of Caesar was travestied in after days by the significant parody of 
Caligula; and though conquest succeeded conquest, and the Eagle was never 
dishonoured,—though the imperial legions penetrated even the pasturages of the 
country, and Agricola slew ten thousand warlike Caledonians in one day,—yet 
the spirit of the nation was never wholly broken, and the Romans never found 
their taste of ruling too light for their heeding. In the troubles which succeeded 
to the fall of Maximus, when the empire was weakened at home, and all causes 
of external weakness were withdrawn, the imperial legions were ordered home, 
and Britain was abandoned, as a post which cost too much blood and treasure to 
maintain. This avas no light ground-plan on which to build the future character 
of Englishmen. Still, the Britons were not what they had been in the days of 
Cassivelaunus and Caractacus. They were enervated from their first great man- 
liness, and though never thoroughly subdtted, had lost the energy and self-reliance 
of a free people. After the Romans had left them, they were fain to seek their 
advice and assistance against the bolder Picts and Scots who now came down in 
hordes to trouble and overrun them. These hardier tribes were less touched by 
the Roman rule than the Britons. They despised all the arts, learning, and science 
of the conqueror; they hated agriculture, and cared only for their flocks and 
border thieving ; and they looked on the Lowlanders as their natural prey, now 
that the sharp swords and broad shields were withdrawn. It was again a battle 
of races, and differences fighting for supremacy. 

This was the reason why the Saxons were invited to repel the Picts and Scots. 
King Vortigern called in the redoubtable brothers, Hengist and Horsa, and thus 
gave the country a new rule, and more vigorous masters. There was a large 
Saxon element already in England, and Hengist and Horsa, themselves of the 
purest Saxon blood, found no mean or servile people ready to accept their do- 
minion without a struggle. “The country of Caractacus, which was the last to 
submit to the Romans, was the last to submit to the Saxons. Where the Romans 
had been most ascendant, the Saxons gained their earliest and their easiest vic- 
tories.’ But Dr. Vanghan does not seem to recognise the fact of the Saxon 
element before the arrival of Hengist and Horsa; though it seems highly pro- 
bable that the two great races of Europe were represented here as well as on the 
mainland. For a hundred and fifty years the Britons withstood the Northmen : 
but the old Sea-kings were too many for them; and, notwithstanding all the 
chivalrous devotion, all the gallantry and brave endeavour of such leaders as 
Uther Pendragon and Arthur, the contest was too unequal. The national spirit 
broke, and the Saxons were incorporated among the aborigines, henceforth 
masters, Owners, and natives of the country. Then came the Heptarchy, and all 
the savage wars between men, brothers in blood though foes in name; and then 
the Danes, the old Heathens as they were called (from Heerethaland ?), broke 
through the surf boiling up against the chalky cliffs, and for two generations held 
their own against the rest. - 

The people, for a time, struggled violently to shake off this new oppression, 
and when all the evil fortunes of war had been turned to their disfavour, and 
they were ready to lie down at the feet of-the victors, and yield to them for ever, 
Alfred arose, and once more rallied the old blood of England to the rescue. He 
put a temporary end to the Danish tyranny, and from invaders they passed into 
the list of emigrants, settling down as quietly as was possible to their roving 
dangerous nature, in the country they came to overrun and destroy. Alfred’s 
Character stands out in the noblest lines and brightest colours of all that time. 
He had a depth, and insight, and grandeur of thought and feeling, unknown to 
any other of his day; the germ of the future England was in his great heart, and 
he dedicated himself to the service of his country with all a patriot’s zeal, anda 
ero 8 religious faith. It was owing to him alone, to his wise laws and liberal 
ineasures, that his suecessors were able to keep down the ever encroaching power 
of the restless jarls; and that Athelstan was truly “ Kingof England” when the 
sun set on the field of Brunanburgh. Yet a little while, and the old sea kings 
br ke out once more, and the Danish power was again triumphant in the insur- 
rections of Sweyn and Thurchil, and the crowning of Canute, Sweyn’s son and 
Successor, With such a leader as Ethelred the Unready, what was possible to the 
Britons but defeat and humiliation ? Not even Edmund's heroism and military 
genius could save the country ; though who can say what he might have done 
€ventually had his life been spared, and the assassin who took it had perished 


in his stead? Edmund Ironside was a man of masterly qualities and noble 
nature, but fate was greater than he; and Canute was the chosen of fate. The 
Danes were victorious, and for two generations kept the reins of government in 
their own hands. They ruled with no evil sway upon the whole, usurpers 
though they were. But the two peoples never amalgamated, and when the next 
insurrection came, and William the Conqueror landed with his Normans at his 
back, the Danish section remained inert, and gave the aid of inaction to the 
mailed warriors from the sea. Consentaneous with the invasion of William was 
the incursion of Tostig, Harold’s elder brother, bringing Harold Hardrada, King 
of Norway, to avenge his fancied wrongs with fire and sword. The English could 
not withstand both attacks, and while successfully repelling Tostig gave way to 
the Norman. Tostig and Harold Hardrada, and all their force, perished at 
Stamford Bridge ; but Harold lay in his blood at Hastings; and William, son of 
Robert the Devil, was crowned King of England in his stead. And then the 
Norman grip never relaxed off the throat of England, unti® the old Saxon spirit 
died out, and the conquered and the conqueror became one. 

This was the last change of race known in our land. Partial and local immi- 
grations have taken place from time to time; as when the French flocked over in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign and the Scotch in King James’s, when the Dutch came 
over with King William III., and a second influx of French at the time of the 
Revolution. These have not been sufficient to make any public mark whatever 
on the race in general, excepting in the immediate localities where they centered 
themselves; but to an ethnologist, secrets of history and nature are revealed as 
he walks through the streets of London, and classifies the passers by on his way. 
The English are great by the very admixture of races. M. Gobineau’s theory 
of the degradation of mixed blood, and the necessity of preserving a national breed 
pure, meets here with its most signal disproval. The Roman and the Saxon, 
the Celt, the Dane, and the Norman, have all mingled their blood in the veins 
of England; and from each of them nature has extracted those qualities which 
have helped to make the Anglo-Saxon race the finest in the world, the Anglo- 
Saxon Government the most important, and the Anglo-Saxon thought the most 
advanced. 

The Romans gave their love of law, their order, and power of organization ; 
the Saxons their dogged industry, their constancy under physical sufferings, their 
democratic spirit, and love of justice; the blue-eyed Danes their restless daring, 
their aptitude for colonization, their mastery of the sea, their danntlessness and 
lust of power; the Normans gave their military capacity, their dashing love of 
adventure, their feudal loyalty, their poetry, and love of art; and the result of all 
is our modern England—the colonizer of waste places, the home of the oppressed, 
the nurse of free institutions, and the ark of liberty when banished from all the 
other nations of the earth. England, the great workshop of the world, the great 
hand of the human race, sinewy, capable, strong, whose worst deeds are the old 
Viking’s deeds of violence and wrath, but where never lingered the base stain of 
meanness, nor the false lines of treachery and falsehood. Of a truth, we English- 
men may be proud of the results to which a mongrel breed and a hybrid race 
have led us. We may leave the boast of purity to those who have nothing else 
to boast of, and accept our manifold parentage with the consciousness that we 
have drawn from each the flower of his kind. 

Other revolutions there have been—revolutions of thought, of religion, of 
government, to which we shall recur in a future notice on Dr, Vaughan’s 
important work, 








THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Tue changes which have taken place upon the surface of this earth are 
amongst the most sublime of the phenomena which are presented for the con- 
templation of the human mind. Astronomy carries us into the arcana of space, 
and the mind reaches, by its power, from one system of stars to another system yet 
more remote, until, wearied with the immensity surveyed, it shrinks back upon itself, 
in littleness at the mighty vastness which is yet beyond its ken. Geology 
bears us back into the arcana of time, and displays, in each succeeding strata, 
peculiarities of inorganic forms and developments of true organic structures, which 
teach of ages upon ages spent in their production,—ecach age so enduring that 
man, whose days are but threescore years and ten, can but mildly guess at the 
duration of the period forming the epoch of any one of them. How small a 
thing is man when regarding millions of miles of space! how mere an atom is 
he when he contemplates the unrecorded time of “the beginning!” Yet how 
wonderful is that God-derived power which enables the created man to penetrate 
far into the infinity of space, and deep into the eternity of time, and draw forth 
those holy truths which tell him of the power of the Great Creator. 

Passing back over the unrecorded time of the latter, the Tertiary, rocks, and 
oA through the earlier, the Secondary, formations, we reach a yet older, 
the Primary, system, and here we meet with that group of rocks known as the 
Carboniferous, containing those coal-beds which are so all-important to this com- 
mercial and manufacturing nation. 

Remembering that it is not possible to add one grain of matter to this planet, or 
to remove an atom from it; that its position in space being determined by its 
weight, the Earth is, in the balance of the universe, now precisely what it was 
when “darkness was upon the face of the deep,” how varied must have been the 
forms and conditions of its surface under all those mutations which have produced 
the coal measures, the new red sandstone, the lias, the oolite, the cretaceous, and 
the yet more recent deposits. ' 

Vegetable forms, constituted to develop their structures, when yet this country 
was rocking with earthquake throes, and was reeking with voleanic fumes, spread 
widely over the land. Under the influences of a high terrestrial temperature, and 
the radiations of an almost tropical sun, they grew rapidly and died, giving place 
to, and forming food for, a yet more and more luxuriant vegetation. Chemical 
changes, which have been insufficiently considered, arose in this disorganizing 
mass, and eventually a bed of coal is formed, and by some, probably cataclysmal, 
change, it is ponded up for the use of man. The same set of phenomena recur, 
until, at length, we have coal measures—that is, beds of coal interstratified with 
sandstones and shales—of many thousand feet in thickness. 

tobert Stephenson, with that power of thinking out a truth, which so pecu- 
liarly marks the Athenian mind, saw that every solar ray—the result of some 
physical change in the sun—which fell upon this earth was expended or absorbed 
in producing a material effect here; that every cubic foot of wood produced by 
growth in a tree represents exactly an equivalent of sunshine; and that every 
cubic yard of coal in like manner is the material evidence of the influence of a 
measured quantity of light and heat poured from the solar centre, myriads of 
ages ere yet it was the destined time for man to live. ; 

“We are living,” writes Stephenson, “ in an age when the pent wp rays of th 
sun are being’ liberated, to set in motion our mills and factories, to carry us with 
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great rapidity over the earth’s surface, and to propel our fleets, regardless of 
wind and tide, with unerring regularity over the ocean.” It is with this age we 
have to deal; but the problem which Mr. Hull has attempted to solve—the dura- 
tion of this supply of pent up solar rays—has led us back to the consideration of 
the geological phenomena involved. As Stephenson, eminently a practical, but 
also a poetical philosopher, has closed our deductions with a fine thought, we will 
pass with him from the poetry of the past to the practice of the present age, and 
launch at once upon the question of the duration of “The Coal-fields of Great 
Britain.” 

The author of this work has been engaged in the geological survey of many of 
our more important coal-fields. His opportunities for determining the conditions 
of the existing beds of coal have been many, and he has not been wanting in 
industry upon the work. He has been aided, to some cxtent, by his fellow- 
labourers on the geological survey, and, consequently, has been enabled to bring 
together a large number of important facts. It is not possible for us to follow 
Mr. Hull through his examinations of the various coal-fields of Great Britain and 
freland. 

The author, who has not availed himeelf of the most reliable existing informa- 
tion, has, in the first place, calculated the area of each of thfe coal-fields of those 
islands; he then gives the number of coal seams, and their aggregate thickness, 
computes the “ total original quantity of coal (corrected for denudation), deducts 
the quantity already worked out, the quantity spoiled, and the quantity below the 
depth of 4,000 feet, beyond which Mr. Hull supposes the coal to be inaccessible. 
Having done this, the author's conclusions are that, “there is still @ quantity of 
coal in store in Englend and Wales, sufficient to afford a supply of sixty millions 
af tons for about a thousand years.” 

It is our duty now to advance a few of our objections to this computation. The 
question is one of vast importance, and is not to be dealt with by any loose system 
of computation. The greatest exactness should be observed in every direction, 
and the difficulty—the impossibility—in many cases of determining the quantity 
of coals already removed, mects us at the very outset of the inqniry. Again, 
our author computes all the beds of coal which are above two feet in thickness. 
It must be remembered that many of these beds can never now be worked from 
the system of working which has been adopted to “ win and worl:” the more 
productive seams (in South Staffordshire alone millions of tons of coal are lost 
for ever), and that many others are of so inferior a quality that they never will 
be explored. 

Admitting the correctness, however, of Mr. Hull’s computations of the mass of 
coal existing, we would ask him why he sums up by dividing that mass by 
60,000,000 tons as the annual rate of exhaustion? especially as he has himeclf 
said in ont place, “ The average quantity of coal raised annually in Great Britain 
is 67,000,000 of tons "—and in another place gives 


** Great Britain and Ireland, 65,587,900 tons. 

This is an inexcusable carclessness, when dealing with considerations so all im- 

portant to this country. The actual drain upon our coal-fields is thus given in 
the “ Mineral Statistics,” issued from the Mining Record office :— 


1857 .... Tee vedee ter badedeccemeuleaatate yrs Pee 65,391,709 tons. 
eta ccdedtsddduuescddes beeveokedeTereiseshbteneseeitdackat 65,008,649 _ ,, 
Peers sdbis ta cendicseiScdabess s¥anteees 71,979,765 _,, 


Mr. Hull must therefore add nearly twelve millions of tons of coals to his 
divisor, and this alone, admitting even the correctness of his other computation, 
will greatly reduce his thousand years. ‘The question, however, to this great 
manufacturing and commercial country is not so much how long we shall be 
exhausting our coal, as what will be the ratio of increase in the cost of raising our 
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Our demands for larger supplies of fuel are steadily increasing. With our 
increase of population more coal must be consumed. In London we burn one 
ton a year for every man, woman, and child of the population, In Manchester 
they burn three tons for every head. Our manufacturers, let us hope, are not 
arrived at their maximum. Our commerce, we believe, is yet to be extended. 
Unless our hopes are 

** shadows, not substantial things,”’ 
the exhanstion of our coal-fields must proceed at a yet more rapid rate than it 
has hitherto done. With our own consumption, and with our invitation to the 
world to buy our fuel, we cannot but suppose that, within twenty years, not less 
than 104),000,000 tons of coal will be extracted from the British isles. 

The manufacturer, the shipowner, and the householder is already paying more 
for his coal than he did a few years since, and our fuel must become more and 
more costly. This being the case, it is of the utmost importance that every care 
should be taken to avoid the waste (enormous still, though less wilful than for- 
merly) which occurs in process of extracting from the earth that natural gift 
upon which depends the manufacturing and commercial supremacy of our 
country. 

Although we differ from Mr. Hull in the mode of arriving at conclusions and in 
the results of computation, we recommend his “ Coal-fields of Great Britain” to 
all who desire information on the occurrence of coal. The work, too small for the 
vastness and importance of the subject, still contains a fund of useful matter, and 
it may lead to a more careful consideration of the entire question than it has yet 
received, and be the means-of solving a problem upon which the vital interests of 
England depend. 








WRIGHT’S ESSAYS ON ARCHUEOLOGICAL SUBJECTS.* 


There are few people who can write well with their left hand, but a person who 
can not only write well with it but positively write with both hands at the same 
time ought to be pointed at as a phenomenon, and his figure in wax-work should 
be exhibited at Madame Tussand’s. Now Mr. Wright, if we mistake not, is the 
individual who possesses this rare faculty. On no other supposition can we 
account for the profusion of works that emanate from his pen, or for the 
possibility of producing them. They are like the trees of Burnham, and throw 
the poor reviewer who should attempt to master them all into dismay. The cry 
is, still they come,—not single spies, but in battalions. Here is the last batch: 
mvo volumes exceedingly valuable and important to all who are interested in the 
archwology of the middle-ages; no mere compilations, but replete with fine 
reasoning, new theories, and useful information, put in an intelligible manner on 
subjects that have been hitherto but imperfectly understood. To analyse the 
whole would take us beyond our limits. We can but indicate a few of the leading 
features of the work, without attempting to enter into the numerous subjects 
treated of in it. The first volume relates chiefly to the earlier history of England, 
and to questions of British ethnology. What in the world some of our Welsh 
friends will say to Mr. Wright's new ideas about their ancestors and the'r 

* “Essays on Archwolozical Subjects, and on Various Questions connected with the History of 
Art, Bcience, and Literature in the Middle Ages.” Two vols. 8vo. J. Russell Smith, ‘ 
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literature passes our comprehension. All we can say is that if they are ag 
choleric as they are represented to be, Mr. Wright would not travel far in Wales 
without meeting with a broken cock’s comb. The Welsh think nothing of tracing 
their pedigrees “since before Adam, to show the antiquity of hur shentility ;” 
but here we have a writer who talks glibly of there being no such people as 
Welsh until after the Roman period, and that instead of Brittany having been 
colonized by the Welsh, the Welsh came from Brittany at a comparatively late 
period. The paper on Anglo-Saxon antiquities is exceedingly interesting. The 
richness of the Anglo-Saxon jewellery is specially worthy of observation, and 
amongst it we may particularise the gold fibulee. ‘Their general size is from an 
inch and a half to two inches in diamcter ; but the Faussett collection possesses 
one of considerably Jarger dimensions, which was found in the grave of an Anglo. 
Saxon lady on Kingston Down. 
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This magnificent ornament is no less than three inches and a half in diameter, 
a quarter of an inch thick at the edges, and three-quarters of an inch thick at 
the centre, all of gold, and weighing between six and seven ounces. It is covered 
| with ornaments of filigree work, in concentric circles, and is sct with garnets and 
with pale blue stones. The acus or pin on the back is also ornamented and set 
with garnets. It was found high on the breast, near the right shoulder. Other 
jewellery, such as rings, bracelets, necklaces of beads, pendants to the neck and 
ears, &c., are found in abundance, und in a great variety of form. The ear- 
rings are very diversified in form, but they often consist of a plain ring with one 
or two beads on it. e 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies used many ornamental and other articles similar to 
those in modern use. It isa curious fact that by a lady’s side we usually find the 
remains, more or less perfect, of a bunch of domestic implements closely resem- 
bling the article brought into fashion a few years ago under the name of a 
chételaine. In fact, bury a lady nowadeys in the chalk with her clothes and 
jewels, and an antiquary a thousand years hence would exhume articles not dis- 
similar to those now recovered from the graves of the Anglo-Saxons. But it isa 
singular circumstance that the forms of their ornaments varied according to 
localities, thus giving a clue to distinguish the different tribes or races. The fibule 
of the people of Kent were almost all round, the few examples of other forms 
found in the Kentish graves being evidently importations. Now, when we turn 
to the collections made from the graves of East Anglia, we find the fibula 
assuming a totally different form, which has been termed cross-shaped, because 
the general outline is that of a single or double cross. There is a marked differ- 
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ence between two varieties of this fibula, the larger ones and the smaller ones; 
the former are sometimes of extravagant dimensions, examples having been met 
with nearly, if not quite, a foot in length. The two large fibule here engraved 
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were found at Stow Heath and Little Wibraham. The round fibula is rarely 
found in-an East Anglian grave. As faras observation has yet gone, these cross- 
shaped fibulee prevail wherever the Angle race settled. They were certainly used 
‘1 Mercia. Indeed, some of the finest examples of the large cross-shaped fibule 
have been found in Leicestershire. We are as yet but little acquainted with the 
Northumbrian graves, but, as far as our knowledge goes, these same cross-shaped 
fibule, identical both in make and ornament, are found there also. Again, when 
we look to the collections from the graves in the West of England, from Hamp- 
shire to Gloucestershire, we find a round fibula prevailing, but differing in cha- 
racter from anything we have seen before (see woodcut). From its form it has 








heen called cup-shaped, but saucer-shaped would perhaps give a better descrip- 
tion of it. It is usually of copper, gilt, and the field is variously ornamented, not 
unusually with a rade figure of a human face in the centre. 

Objects which display modern ideas of convenience are constantly met with in the 
Anglo-Saxon graves. Combs are found very frequently, not only in the graves of 
women, but in those of men, a proof that the latter, which in fact was the case 
among all the branches of the Teutonic race—paid great attention to their hair. 
Those which are preserved are a 
usually of bone; and they are, 
as at present, sometimes sin- 
cle, and sometimes double. 
‘fle example here given is curi- 
ous, on account of the two 
vuards for the protection of 
its teeth from damage when 
not in use. It is more than 
probable that in many of the 
vraves in which little is found, 
there were originally combs 
and other articles of wood, a 
material which of course has 
perished long ago, even where it existed in much greater masses. It appears 
that there was often attached to the chitelaine, or suspended by the side of it, a 
bag of some kind, containing other articles used by the lidies. The articles 
generally preserved to this day are small knives and a pair of scissors. The 
Anglo-Saxon scissors of this early period resemble in form the shears of modern 
times. There are also found pins, needles, keys, and other small articles ; but 
perhaps the most curious are the glass drinking vessels, examples of which are 
shown in the annexed engraving. 























Our space wiil only allow us to point out a few more subjects treated of in these 
interesting volumes. In respect to the doubts about asser, first started by 
Mr. Wright, we believe that we are correct in stating that Dr. Lingard, who at 
first strongly opposed his views, changed his mind on the subject before his death. 
In another essay Mr. Wright has the merit of being the first who pointed out the 
importance of illuminated MSS. in assisting in the question regarding Saxon 
architecture. There are various essays of equal importance and more general 
interest. Those of most interest to us are the following ones,—on Saints’ Lives 
and Miracles ; on Antiquarian Excavations and Researches in the Middle Ages; 
on the Ancient Map of the World preserved in Hereford Cathedral, as illustrative 
of the History of Geography in the Middle Ages; on the History of the Drama, 
Comie and Satirical Literature, and on the Literature of the Trobadours. The 
work altogether is one of the best of the kind, and is suited for any really intel- 
ligent reader who may desire, at the smallest expenditure of trouble, to make 
himself acquainted with the character of the literature and peop!e of this country 
in ancient times. ° 
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THE RUSSIANS AT HOME.* 


rr . . * . . y . 
_ Tite compilers of this most instructive and interesting work, of whom we learn 
from the title-page that one is an American citizen, deserve our warmest thanks 


Te 


‘or the manner in which they have executed the very useful task of conveying to 
S in a most agreeable form, a great deal of curious information relative to a 
people who are almost as little known or understood in England, as their neigh- 
jours the Chinese. Travellers in Russia have frequently favoured us with their 
pressions of the country ; but those impressions are always contradictory, and 
consist not of facts but of opinions, the nature of which depended upon the cir- 
cumstances under which they might happen to make their observations. If they 
visited the country with good introductions, and enjoyed the munificent hospi- 
tality of a round of country houses, it is not unnatural that we should receive a 
very partial description of the people, and find that those blemishes in the political 
and social system which we had supposed to exist, were either denied altogether, 
md apologetically explained away, by the grateful recipients of an amount of atten- 
ion which is rarely to be met with elsewhere, and which arises no less from 
“ desire, on the part of the aristocracy especially, to make a favourable im- 
“ession upon the mind of the Stranger, than from their natural generosity of 


usposition, 
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*t, on the other hand, our traveller visits Russia without recommendations and 











* The Russians ©4541 . . 
*4¢ Russians at Home, By Sutherland Edwards, W. H, Allen & Co., Leadenha!!-street. 


is determined, by penetrating into some of its remoter provinces, to judge for 
himself of the condition of the people, he sees a state of things so rude and 
barbarous to the superficial glance that his civilized natare revolts from it, and 


the salient defects of the system present themselves in the strongest relief. He - 


is of necessity brought into contact with corrupt officials, with arbitrary and 
suspicious public functionaries, he experiences a great deal of hardship and 
annoyance, observes that drunkenness and immorality are very prevalent, and 
when he compares the Russian notions of political economy, of agriculture, or 
of comfort with those of his own country, he arrives at a conclusion so unfayour- 
able to the former that his jaundiced vision sees nothing beautiful, and his 
perverted mind will not admit that any good thing can come out of Russia. Few 
people stay long enough to correct their first impressions, and those who do, 
not unfrequently have some object of their own to serve, which renders them 
unworthy of credence. The Marquis de Custine was a very notorious instance 
of a writer of this class; no one can read his piquant and malignant account of 
Russian society without keen enjoyment, and a profound contempt for a man 
who, not satisfied with violating the sacred obligations of social life, must needs 
invent the most scandalous histories to give an additional zest to his calumnies. 

Sometimes we are called upon to accept as gospel the revelations of an exiled 
Russian, or to echo the anathemas of an oppressed Pole ; at others, some sleek 
oflicial, acting under the inspiration of his Government, endeavours to gull us 
into a blind credulity in Russian perfection. As few people really study the sub- 
ject, opinions in this country, gathered from so great a variety of sources, are of 
every shade, and it is for this reason that we hail with pleasure the work before 
us. The writers are evidently men well acquainted with the subject which they 
have undertaken to ventilate. They treat it without bias or partiality, very 
seldom, indeed, venturing an opinion. It is solid without being heavy, con- 
densed, but not dry, and depends for its value not on the style, which is straight- 
forward and simple, but upon the substantial information which it contains. The 
first four chapters are devoted to an account of journalism in Russia, the censor- 
ship, illustrated papers and caricatures, and secret literature, Journalism, we 
are told, as understood in England, scarcely exists in Russia,—the ditlicalty of 
obtaining accurate political information at short notice, and, still more, the im- 
possibility of criticizing it, renders a cheap daily press out of the question. 

The magazines and reviews form the strength of what is called journalism ; 
and we are told that ‘‘ many families that subscribe to no newspaper at all, 
receive regularly twice a month the Nutional Annals, or The Russian Mes- 
seinger, which, like the Contemporary, and the Library for General Reading, 
publish in each number a retrospect of political and literary events.” A large 
number of the articles consist of translations from English writers, while not 
unusually the idea of an English literateur is taken up by a Russian and applied 
to his own country. ‘Thus it may gratify Mr. Thackeray to know that a certain 
Mr. Panaeff has written a series of “ Experiments with Russian Snobs;” No, 1 
being the snob of the great world. The author does not despatch a snob in a 
single paper, but tells a story about each, so that his sketches are not imitated, 
even as to form, from Mr. Thackeray’s admirable book. The Russian for a snob 
is khlisheh ! The Russian liberal organ is The Messenger. Like the Revue des 
Deux Modes, it covertly attacks the Government, by contrasts favourable to 
England and English institutions ; its tone at the time of the Indian Matiny was 
singularly moderate, and our author gives us some interesting extracts from 
articles which appeared at that time. 

In Russia all publications, native or foreign—-books, journals, or reviews—are 
alike submitted to the censorship. The system is not, as in France, to suppress, 
but to expunge. 

“With a preparation of gutta percha and powdered glass the censor will cleanse and purify 
the Times of a paragraph, or Puxch of a joke, in so neat a manner, that not a vestige of 
printer’s ink shall remain, nor even the slightest trace of the process by which it has been made 
to disappear. A journal which has thus been rubbed into propriety by the Moscow censorship 
has also @ certain resemblance to an illustrated paper, but to one that is yet waiting for its 
illustrations. Can our readprs imagine a proof of one of these sheets before the wood blocks 
have been inserted in the ‘form,’ all type, except in a few places where the engravings are to 
appear, and where for the present nothing but white paper is seen? Such is the exact 
appearance of an English newspaper after it has passed through the hands of the Moscow 
censorship.” 


The Russians have a strong turn for humour, and some of their illustrated 
papers and caricatures contain jokes against this country which are amusingly 
described by our author. The popular impression of our overcrowded condition 
is not unnatural in a country where land is so plentiful, in proportion to the 
population, that no proprietor thinks of reckoning his fortune by his acres, but 
only by the number of peasants he can put to cultivate them, 

**Tn England,” says an amusing character in a recent Russian comedy, “there are so many 
inhabitants and so little land, that one man is constantly pushing up againstanother. The push is 


returned. This one has recourse to his fists; that one retaliates; and thus the terrible art of 
boxing has originated,”’ 


We have not space to do more than recommend to the perusal of our readers 
the very interesting account of “ Society and the Stage,’ of fetes, clubs, tea- 
houses, of Moscow “the Holy,” the Troitza monastery, and other interesting 
features of Russian life and manners. At the present juncture the chapter on 
serfdom, its origin and abolition, will be found most interesting; while we trust 
that the private life and conjugal sentiments of Russian noblemen in general are 
not to be judged by the standard presented to us, in most amusing terms, by the 
celebrated but terrible Alexis Yourivitch, of whom one moment of weakness 
only is recorded, when, imagining himself about to die, he suddenly exc!aims,— 

**T will become a monk.” 

** And what will your wife do ?’’ asks Peter Alexcievitch. 


_ Oh, she can go to Satan,” ia the Christian-like reply, ‘T only want to save my own soul, 
She must do as she thinks best. The Devil take her.’”’ 


ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION AND OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES.* 


DvxinG the present Session of Parliament, the unexampled magnitude of our 
warlike expenditure cannot fail to occupy the attention of members; not that in 
the present state of Europe we can hope todiminish our armaments ; very far from 
it. There is, however, avery growing conviction abroad that the enormous sums 
so lavishly granted are muddled away without system or result; and that with 
even a smaller sum greater effects might easily be obtained. Any solid informa- 
tion, therefore, tending to illustrate misdirected expenditure, is at the present 
season especially welcome. In the volume and pamphlet before us our atten- 
tion is directed to the lamentable state of confusion and distraction which 
pervades the Admiralty, who annually get rid of £11,000,000 sterling without 
any adequate return, as well as to the vast sums expending and to be expended 
on a system of casemated forts on the various shoals surrounding the anchorage 
of Spithead, with the view to protect shipping and the arsenal of Portsmouth. 





* Admiralty Administration, its Faults and Defaults. Longman, London. 186i. 
Our National Defences. By Capiain Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N, 
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Captain Coles, who with Captain Sherard Osborne has been the able and earnest 
advocate of the construction of iron-clad ships, exemplifies the revolution which 
these comparatively invulnerable hulls must bring about in maritime war, by 
adopting the Admiralty chart of Portsmouth and Spithead, and drawing a thou- 
sand yard radius round the proposed forts. Now, in spite of all improvements 
in modern artillery, even a Whitworth bolt has not been able to penetrate a 
section of an iron-clad vessel at a greater distance than 400 yards, and then only 
when fired at right angles. ; 

On reference to Captain Coles’ plan, it will be seen that, not only is there plenty 
of room for the entrance of an iron-clad squadron to Spithead, without trespassing 
on the before-mentioned radii, but ample space for them to manceuvre at that 
anchorage and in Stokes Bay, at a distance of between 1,700 and 3,000 yards 
from any of the proposed batteries, which, experiment warrants us in saying, can 
make no impression on iron-clad vessels beyond 400 yards, save a chance shot in 
one of their ports, whereas the said squadron will be only 6,000 or 7,000 yards 
from Portsmouth Dockyard ; and the Commissioners on National Defences declare 
in their report that it ‘‘can be set fire to, and almost entirely destroyed, by rifled 
ordnance, at a distance of 8,000 yards.”’ Captain Coles then enters into a number 
of interesting details, and concludes the first portion of his pampliet by a sentence 
in which we cordially concur: “1 defy the whole of the proposed forts to stop 
even one iron-cased ship.” In the second portion he recommends, instead of the 
vast outlay about to be incurred on useless fortifications, the construction of at 
least as many iron-clad vessels as the French—say twenty—especially for coast 
purposes ; and certainly this is the only description of force which cah successfully 
oppose the nineteen “ frigates blindées” which our cordial allies will have ayvail- 
able in furtherance of “la grandeur du pays” by Midsummer. 

* Admiralty Administration”’ is unfortunately an anonymous publication, and, 
therefore, can never possess the weight that it undeniably deserves did the author 
acknowledge it. It embodies the convictions of a practical and professional man 
who wishes to see the navy in a more satisfactory condition than jts most blind 
admirers can maintain it to be in at present, either as regards discipline or 
organization. He points significantly to the vast systematic strides taken by the 
French to make up for their inferiority as seamen, and attributes their complete 
success to having an absolute and professional head to their marine, assisted by a 
“ Conseil d’Amirauté,” instead of an irresponsible board, with a chief who has 
never had any professional experience whatever, and who perhaps practises his 
“*prenticeship ”’ in the political world on a profession which is unfortunately 
used as a political machine instead of a national institution. “The systeim,’’ he 
says, in speaking of the Admiralty, “ which has defeated the earnest efforts of so 
many able and honest men,”’ is mainly defective on account of the éternal change 
it evolves. By the following extract it will be seen that political perpetual motion 
is almost attained :— 

** In a period of not much more than thirty years, up to 1859, there were seventeen changes in 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, giving an average tenure of office to each of about one year, ten 
months, two weeks; and during the same period the total number of changes in those who have 
managed the affairs of the navy as members of the Board, and secretaries of the Admiralty, 
amounted to 103,” 

Consider the probable condition of an estate or manufactory over which seven- 
teen irresponsible heads were successively placed in the space-of thirty years ; 
and the important fact that the majority of them were men without any previous 
knowledge whatever of the affairs they were called on to administer, and we have 
a faint idea of the chaos existing in Whitehall. 

This writer also calls aloud for iron-clad vessels, and dwells on the fact that in 
this new type of marine monster the French have distanced us, while he goes on 
to argue that the only way we can hope to oppose them will be by vessels of 
similar construction. According to our author, the ultimate result of this neck- 
and-neck race must be actual combat. He urges very forcibly, therefore, the 
necessity of paying greater attention to our organization. 

The volume is especially free of professional bias, and we only regret that the 
author should not have given his name, and thus have added greater weight to 
his assertions. Meantime, we cordially commend the brochure to all those who 
take interest in naval affairs, for it is evident, from what has oozed out lately both 
in the House of Commons and in the press, that our marine is not in that con- 
dition in which every wellwisher of his country desires to see it. 

Though it may be rather humiliating to find that some of the elaborate recom- 
mendations of “ the well-beloved cousins” who reported on the national defences 
last year are impracticable, it is better to be able to anticipate than have to regret 
a blunder, and Captain Coles will deserve weil of his country for having called 
attention to the subject. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE.* 

TirLes are to books now what dedications were in the time of Dryden. As 
patronage has passed from individuals to the public, the bookmaker’s art consists 
in giving a novel and taking name to his child, instead of finding distinguished 
godfathers for it, as of old. In this part of an author’s mystery Mr. Emerson 
has shown a certain amount of tact; for who among us would not be glad to learn 
how to conduct his life with the greatest amount of profit or pleasure? We all 
fee] the statement of La Bruyére to be too true :—‘‘ A man is thirty years old 
before he has any settled thoughts of his fortune; it is not completed before he 
is fifty; he falls a building in his old age, and dies by the time that his house is 
ready to be painted and glazed.”’ We all sce how all our days are spent in 
gathering materials out of which the lofty purposes we have sketched are to be 
constructed. Gladly, therefore, would we listen to any judicious teacher who 
professes to solve the various enigmas of existence. But a writer must remember 
that a great theme requires correspondingly noble treatment, or his work will 
appear like an Irish cabin with a portico of Parian marble. We fear Mr. Emer- 
son's structure has somewhat of this nature. He does not do justice to his 
theme. It is true that its difficult character may be pleaded in palliation; but it 
strikes us that when a writer has free choice of a subject, he is bound to take one 
which he can to some extent master. We are, at the least, entitled to expect, on 
atopic so pre-eminently practical, intelligible, straightforward, outspoken lan- 
guage. This, however, we certainly have not in the work before us. Whatever 
merit Mr. Emerson may have as a writer, his most enthusiastic admirer would 
scarcely claim perspicuity as one of the virtues of his style. In one essay Mr. 
Emerson says :—“* What a paradox we make of our science, and how far off, and 
, it is from its objects.” This sentence only shows how a man 
may detect with a lynx eye in others those vices which he appears to look upon 


at arm’s length 


with a mole’s eve in himself. Mr. Emerson is far more true to his deductions 
in another place, where he says :-—“ The intellect is stimulated by statement of 
truth in a trope, and the will by clothing the lows of Ui, illusions.” This he 
might fairly have placed on the title-page as the motto of his book. Each oration 
is a “ conglomeration of heterogenous materials,” swept by the besom of industry 


from all t rners of the globe. They display a great range of information, but 
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little aptitude in making his numerous facts and apophthegms subservient to the 
purpose before him and the argument they are intended to fortify. There is such 
a crowding of “ wise saws and modern instances” as perfectly confounds one. You 
seem to be conducted into an ingenious maze by a cicerone who is catering for 
your amusement, rather than led along the highway of truth by one who pro. 
fesses to be the guide of life’s journey. If we are not very much mistaken, Mr. 
Emerson would find it difficult to prove that he himself understands some of his 
dogmas. We fancy he would be, if interrogated, in the same predicament as 
Sophocles, when appealed to by a Grecian blue-stocking, and would be obliged to 
excuse himself by saying that his language had a meaning to him at the time 
when he wrote, but the idea which he intended to embody has flitted from his 
mind. 

But to turn from manner to matter. This multum in parvo book contains nine 
essays, which came originally before the American public in the form of orations, 
The contents are—1, Fate; 2, Power; 3, Wealth; 4, Culture; 5, Behaviour ; 
6, Worship; 7, Considerations by the Way; 8, Beauty; 9, Illusions. The key 
note of the first of these is that man is a creature of circumstances. The following 
quotation will show our essayist’s notions on this point :— 

** We have two things—the circumstance and the life. Once we thought positive power was al), 
Now we learn that negative power or circumstance is half. Nature is the tyrannous circum. 
stance, the thick skull, the sheathed snake, the ponderous rock-like jaw; necessitated activity , 
violent direction; the conditions of a tool, like the locomotive, strong enough on its track, but 
which can do nothing but mischief off of it ; or skates, which are wings on the ice, but fetters on 
the ground,” 

In the second essay Mr. Emerson treats of power, the correlative of fate, as he 
considers it. Here we are taught “ that success is constitutional; depends on a 
plus condition of mind and body, on power of work, on courage.” This is not a 
very encouraging doctrine for the generality of mortals, whose characteristic is, 
as we are told, “imbecility.” Alas, for those who have not this innate power, 
and cannot snatch the Promethean fire of genius! Such a consideration, how. 
ever, does not much move the sensibility of our author, who sympathizes with 
Malthus as to population. ‘‘The more of these drones perish, the better for the 
hive,” he heartlessly cries. Still he would console such, while their bodies and 
souls are bound to life, by telling them that concentration of purpose and exercise 
may do much “as succedanea.”’ It is a remarkable fact, that nearly all men of 
genius have denied the inbred power, and have attributed their success to, prin- 
ciples within the reach of most of their fellows. One distinguished writer speaks 
of genius as the power of lighting one’s.own fire ; another calls it patience. | Sir 
Isaac Newton attributed his discoveries to his habit of keeping the subject before 
him till light dawned upon it, and made its bearings clear to him, Probably these 
men under-estimated the amount they owed to natural gifts; but, doubtless, he 
who would nerve men for the battle of life, and stimulate their activities, will 
do so best by showing how much may be accomplished by mean talent rightly 
and earnestly applied. 

We need not enter into particulars as to the concluding essays on ‘ Beauty” 
and “ Tilusions.” They have the same kind of vigour and the same kind of weak- 
ness as the others; the same feeling after truth, the same ‘“ Proverbial Phi- 
Josophy”’? smack, the same Carlyle-loving mysticism, imbuing them, Mr. Emer- 
son somewhere remarks—“ This speculative genius is the madness of the few, for 
the gain of the world.” We fear that he wil! find the first half of this remark far 
more true than the latter. Our readers must not suppose, however, that we are 
ungrateful for the sincerity and good wishes which prompted this production. 
We believe in Mr. Emerson’s purity of purpose, and acknowledge the thanks that 
are due for it. 

We leave with our readers the advice of Addison :—* The ready way to the 
enjoyment of life is, by a prospect towards another, to have but a very mean 
opinion of it,’’ thinking they will find in it more to help in “ the conduct of life” 
than in the volume we have been considering, which does not attempt to weigh 
“the now with the hereafter.” 








ANCIENT LAW.* 

Proressor Matne’s new work on ancient law will be read with interest by a 
large and daily-increasing class of readers. ; ’ 

Independently of Professor Maine’s just reputation, he will be found, we think, 
in this his first piece de résistance, to have laid two especial claims to the attention 
of the student. 

He is probably the first Englishman who, with any authority, has applied the 
“ historical method ”’ to legal subjects so successfully employed abroad ; and his 
prominent example will have a tendency to establish a connection between the 
study of the philosophy of law and those branches of philosophical histery whose 
foundation lies in philology and her sister sciences. 

To mere practitioners, perhaps, the Reader on Jurisprudence may have 
offered a contribution of little value, and a shrug of the shoulder is all we may 
expect for a scholarlike attempt to trace the stream of law to primary sources. 
But there is a sufficient number of dispassionate inquirers, in whom the hope, 
however distant, of simplifying the Babel of English law is an ample shield against 
the indifference of those who, not content with their golden lot, must needs 
deprive their neighbour of his solace. Dogmatism is never very pleasant; but 
the dogmatism of empirics is least of all digestible. 

That the progress of English law is not unlike that of the tropical forest, 10 
which milleniary growths are choked and intertwined with annual additions, may 
be true—not the less praiseworthy the patient exploration of the primeval patlis, 
a knowledge of which may ultimately help to reduce chaos into order. 

Or, to use his own metaphor :—“ If by any means,” says Mr. Maine, “ we can 
determine the early forms of jural conceptions, they will be invaluable to us. 
These rudimentary ideas are to the jurist what the primary crusts of the earth 
are to the geologist. They contain potentially all the forms in which law has 
subsequently exhibited itself.” 

Without confounding morality and law, we may perhaps venture to say tha‘ 
law, when divested of its local aspect, and generalised so as in every case to Mt 
the same abstract combination of circumstances, is the scientific expression of the 
moral principal attached to that combination. 

If man’s nature is one and the same (though subject to development), so must 
be the ultimate expression of law springing from that nature; and whatever may 
be the intermediate expansions obscuring our view of the primeval threads, there 
must be an ultimate tendency, if not arrested, to return to unity. 

The most celebrated system of jurisprudence known to the world begins, @5 ™ 
ends, with a code. But this ancient Roman code belongs to a class, of which 
almost every civilized nation in the world can show a sample, and which, s0 
as the Roman and Hellenic worlds are concerned, were largely diffused over the® 
at epochs not widely distant from one another. And, unquestionably, enna 
jural phenomena lie behind these codes, and preceded them in point of time. 


hem 





* « Ancient Law:’’ its Connection with the Early History of Society, and its Relation 
Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner Maine, Reader, &c. &c. London: J. Murray. 
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To recover these phenomena completely we must wait until philology has 
effected a complete analysis of the Sanscrit literature. But the inquiries of the 
jurist hitherto are, in truth, prosecuted much as inquiry in physics and physi- 
ology was prosecuted before observation had taken the place of assumption. 
Theories, plausible and comprehensive, but absolutely unverified, such as the law 
of Nature and the social compact, enjoy a universal preference over sober research 
into the primitive history of society and law, and they obscure the truth at once, 
by diverting attention from the sources of inquiry, and by the influence they 
exert, once entertained, on later jurisprudence. 

Until the philologist can fully lay bare the primeval rudiments of law which 
have filtered down and expanded amongst us from our original Argan stock, the 
Homeric poems remain our best and primary source. The earliest notions of a 
law or rule of life are those contained in the Homeric words “Themis” and 
«“ Themistes.”’ Themis in Homer, not the goddess of Justice of the later Greek 

*antheon, is described as the assessor of Zeus, the divine agent suggesting 
judicial awards to kings or to gods, herself the greatest of kings. Themistes, the 
plural of Themis, are the awards themselves, separate, isolated sentences, not 
laws, but judgments, unconnected by any thread of principle, stored in the keeping 
of Zeus, not as lawmaker, but judge. 

But even in the Homeric poems these ideas are transient. Parity of circum. 
stance, more common in a primitive state of society, would give rise to parity of 
award. Hence the rudiment of custom, a conception posterior to that of Themistes 
or judgments. Nésoc,a law, so famous a term in the later Greek vocabulary, does 
not occur in Homer. The conception, moreover, of the deity dictating an entire 
code or body of law, as in the case of the Hindoo laws of Menu, seems to belong 
to a range of ideas more recent and more advanced. But an Englishman should 
have little difficulty in appreciating the historical fact that the Themistes pre- 
ceded any conception of law, because amid the many inconsistent theories which 
prevail concerning the character of English jurisprudence, the most popular is 
certainly that which assumes that adjudged cases and precedents exist ante- 
cedently to rules, principles, and distinctions. 

Professor Maine, following Mr. Grote’s account, traces with a clear and happy 
pencil the successive steps by which the Western nations passed from the heroic 
era of isolated Themistes through an epoch of customary law to the era of the 
CC les. 

Heroic kingship, depending partly on divinely given prerogative, and partly on 
the possession of super-eminent personal qualities, at last gave way before the 
encroaching dominion of aristocracies. From an epoch of kingly rule we come 
everywhere, in Europe, to an era of oligarchies. If the name of kingly functions 
remains, the substance is a shadow; in Lacedeemon, it denotes a mere hereditary 
general; in Athens a mere functionary, the king Archon; in Rome a formal 
hierophant, the Rex Sacrificulus. 

In the East, indeed, the religious element tended to overrule the military and 
political, while the converse held in the West. But with these differences: that 
in the East aristocracies became religious, in the West civil and political. The 
proposition that an historical era of heroic kings was succeeded by an historical 
era of aristocracies may be considered as true. . 

Now the important point for the jurist to remember is, that these aristocracies 
were universally the depositaries and administrators of law. They claim to mono- 
polize the knowledge of the laws, and to have exclusive possession of their prin- 
ciples. 

Here, then, we have arrived at the epoch of customary law. Customs or 
observances now exist as a substantive aggregate, and are assumed to be precisely 
known to the aristocratic order or caste. 

The epoch of customary law and of its custody by a privileged.order is remark- 
able, and has left traces still discernible in legal and popular phraseology. The 
law thus known to a privileged minority, whether a caste, aristocracy, priestly 
tribe, or sacerdotal college, is trwe unwritten law. 


a hl . . . * . . ‘ 
The passage which follows bears directly upon English law, and we quote it as 


it stands :— 


** Except this, there is no such thing as unwritten law in the world. English case-law is 
sometimes spoken of unwritten, and there are some English theorists who assure us that if a 
code of English jurisprudence were provers we should be turning unwritten law into written— 
a conversion, as they insist, if not of doubtful policy, at all events of the utmost gravity. Now 
it is _ true that there was once a period at which the English common law might reasonably 
have been termed unwritten. The elder English judges did really pretend to knowledge of rules, 
principles, and distinctions which were not entirely revealed to the bar and to the lay public. 
Whether all the law which they claimed to monopolize was really unwritten, is exceedingly ques- 
tionable ; but at all events, on the assumption that there was once a large mass of cfvil and 
criminal rules known exclusively to the judges, it presently ceased to be unwritten law. As soon 
as the Courts at Westminster Hall began to base their judgments on cases recorded, whether in 
the year-books or elsewhere, the law which they administered became written law. At the pre- 
sent moment a rule of English law has first to be disentangled from the recorded facts of edindaet 
printed precedents, then thrown into a form of words varying with the taste, precision, and 
knowledge of the particular judge, and then applied to the circumstances of the case for adjudi- 
cation. But at no stage of this process has it any characteristic which distinguishes it from 
written law. It is written case-law, and only different from code-law, because it is written in a 
different way.” 

From the period of customary law, Professor Maine leads us to another sharply 
defined epoch in the history of jurisprudence—the era of codes. 

In Greece, in Italy, on the Hellenised sea-board of Western Asia, codes all made 
their appearance at periods much the same everywhere, that is, at periods similar 
in point of relative progress in each community. 

Of these the twelve tables of Rome afford the most famous specimen. 

All these codes Professor Maine attributes mainly and certainly to the inven- 
tion of writing, and not to any refined considerations upon codification. True, 
the aristocracies might have abused their legal monopolies; democratic senti- 
ment might lead to the popularity of publication. But the primary cause to 
rh? . . . ° : 
which the codes must be attributed, lay in the fact that inscribed tablets were 
seen to be a better depository of the laws. 

l'o this class of codes, reduced to writing for the purpose of remembrance, the 
Publicity, not symmetrical classification, was the object. 
a system may be detected, these are more probably due to 


» 

kmoman code belongs. 
And if some traces of 
tradition. 








THE WORN WEDDING-RING.* 

We do not know whether the title of this volume is due to the author or the 
ulisher; but we must take exception to it. It misleads; and it is our duty to 
“ee that the public is not misled. Does not the prominence given to the “ Worn 
" edding-Ring ” suggest it as the chief theme of the book 2? Would not atrusting 

rchaser expect from it a poetical treatment of the golden symbol, a tale or 
“antata at the least, enshrining domestic happiness and trials, and all that might be 
voven into song thereon ? And is not a poem of ten verses, and forty lines, out 

volume of 186 pages, rather a falling-off from what the title-page implies r Will 

* the purchaser, led to expect much gentle verse on hearth and home, and the 
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household feelings generally, be shocked, perhaps made angry, at the short 
measure dealt him of those kindly topics? We fear so; and therefore protest. A 
book should not be proffered under cover of the least item of its contents. By 
the same process much perversion is possible. Falstaff’s tavern-bill, as it stands, . 
is a warning ; but we have only to put the halfpenny loaf before the two gallons of 
sack, heading it ‘‘ Bread, and other refreshments,” to pass off the fat knight as 
qualified for honours in a temperance society. 

Other objection to the book we have none; for Mr, Bennett has a good 
musical ear, great command of language, and writes well and smoothly ; the skill 
with which he deals with that difficult form of verse, the sonnet, proves he is a 
good workman in his craft. He has been kindly treated by criticism, and we see 
no reason to impeach its verdict. But he should mistrust his imitative faculty, 
which is evidently strong, and resist its temptations; combined with language, 
“full,” it easily leads a fluent versifier into reproducing old themes, and mistaking 
memories for inspirations. Thus the “ Worn Wedding-ring”’ is little more than 
a dilution of “John Anderson my Jo.” And when collecting fugitive pieces in 
a volume, of mere duplicates, one should be suppressed ; for instance, the “‘ Green 
Hills of Surrey” differs little, except in local names, from “ The Pleasant Fields 
of Kent ;” we are convinced that Mr. Bennett could run through all the fifty-two 
counties of England equally well, but trust he will refrain from doing it, unless in 
the same number of provincial newspapers. The bulk of the volume consists of 
eighty-five sonnets, which display Mr. Bennett’s powers much more favourably. 
We quote the one inscribed to “ Keats,” in which there is a tone and echo of the 
melody of Keats himself :— 

** O nightingale, thou wert for golden Junes, 
Not for the gusts of March! Oh, not for strife 
With wind and tempest was thy Summer life, 
Mate of the sultry grasshopper, whose tunes 
Of ectasy leap faint up steaming noons, 
Keen in their gladness as the shrilling fife. 7 
With smiles not sighs thy days should have been rife, 
With quiet, calm as sleeps ‘neath harvest moons ; 
Thee, nature fashion’d like the belted bee, 
Roamer of sunshine, fellow of the flowers, 
Hiving up honied sweets for man, to see 
No touch of tears in all thy radiant hours ; 
Alas, sweet singer, that thou might’st not live 
Sunn’d in the gladness that thou cam’st to give!”’ 





CURIOUS THINGS.* 

A more curious book than “ Curious Things’ has not been published for many 
a year. Within these volumes are collected from all quarters the most strange 
stories that have ever been circulated amongst mankind with reference to magic, 
visions, omens, dreams, supernatural sounds, sights, and actions. And all these 
are collected together in illustration of a curious system of philosophy the precise 
nature of which we cannot attempt to define, because we must in candour own we 
do not exactly comprehend it. ‘The phenomena cited in illustration of the author's 
theory will, however, make his book popular ; for they afford food to that appetite 
for superstition which, first fostered in the nursery, is seldom shaken off thoroughly, 
even by persons of great learning and acknowledged talent. 

We have not observed in Mr. Hargrave Jennings’ book any reference to an 
author that in many respects he resembles by his indefatigable diligence in the 
collection of ‘Curious Things.’ That author was Claudius A‘lian, a Roman 
sophist, who wrote a treatise ‘On Animals,” in seventeen books, and prefaced his 
labours by an observation which Mr. Jennings might adopt as a motto to his two 
volumes. “ All things,” said Allian, “are not agreeable to all persons, and all 
sorts of studies do not seem worthy the investigation of every description of 
scholar; and hence he claims especial respect to be paid to him for the 
investigations to which he has devoted himself. The old Roman, who wrote 
what some consider as indifferent Greek, in preference to what might have been 
good Latin, claimed a singular merit to himself when he discovered in animals 
peculiar virtues and powers which modern naturalists, with all their diligence, 
have failed in finding; as for instance, that a crane’s brains make a sure love 
potion. Thus Mr. Jennings can assume to himself the honour of having ransacked 
the records of ancient and modern history to discover “ curious things,” which, 
if they are to be believed as literally true, will illustrate his own notions as to 
what must be the last grand absorbent and purifier of all things—the dreaded 
element of fire. 

The two volumes of “ Curious Things” will amuse the reader, although they 
may not-enrol a single convert amongst the old sect of “ fire-worshippers.” 


CRIMEAN MEDALS.¢+ 


To the soldier the medal and clasp are naturally priceless badges of honour- 
able distinction, but there are others of more peaceful occupations than their 
wearers, who will take a profound interest in the “ Medals of the British Army, 
and how they were Won.” The victories by which they were acquired are of 
national importance, and there are few Englishmen, however pacific their 
pursuits, whose hearts are not stirred by the gallant deeds of their countrymen 
the battlefield. Brave and staunch in the highest degree, seldom yielding 
exhibiting a personal daring and courage beyond that of any 
other nation in the world; how rarely, how very rarely, does ever a stain of 
ferocity or brutality dim the unbroken lustre of a British soldier’s deeds. The 
present contribution to the history of the ‘ Medals of the British Army,” includes 
only the Crimean Campaign, and is illustrated by plates, printed in metal and 
colours, of the medals and clasps instituted by our Queen, and those presented 
by the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan. 

It was in December, 1854, that the British Crimean medal was ordered to be 
‘sand soldiers engaged in that memorable campaign, 


THE 


on 
even in defeat, 


conferred on all the office: 
with clasps for those who had fought at Alma and Inkermann ; and subsequently, 
in 1855, additional clasps were ordered for “ Balaklava” and “ Sebastopol.” 
How vivid in our minds still are the stirring accounts of those events, and how 
well our troops earned their medals there is familiar to us all. It is, however, 
chiefly from the detailed accounts of letters and private sources, rather even than 
from the more curt and concise recommendations in the official reports of com- 
manding officers, that we get the most graphic accounts of those individual acts of 
prowess and daring which make these medals marks of special value, as well as 
glorious records of victories fought and won, of trials and difficulties endured 


and overcome. 





* Curious Things of the Outside World. Last Fire. By Hargrave Jennings, Author of the 
* Indian Religions ; or, Results of the Mysterious Buddhism,” &c, &e. In2vols. London: T. & 
W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 1861. 
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In addition to the decoration of the Legion of Honour, the Emperor — 


of the French sent the French Military War medal for distribution to a 
portion of the British Army; and the ‘King of Sardinia also presented four 
hundred medals for the like purpose. The deeds by which their fortunate ‘pos- 
sessors hold their titles to them are not only exciting episodes bat exemplify the 
military daring, endurance, and kind-heartedness of the British soldier. 
Amongst the wearers are men who outlived the short but brilliant “ death- 
ride” at Balaklava; men who so bravely fonght in the ‘Soldiers’ Battle” 
at Inkermann; men who drew their swords at Alma; men who trod within 
the Redan; and men that aided in the taking of the Russian stronghold 
itself. Men who rushed out under heavy fire to save a comrade or a Croat; who 
plunged into the river to save an ally ; who endured privation, hunger, and 


cold without a murmur; and men who, though wounded more than once, | 


scouted the permission to retire to the rear. 

Turkey, whom the Allies went out to defend, marked her gratitude for the aid 
by a medal bearing her own flag and those of France, England, and Sardinia, and 
which was generally distributed amongst the troops of the Allies. 

Besides these foreign rewards, and the general Crimean medal, another, “ For 
distinguished conduct in the field,” was instituted by Royal Warrant, in Decem- 
ber, 1854, to mark the Sovereign’s sense of remarkable services and gallant 
condact in the actual fight. 

But, above all, the year 1856 was memorable for the establishment of a decora- 
tion—the Victoria Cross-—to which all ranks of the army and navy might aspire. 
It is a simple Maltese cross of bronze, and bears the simplest, but worthiest 
inscription, “For Valour,” and on the plain reverse the name of the recipient is 
engraved. 

And this decoration, designed for the ¢lite of our brave, let us hope may never 
be degraded through favouritism and nepotism, but may remain, as it should do, 
the highest reward of the soldier. 

The handsome book before us is one volume of the muster-roll of England’s 
bravest men. 





———— 


THE SWEET STORY OF OLD.* 


Tuts is a very charming child’s book, It is written in a style so plain and so 
simple, as to be comprehensible by a very young child; and yet its manner 
of narration is so well arranged, as to attract all towards its perusal. An extract 
will convey a more correct notion of this beautiful and pious little work, than 
could be imparted by any elaborate description :— 


** The story is not a new one, yet it never seems to be old, Little children, who lived long 
ago, used to listen to it with joy. There are many who are now alive, who have read it many 


articles exposed for sale, and which are intended to supply the necessities or to 
remedy the maladies of the community. It gives a description of the various 
adulterations to which each article of consumption, and many medicines, have 
hitherto been exposed. The subject is one of vital importance to the public, 
and in the publication of the present work Dr. Hassal has given effective aid 
towards the guardianship and preservation of the health and lives of his fellow. 
citizens. 


Life of the Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B. 
Life of Nelson.’ London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street, 
New York: 56, Walker-street.—With “ The Life of Lord Dundonald,” written by 
himself, a biography by any other person will, at first sight, appear as un. 
called for; but then it must be remembered that what the public cares to know 
are the achievements of “the hero,” without being too much bored with a detail 


of the grievances of “the man.” Lord Dundonald dwells too much on the latter, 





times, yet they have read it again and again. They say it suits them now, though they have 


Other little girls and boys will listen to it and read it when you 


yrown to be quite old. 
And in heaven it will be as a ‘new song’ for ever 


have passed away from this world. 
and ever.” 

We have seen no book better adapted to the nursery or school-room than this; 
and we know of none that could be entitled to so hearty a welcome. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Garibaldi and other Poems, by M. E. Braddon. London: Bosworth & Har- 
rison, 215, Regent-street.—“ Garibaldi” is not a “poem.” It is a rhyming 
version of notions entertained respecting the hero of Italy, and that could be said 
as well, if not better, in prose. As to the “other poems,” they are of the same 


quality as the author’s “ Garibaldi.” 
Non hie est Dias Actii 
Ebria veratro ? 


Young Benjamin Franklin; or, the Right Road tivough Life. A Boy’s book 
on a Boy’s own subject. By Henry Mayhew, Author of “The Story of the 
Peasant Boy Philosopher,’ “ Young Humphrey Davy,’ “ London Labour and 
the London Poor,” &c. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. London: David 
Bryce, 3, Amen Corner; R. Griffin & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court.—This is “‘a 
story to show how young Benjamin Franklin learnt the principles which raised 
him from a printer’s boy to be the first Ambassador of the American Republic.” 
This is not a mere boy’s book. It isssomething more, and better. It is a man’s 
book, giving to the young and the inexperienced the benefit of thoughts that are 
new, and of wisdom that never can become antiquated. It is sentiment combined 
with action, observation with reflection; the work of an able man, who wishes, 
through such a book, to be useful to the growing generation. Mr. Mayhew has 
won a high place for himself by the beneficial employment of his talents; and in 
“Young Benjamin Franklin” he has produced a work worthy of his established 
reputation, 


The Struggles of Dick Massey; or, the Battles of a Boy. By Reginald Tierney. 
Dublin: James Duffy, 7, Wellington-quay ; London: 22, Paternoster-row.—A 
well-told Irish story. There are few books, in the shape of “ tales,’’ “ novels,” or 
* romance,’ which profess to give a description of Irish life, either in past or 
present times, that are worth reading.. They are, for the most part, either cari- 
catures or exaggerations, and their authors are either ignorant of the truth, or 
wilfully distort it. We purposely say nothing of living authors of Irish novels ; 
but of the dead, it is suilicient to observe there was but one capable of giving an 
accurate description of the Irish peasantry, and that was Gerald Griffin, the 
author of “ The Collegians ;’’ for in Banim, as in Miss Edgeworth, there was a 
dash of extravagance, and poor Maxwell's portraits were as little like real life as 
the orgies of an Orange club are dissimilar from a festival of Christians. Those 
who wish to know something of Ireland as it really is, will be alike pleased and 
instructed by a perusal of “ Dick Massey.” 


Adulte rations Detect: Is 07, Pl mH I structions fi y the Dis SOOTY of Frevds on 
Food and Medicine. By Arthur Hill Hassal, M.D., Lond., Analyst of the 
“Lancet Sanitary Commission,’ &c. Second edition. London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, & Roberts.—This useful book is appropriately dedicated 
to Mr. Scholefield, M.P., as Chairman of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the subject of “ Adulteration,’ and is intended to sustain the 
cause with which the name of Mr. Scholefield is “so closely and honourably 
associated.” The author expresses a hope that analysts will be appointed under 
the Act passed for the discovery and punishment of adulteration in food and 











drink, and this work is published to aid all such persons in the examination of 


* The Sweet Story of Old. London: the Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 
164, Piccadilly. , 


and he is not at all times just in his censure of others. In Mr. Allen’s popular 
book, a fair, clear, and impartial account is given; and the result to Lord 
Dundonald’s reputation will be that Mr. Allen’s book will serve the fame of 
Dundonald more than the gallant but querulous sailor’s own account of the 
various actions in which he had been engaged. 





Illustrious Men: their Noble Deeds, Discoveries, and Attainments. Illustrated, 
London: James Blackwood, Paternoster-row.—This little volume contains forty 
biographies. It commences with Alfred the Great, and concludes with Lord 
Mansfield—the once much-abused, but assuredly great lawyer and able legislator, 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. The book is well written, and ought to receive a 
hearty welcome in every household where there is a boy preparing to take an 
active and useful part in the affairs of life. 


Arthur Wylde, and Holmdale Rectory. By a Student of the Inner Temple. 
London ; James Blackwood, Paternoster-row.—A boy’s story-book, the hero of 
which is a very naughty, mischievous boy. 


Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist; ov, Notes on the Field Sports and Fauna of 
Australia Feliz. By an Old Bushman. London: Routledge, Warne, & Rout- 
ledge, Farringdon-street. New York: 56, Walker-street.—The author of this 
work has lived “by his gun.’”’ It was his only means of procuring subsistence in 
the colony; and this book is the result of his four years’ experience ag a sports- 
man inthe bush. He states that he never camped more than forty miles from 
Melbourne in any one direction; but still, ‘in one place or another within that 
district, he fell in with nearly every species of game peculiar to Victoria.” Like 
all truthful books, it is one interesting to read; and here are full and accurate 
accounts of kangaroos and kangaroo shooting, wild dogs, native boars, wombats, 
opossums, ringtails, flying squirrels, native cats, tiger cats, kangaroo rats, ban- 
dicotes, platypusses, spiny ant-eaters, wild turkeys, emus, lowans, native phea- 
sants, black swans, wild geese, greebs, white cranes, nankeen cranes, spoonbills, 
egrets, bronze-wings, scrub pigeons, ground doves, quails, snakes, river fishing 
and angling, sea fish and sea fishing, &c. It is a capital sportsman’s and 
naturalist’s book. 


On Food; being a Course of Lectures delivered at the Scuth Kensington 
Musevin. By E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Animal Product 
and Food Collections. First Course. London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Picca- 
dilly—The author of this work delivered a course of lectures at the South Ken- 
sington Museum for the purpose of exhibiting, in a popular form, the scientific 
principles by which the supply of food to the human system is regulated. The 
lectures were illustrated by the collection of food products in the Museum. For- 
tunately, at the suggestion of the publisher, the lectures were reported by a 
shorthand-writer, and the notes then corrected for the press by the author. 
They form a very instructive book, and one that will, we are sure, be read with 
pleasure and advantage by the public. 


La Mer. By J. Michelet. Paris: L. Hachetti & Co.; Rue Pierre: Sarrazin. 
—A work by the celebrated Michelet upon a grand subject, and treated with all 
the fancy of a poet, and the powers of an accomplished scholar. The work is 
divided into four books —1l. “Un regard sys les mers.” 2. “La Genése de la 
mer.” 3. * Conquéte de la Mer.” 4. Renaissance par la mer.” 





The Year-book of Facts in Science and Art. By John Timbs, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Curiosities of Science.” London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster-row.—One 
of Mr. Timbs’s valuable books. ‘The Year-book” gives an account of the 
most important discoveries and improvements of the past year, in Mechanics and 
the Useful Arts; in Natural Philosophy; in Electricity; in Chemistry; in 
Zoology and Botany; in Geology and Mineralogy ; in Meteorology and Astro- 
nomy. It is an indispensable book for students. The present volume contains 
an admirable likeness, and a genial, hearty, and well-written biography of Lord 
Brougham. 


Twenty Years ia the Church. An Autobiography. By the Rev. James Pycroft, 
Trinity College, Oxford, author of “ Recollections of College Days,” &c. Fourth 
edition. London: L. Booth, 307, Regent-street.—The first edition of this works 
was published in 1859. In less than two months a second edition was called for, 
and now, at the commencement of 1861, a fourth edition is required to meet the 
demands of the public. The author attributes the popularity of his book to the 
fact that the sketches contained in it “are from life,’ and because he carried out 
the resolution with which he had commenced writing, namely, to use his ow? 
quotation, in telling “things that I did know.” 


Constinated Bowels: fle various Carvses ond the yotional means of Cure. By 
S. B. irch, M.D., Honorary Member of the Salopian Medico-ethical Society, 
formerly Visiting Medical Officer, Canal-street Hospital, and Demonstrator © 
Anatomy, Medical School, Manchester, &c. London: John Churchill, New 
Burlington-street.—A very valuable book, upon an all-important topic,—a book 
useful to the medical student, and that may be read with profit by non-professioa! 
individuals. It is divided into four chapters : the first introductory, the second on 
the various causes of constipated bowels, the third on the general principles ant 
modifications applicable to every modification of constipation, and the fourth upo® 
the treatment of constipated bowels with reference to special cause and con- 


plication. | Ls S iE 6 l . 


———— 





Loxpon :—Printed }y Wrieuram Lirree, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmayx, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Lirrzz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satourpar, Frveranry 16, 1861. 


By Joseph Allen, author of “ The. 
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